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ANNUAL REVIEW 



We herewith submit the Thirty-Third Annnal Report of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- York for 
the consideration of its members. In. its preparation the 
tisnal methods have been followed. Divided into two 
parts, the first contains the Proceedings of the Chamber 
daring the official year which closed May 1, 1891, being the 
one hundred and twenty-second since its institution in 1768, 
together with the Charter and By Laws and its Roll of 
Membership, which now reaches one thousand. The second 
part is wholly given up to the various reports of staple 
trades of export and import, and the usual financial and 
economic tables. Attention is again called to the character 
of these tables, which present a progressive view of the 
march of our National, State and City commerce and 
trade, selected from the authorised reports of the several 
bureaux, and stated in the form which has been adhered 
to in these reports for a long period of years. 

The year through which we have lately passed has been 
one of intense interest, and in many ways of a painful and 
dramatic character. The deaths of the last of the great 
military and naval heroes of the civil war in quick succes- 
sion, and within the same short space the still more sudden 
taking away of the respected Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the discharge of what maybe termed an ex-oflicio duty, 
{the development of his financial schemes,) have been to 
us startling in their nearness; and within the ranks of our 
own membership we have to mourn the loss of one who 
has presided over our deliberations, and of another who 
had no superior in the strength of his intellect or the 
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resolution of his character. Of these, more fitting notice 
may be found in our own death record. 

On the other hand, the Chamber has placed upon its roll 
of honor the names of the Hon. John Sherman, in recog- 
nition of his long devotion to the cause of a sound financial 
system, and the Hon. George William Curtis, in grati- 
tude for his many graceful services on public occasions in 
which the Chamber has been concerned. 

Our Chamber has grown to be a large body, and in 
various ways has risen into national prominence. In its 
wide ranks are men of conflicting political opinions, of 
diflPerent ideas as to economic policies, whether of 
revenue or finance. Fortunately for our harmony, the 
Chamber holds fast to its old practice of non-interference 
with matters purely political and governmental, and in its 
discussions on economic questions, favors the freedom of 
opinion and expression. To this and to this only it owes 
its commanding influence. Narrow majorities only show 
a division of opinion, and are of little weight, but when on 
subjects of either National, State or City legislation, its 
well considered judgment is of common accord, its power 
is unquestionable, and its influence has often determined 
and will often determine legislation. 

The coming year promises to be one of tentative exi)eri- 
menl. The commerce of the nation has entered upon new 
conditions, and it behooves us to watch its direction and 
note its progress. There is more logic to be learned from 
facts than from theories. 

International Relations, — In October, the subject of the 
Maritime Canal of Nicaragua was brought before the 
Chamber, and a report submitted from the authorities of the 
Company with regard to the probable tariflf and tonnage. 
The report was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Commerce and the Revenue Laws, which later expressed 
their opinion of the value of the document, but recom- 
mended no specific endorsement by the Chamber. 

In November, the subject of the existing treaties between 
the United States and Japan was considered, and especially 
the rumor, that among other provisions it was proposed to 
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"relinquish the territorial rights now existing by which 
foreigners now resident in Japan are subject to the laws of 
their own -country." The Chamber unanimously resolved, 
that such relinquishment would imperil the interests of 
American citizens resident in the Treaty Ports of Japan, 
and protested against such action as inexpedient and 
unwise. It is proper to add that the foreign residents in 
Japan are a unit in this opinion. 

National lielations. — ^The chief subjects of consideration 
in our National Legislation have been those which have 
agitated the country during the last session of Congress, 
and upon which it is not surprising to find that our mem- 
bers, who belong to both political parties, are not in perfect 
accord. 

Our last report stated the opinions of the majority of 
the Committee on Finance and Currency on the pending 
silver legislation ; at the May meeting, Mr. St. Joiik sub- 
mitted a minority report, which is of interest for the 
information it contains, but did not receive the considera- 
tion of the Chamber. In January, the Standing Com- 
mittee on Finance and Currency, of which Mr. George S. 
CoE is Chairman, reported adversely to the Plumb amend- 
ment to the Senate Bill, proposing the cancellation of all 
existing national bank notes, legal tender notes, and gold 
and silver certificates, and the issue of one uniform descrip- 
tion of legal tender notes, receivable for customs and all 
public and private dues, based upon a redemption fund 
to be held in the Treasury of twenty per cent, in gold and 
twenty per cent, in silver ; this, combined with an author- 
ization of free coinage of gold and silver. In the opinion 
of the Committee, the free coinage of silver without the 
concurrence of foreign nations was held to* be dangerous, 
and at best not at present to be considered. Mr. St. John 
presented a minority report favoring such legislation, but 
the Chamber supported the opinions of their Committee, 
and afterwards, alarmed at the condition of legislation on 
the subject, appointed a Committee to proceed to Wash- 
ington, and protest in behalf of the business interests of 
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the country against the free coinage of silver, and this by 
an almost unanimons vote. 

At the January meeting, the Committee on Finance and 
Currency also reported adversely on the recommendation 
of Mr. Secretary Windom for a conversion of the Pour i)er 
cent. United States Bonds into Two per cent. Thirty Year 
Bonds, as dangerous and not likely to realize the benefit 
expected by the Secretary. 

In June of last year the subject of the tariff was 
brouglit up, when a motion to protest against any raising 
of duties v^ras laid upon the table. At the first autumn 
meeting, the Chamber unanimously recommended the ex- 
tension of the time for removing goods in bond, from 
the 1st November last to the 1st February of the present 
year. 

In November, the Conger Lard Bill, imposing special 
taxes upon manufacturers and dealers in compressed lard, 
together with other onerous regulations upon this trade, 
passed the House of Representatives, and the interposition 
of the Chamber was invoked to avert its passage in the 
Senate or its approval by the President. The subject 
excited considerable discussion, and was at .the time 
referred to the Committee on Internal Trade, which 
reported in December. Their conclusions were strongly in 
condemnation of the proposed legi^^lation as objectionable, 
because of its special nature, to the benefit of one class of 
interest to the detriment of others; at the same time the 
Committee recommended stringent general laws to prevent 
the adulteration of food. The conclusions of the report 
were adopted after debate by a large majority vote. The 
bill failed to become a law. 

In May, the Chamber unanimously agreed to a resolu- 
tion protesting against the passage of the Act known as the 
BuTTERWOUTii Bill, forbidding sales of cotton, grain and 
hog products for future delivery, as likely to derange the 
present methods of trade in those articles, to the detriment 
of shippers and producers alike. This bill also failed to 
become a law. 

In March, 1890, Lieutenant Thompson, of the United 
States Revenue Service, addressed a communication to the 
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Chamber requesting its co-operation to secure the passage 
of a bill then pending in Congress to transfer the Revenue 
Cutter Service from the Treasury to the Navy Department. 
In May last, the Committee on Foreign Commerce and the 
Revenue Laws reported in favor of the proposed change, 
basing their conclusions on the information that it was ac- 
ceptable to the Secretaries of the Treasury and of the 
Navy, and as by the provisions of the bill designed to 
increase the efficiency of the Navy proper, while in no way 
impairing that of the coast guard, and moreover to sim- 
plify the service and reduce expenditure. This bill failed 
in the Senate. 

In January last, the Chamber repeated the opinion it 
has expressed for many years, that it is but fair for the 
Government of the United States to encourage our declining 
shipping interests in their efforts to regain the carrying 
trade of American product in American bottoms, and 
unanimously urged upon Congress the prompt passage of 
the Shipping and Tonnage Bill then before Congress. It 
was of interest to note that this resolution was urged by 
one of the most prominent representatives of the Southern 
section of the United States. It was held that it would 
bring the cotton producers of the South and the foreign 
manufacturers of England and Germany into closer rela- 
tions, with consequent cheaper ocean tonnage. The resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted by the Chamber, 
appealed to the Representatives in Congress, irrespective 
of party, to pass this legislation. This special Act failed, 
but in lieu of it the sliipping interests were compensated 
by the passage of the Postal Subsidy Bill, providing rates 
for mileage sailed. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the day is not distant 
when financial and comnaercial questions will not be 
debated on party lines, but that they may be discussed on 
their economic merits, and settled in that spirit of com- 
promise which befits their importance, independent of any 
political significance. 

The dangers to the Harbor of New- York by the dumping 
of refuse were again brought up, but the Secretary of War 
having taken action on the subject, and presented to Con- 

2* 
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gress a bill proposed by the United States District 
Attorneys of New-York and New-Jersey, the matter was 
left in the charge of the Committee on the Harbor and 
Shipping. . 

The Chamber also expressed the opinion in June that the 
appropriation in the River and Harbor Bill for the im- 
provement of the Gowanus Bay Channel, as defined by 
Congress in 1888, would only provide a cut of insufficient 
width for navigation, and urged our representatives at 
Washington to press for an increase suflScient to complete 
the work on the original plan. The appropriation was 
granted. 

At the request of this Committee, the Chamber unani- 
tnously recommended the Senators and Representatives of 
the Srat« of New-York in Congress to endorse the applica- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, S C, for 
a suitiible appropriation to continue the improvements in 
that harbor. 

At the request of a number of prominent citizens of the 
States bordering on the Mississippi River, the Chamber, in 
June last, considered the subject of the dangers, from con- 
tinued overflows of that great water way, to a large extent 
of fertile territory, and adopted resolutions urging upon 
the President of the United States to submit this important 
subject to Congress ; recommending it to the study of 
the United States Corjm of Engineers. The Chamber, 
unanimous in this opinion, urged the co-operation of 
all Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade, and 
appointed a Committee of its most influential members to 
bring it to the attention of the Chief Executive of the 
Government. 

Slate Legislation. — Each year the City feels more 
severely the need of adequate rapid transit facilities, from 
the wide spreading borders of our great metropolis to its 
business centre, which continues to be in the neighborhood 
of the City Hall. The Chamber of Commerce again this 
year urged upon the State authorities the creation of a 
competent Commission irrespective of party to devise and 
provide for a complete and efficient system of rapid transit. 
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The CoancU of the Nautical School submitted their Six- 
teenth Annual Report of the operations of this institution 
and their examination, in October, on board the United 
States ship^St. Mary's. This school, established in 1873, 
was made a part of the educational system of the City of 
New- York, and its management is under the practical 
i'.harge of the Board of Education. In the opinion of 
the Council appointed by the Chamber, the sphere of 
usefulness of this excellent and merited institution would 
be greatly extended if its management wei-e transferred 
to the ship-owning interests of this Port. 

These views were, by oixler of the Chamber, submitted to 
the Board^of Education, and later communicated to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at Albany. A biU 
was before the Legislature to secure the proposed change. 
No doubt our ship-masters will gladly avail of such op- 
portunity as may by it be provided to secure an intelli- 
gent class of under officers. 

In April last, the Chamber urged upon the Legis- 
lature the prompt passage /)f the Acts pending before it 
to maintain the integrity of the Forest Preserves of the 
State from intrusion by railroads and injury from natural 
causes. The Chamber, alive to the interests of the Erie 
Canal and the Hudson River water supply, hold the pre- 
servation of our mountain forests to be absolutely necessary. 

It also unanimously recommended that the bills before 
the Legislature providing for a change in the system of 
State taxation of property be deferred, as ill-considered 
and crude. 

It also protested against the pending bill to change the 
law for licensing Sailors' Boarding Houses in this Port. 

The Annual Banquet. — The universal interest aroused 
in commercial and financial questions by the heated de- 
bates of the Congress now passed into history gave to the 
Annual Banquet of the Chamber, held in November, an 
importance which will be long remembered. The presence 
among the invited guests of some of the strongest advo- 
cates of the principles maintained in the rival political 
camps, and the certainty of a fair field and a courteous 
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antagonism, filled Delmonico's favorite hall, which proved 
far too small for the unusual number of applications. Not 
the least of the interesting associations is it that this was 
the last occasion on which our late beloved General 
Sherman, an Honorary member of our Chamber, favored 
us with his manly and genial presence. He it was who 
closed the proceedings of the evening, when the prac- 
tical instruction of tlie trained statesman was happily 
blended with the graces of classic diction in one of the 
most felicitous of his easy and familiar speeches. 

On the opening of the intellectual programme of this 
memorable feast, Mr. Smith, the President of the Chamber, 
introduced the last session of Congress as ''the most 
important and eventful session that has been held since 
the close of our civil war" — important in its positive 
legislation on the tariflf, its negative conclusions as to 
the financial measures considered by it, and eventful in 
the probable opening of the vast markets of our South 
American neighbors with the key of reciprocity, an open- 
ing which, though it may not admit many of our finer 
manufactures, will give large entrance to our agricultural 
products in exchange for their own. The subject thus 
opened, Mr. Depew, who, next to the Hon. the Secretary 
of State, is the patron, if not the author of the idea of reci- 
procity — which is no new idea, at least to the members of 
this Chamber — followed, with a statement of facts and a 
marshalling of conclusive figures, in support. He was 
later answered in an argument for the development of our 
foreign commerce by the Hon. Carl Schurz, who holds 
views directly the opposite, and believes that unaided the 
American merchant and shipmaster can cope with the 
world. Meanwhile, it is well to remember that our foreign 
commerce has never ceased to increase, and needs no 
stimnlant, but that our carrying trade has been stripped 
from us by an unequal competition. 

These subjects disposed of, the Chamber was instructed 
and delighted by the charms of scholastic eloquence from 
the lips of Mr. President Eliot, of Harvard University, and 
Mr. George William Curtis. Their theme was the alli- 
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anceof commerce and literature, and the relations of educa- 
tion to business aifairs. 

Tlie records of this Chamber, from it*s earliest beginnings, 
show no lack of mental training among its leading mem- 
bers, and its reports, in appropriateness of diction and 
clearness of reasoning, will stand a comparison with those 
of any professional body in the land. 

The Death Hecord.— The Chamber was adjourned for its 
summer vacation when its members were distressed by the 
death of its late President, Mr. James M. Brown, at a 
summer resort in the green hills of Vermont. He had been 
a member for more than thirty years, and presided over us 
from 1884 to 18S7. Although long a familiar figure in the 
financial world as the chief of the great banking house 
which bore his name, his nature was so modest that few of 
us knew the charms of his social character until they were 
revealed by sympathetic friends on occasion of the proceed- 
ings in his honor on the renewal of our sessions in October. 
His record among us was that of an indulgent while impar- 
tial presiding officer. His career as a banker needs no 
comment here. The honor of his house was known in 
every part of either hemisphere where a bill of exchange 
had currency. 

In a different walk of commerce a large class of our com- 
munity later suffered a loss no less severe, no less painful, 
in the death of Mr. Jackson S. Schultz. To this Cham- 
ber it is in many ways irreparable. It is not an in- 
vidious comparison to say, that in many of his traits, and 
those most rare among business men, he has left no equal 
among us. Without early training, he was by nature an 
orator ; not in the sense of declamation alone, although in 
that he had few superiors, but in the close texture of his 
reasoning, in the admirable demonstration of his premises, 
in the overwhelming force of his conclusions. He was 
for a long time the leading mind in our Revenue Re- 
form Committee, and had thoroughly mastered this most 
intricate subject. Its history during his management 
shows an adherence to the practical changes to be reached ; 
to the simplification of administration, rather than modi- 
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fication of the law itself — considering the one to be within 
the province and the reach of the Chamber, because accept- 
able to all, while the other has unfortunately become a 
subject of party controversy. To his bearing before the 
Committees of Congress one of the leading members of 
that on the Moiety law, of which he secured the repeal, 
referred in glowing terms on the occasion of the testimony 
of this Chamber to his services and his character. 

Prominent among the other members who have been re- 
moved from us by death were James M. McLean, long con- 
nected with the Fire and Life Insurance interests of the 
city; V. Mumford Moore, formerly of the French im- 
porting trade, and at the time of his decease President of the 
National Park Bank; Hugh Auciiincloss, of the linen im- 
porting trade ; Reuben W. Hopes, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Chamber ; Clinton B. Fisk, who served as 
Indian Commissioner of the United States ; Frederick 
Billings, one of the early promoters of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad ; Daniel S. Appleton, of the great pub- 
lishing house ; August Belmont, head of the well-known 
banking house which bore his name, and at one time 
Minister of the United States at the Hague. 

Portrait Gallery.— 0\xx gallery has been increased this 
year by portraits of Jami:s De Peyster Ogdex, President 
of the Chamber from 1842 to 1845; a tine original by 
Elliott, of VVillia3I F. Havemeyer, twice^Mayor of this 
City, of FuEDERiCK S. Winston, of the Mutual Life^ 
Insurance Company, and of Silas Holmes. In addition, 
one of the second John Jacor Astor, grandson of the 
first of the name, whose portrait already adorns our walls, 
and numerous others are promised at an early date. 

PART 11. 

STAPLES OF IMPORT. 

Sugar. — The year 1891 begins a new era in the history of 
this important staple. A change in the policy of th& 
United States reduces its price, and promises an immediate 
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and enduring increase in its consumption in this country. 
Since the first of April of the present year all foreign 
sugar below No. 16 of the Dutch standard is admitted free, 
and all above this grade, in other words, all high grades 
which may in any way compete with American refined, are 
admitted at a duty of one-half cent per pound. Notwith- 
standing the prospective change there have been no wide 
fluctuations in values, a close relation between supply and 
demand having been maintained. Moreover, there has be.-n 
no speculative movement of any magnitude, supplies 
having been taken up as rapidly as they came forward. 
The long and hotly itiaintained struggle between beet and 
cane sugar is at last decided in favor of the beefc industry, 
the production of which was more than a million of tons 
in excess of cane. The aggregate of the world's supply is 
now over six millionsof tons— the increase in consumption in 
this country alone during the last decade being over 50 per 
cent. The dangers apprehended from the great Trust 
monopoly have been somewhat mitigated by the home 
competition, and the low duty on foreign refined secures 
us for the future against any exorbitant imposition by 
any future combination — an imposition which the whole- 
some menace of taking off even that small duty may serve 
in itself to avert. It seems probable that the great fluctua- 
tions in price which have marked the history of the sugar 
trade in this country are now to disappear, although in 
seasons of extra abundant fruit crops an extraordinary 
demand will no doubt affect values. 

The import of foreign into the United States for the 
calendar year 1890 was close upon thirteen hundred and 
fifty thousand tons, an increase of one hundred and fifty- 
six thousand tons over the year previous; an increase 
almost entirely in European beet, the receipts of which 
were double the quantity received in any previous year. 

The total consumption of all kinds of sugar for the calen- 
dar year 1890 was fifteen hundred thousand tons, an 
increase of over eighty thousand tons above that of any 
previous year, and the largest in the history of the country. 
This gives an annual per capita consumption of 53.8 
I)ounds. 
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The sugar trade of New- York was larger in 1890 than in 
1889, being six hundred and ninety-one thousand tons, 
against six hundred and seventy-eight thousand tons, but 
still behind the figures from 1884 to 188S. This falling 
off came from the estiiblishment of large refineries else- 
where, but the promise of the future is that this loss will be 
regained in the importation of French and German crystal- 
ized sugars, which will naturally come to this port. 

Prices ranged lower than for several years, fair to 
good refining Cuba averaging 4.95c., against 6.69c. the pre- 
vious year. The average price of granulated was 6.27c., 
against 7.89c. the year previous, when the power of the 
Trust monopoly was at its highest and most mercilessly 
exercised. 

Prices, since the change in duty went into effect in April 
of the present year, have fallen to a point which will prob- 
ably be maintained, and which will satisfy the purchaser, 
namely, 5 cents per pound for cut and crushed ; all the more 
probable because of the promising yield of the present 
crops, especially the expansion of the beet industry. 

The molasses trade enters upon a new era also, the duty 
being wholly removed. It is supposed that by the em- 
ployment of tank steamers for the importation of molasses 
in bulk, boiling openitions may be still continued. The 
consumption of cane molasses last year in the United 
States reached fifty-one million gallons, an increase of 
six million gallons over the previous year. Prices averaged 
20.44 cents, a figure lower than for any year since 1887. 

The entire production of sugar of the world for the year 
181^0-1891 is stated at six millions of tons, of which two 
and one-half millions cane and three and one-half millions 
beet, (in round numbers,) and the world's consumption at 
over five million tons. 

Coffee. — The chief features of the market for 1890 were 
the steady high prices, the close absorption of stocks im- 
ported, and the falling off in consumption, which, in the 
United States, always follows increase in price. The wild 
trading in futures, which was for a few years the peculiar and 
eccentric feature of this trade, has given place to a steady 
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conservatism in dealings. This, it is said, has been the 
consequence of a concentration of the jobbing trade in the 
hands of the dealers in options, and the direct purchase 
by distributors at the South American markets. 

The total imports at the several ports of the United 
States were three million eight hundred thousand bags, 
estimated at two hundred and twenty-three thousand tons, 
a falling off of twenty-three thousand tons from the im- 
portations of 1889. 

The deliveries from New- York were one hundred and 
eighty-one thousand tons, a falling oflf of six thousand tons 
from those of 1889. The total transactions upon the Ex- 
change for the calendar year amounted to 9,788,000 bags, 
against 14,378,570 bags in 1889, a decrease of 4,645,570 bags. 
With all this reduction they were two and one-half times 
in excess of the amount of baps imported. 

The prices of Brazil Coffee No. 7, Exchange Standard, 
averaged for the year 18.03 cents, against 18.30 cents for 
the year 1889. 

Tea. — The fluctuations in the value of silver constituted 
the most important factor in the tea trade during the 
year 1890. The different effects of these fluctuations in 
the markets of the Orient and here caused a wide diver- 
gence in value at the points of export and import, and a 
consequent decline in purchases abroad. This naturally 
left the importers the masters of the situation, and enabled 
them to carry out the plan of abandoning the pressure of 
stocks upon consumption through the auction rooms — a 
process which, it is claimed, has depressed prices without 
increasing demand. 

There has been an increased consumption. In proof of 
the statement that we are not a tea-drinking people, it is 
advanced that for the past forty years the per capita con- 
sumption of tea has remained stationary, not varying from 
If pounds per annum, while that of coffee has increased 
from 4 to nearly 8J pounds. Moreover, it is found that 
the demand has increased only for the poorer grades. 

The season is held to have been not wholly prosperous. 

Our special review omits this year any general statement 
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of the amount of importations and of .consumption, and 
any table of prices. 

Tobacco. — The Custom House summary for the Port of 
New- York reports the imports of leaf tobacco to have 
amounted to twenty-two million pounds, valued at fifteen 
million dollars, and of one-half million pounds segars, 
valued at two million dollars. Exports of all kinds, leaf 
and manufactured, to the value of fifteen million dollars 
also. 

There were manufactured in the City of New- York six 
and one-half million pounds of tobacco, over eight hun- 
dred million segars, and over nine hundred million cig- 
arettes. 

STAPL>>^ OF EXPORT. 

Cotton. — The total crop of cotton raised in the United 
States during the year ended September 1, 1890, reached 
7,313,720 bales, of which 4,916,847 were taken for export 
and 2,34?,328 by spinners. Of the exports Ntw-York 
shipped 775,243 bales, against 1,080,291 bales shipped in 
188'.^. 

The increase in the consumption of cotton by spinners 
continues a phenomenal feature, their takings being one 
million bales in excess of what they were two seasons ago ; 
and this on a rising scale of prices for the raw material. 
During the summer months above twelve cents a pound 
were paid for middling upland without checking consump- 
tion — the total range of prices for the year being from 11 
to 12j\ cents, both extremes being reached in August. 

The takings by spinners. North and South, were, in 
1889-90, North, 1,792,850 bales, against 1,780,486 in 1888-89 ; 
South, 549,478 in 18S9-90, against 486,6i)3. With the im- 
provement of Southern harbors the direct exports from 
Southern ports increase yearly, and, taken with the devel- 
opment of Southern mill industry, give ground for the 
opinion that this great industry is quietly but surely 
passing into Southern control. Notwithstanding the great 
development of our home manufacture, the importation of 
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foreign dry goods continues on an increasing senile, that 
into the Port of New-York having advanced from one hun- 
dred and twenty-six millions in 1888 to one hundred and 
forty-six millions in 1890, while the exports from all the 
I)orts of cotton manufactures do not reach the value of ten 
millions of dollars. 

The exports of cotton from all the ports of the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, were 
valued at $250,968,792, of which New York had $41,265,983. 
This, as compared with the previous year, shows an 
increase for the entire United States of $13,103,522, and a 
decrease for the Port of New- York of $13,435,332. 

Breadsivffs. — The exports of wheat and wheat flour, of 
corn, and other varieties of this class of product, reached 
the sum of $154,925,927 for the entire United States, and 
of $49,736,841 for the Port of New- York, a gain of 
$31,049,266 for the United States, and of $10,956,890 for 
New- York over the previous year. 

Provisions. — The total exports of beef and pork in their 
various forms from the entire United States reached the 
sum of $136,264,506, of which New- York had $81,901,670, 
a gain over the business of the previous year for the United 
States of $32,142,062, and for New- York of $17,397,245. 

We also notice the export of live cattle, valued at 
$31,261,131, of which there went out from the Port of 
New- York to the value of $12,404,294. 

• 0/7*, Petroleum, &c. — The total export of mineral oils 
from 'all ports of the United States reached the sum of 
$51,403,089, of which New-York sent $37,557,142, a slight 
increase over last year. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Imparls of Foreign Merchandise. — Fiscal Year. — The 
imports of foreign merchandise into all the United States, 
exclusive of coin and bullion, during the year ending June 
30, 1890, amounted to $789,310,409, against $745,131,652 
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the previous year, being an increase of $44,178,757 over the 
previous year. 

For the Porl; of New- York, $616,426,693, against 
$472,153,507 the previous year, being an increase of 
$44,273,186, the proportion of New- York being sixty-five 
and one-half per cent, of the whole. 

Imports of Foreiga Merchandise. — Calendar Tear. — 
The imports of foreign merchandise, exclusive of coin and 
bullion, into all the United States during the calendar year 
18t^0 amounted to $823,390,201, against $770,524,847, an 
increase of $52, 805, 354 over those of the year previous. 
For the Port of New-York during the same period to the 
sum of $542,306,488, against $493,030,981 in 1889, being a 
gain of $49,335,507. 

It may be here remarked, that the amount of free goods 
imported into the United States in 1890 was $288,613,870, 
or thirty-five per cent, of the total. 

Exports of Domestic Product and Foreign Merchandise. 
— Fiscal Year. — The total exports of domestic product 
in all the ports of the United States, exclusive of coin and 
bullion, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, 
reached the sum of $845,293,828. Add to this the sum of 
$12,534,856, the amount of foreign merchandise exported, 
the total of exports of merchandise is found to be 
$857 828,684, against $742,401,375 the previous year, an 
increase of $115,427,309. 

Of this New- York had of domestic product exported the 
sura of $340,268,765, and of foreign merchandise exported* 
the sum of $8,783,02^, a total of $349,051,791, against 
$319, 838, 555' the previous year, an increase of $29,213,236 ; 
the proportion of New- York being forty and one-half per 
cent, of the whole of this branch of trade. 

Exports of Domestic Product^ &c. — Calendar Year. — 
The exports of domestic produce and foreign merchandise, 
exclusive of coin and bullion, for the calendar year 1890, 
for all the ports of the United States amounted to 
$857,623,677, against $827,250,468 the previous year, an 
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increase of $30,373,209. For the Port of New- York to 
$347,643,361, an increase of $1,783,746. 

Comparing the export movement with that of 1889, it 
will be seen that while in that year the exports of the last 
six months exceeded the imports by eighty-seven millions, 
in 1890 the excess of exports fell to fifty-three millions. 

TRADE SUMMARY. 

Fiscal Tear. — The total merchandise trade of the United 
States, imports, exports and re- exports, exclusive of coin 
and bullion, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, 
amounted to— (imports, $789,810,409 ; exports, $845,293,828 ; 
re-exports, $12, fiH4, 856)— $1,647,139,093, against a total of 
$1,487,533,027 the previous year. 

BALANCE OF TRADE. 

Fiscal Tear, — The balance of trade for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1890, showed the scale to have again 
turned in favor of the United States : 

Exports, $857,828,684 

Imports, 789,310,409 



In favor of the United States, . ' . $68,518,275 

Calendar Tear. — The balance of trade for the calendar 
year 1890 was again in favor of the United States, though 
not in the ratio of the first half of the year : 

Exports, $857,623,677 

Imports, 823,390,201 



In favor of the United States, $34,233,476 

Thus it appears that the course of trade has not borne 
out the predictions of the prophets. The export movement 
was quite large enough to meet the unusual importations 
in view of tanff changes, the only check being the arrest 
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in November, caused by the disturbed state of foreign 
exchanges, which for a time crippled the foreign bankers. 

GOLD AND SILVER. 

Exchanges of Gold and Silver. — The exchanges of gold 
and silver for the ^^caZ year 1890 resulted in a loss to the 
United Slates: 

Exports, $52,148,420 

Imports, 33,976,326 

Loss to the United Slates, . . . $18,172,094 

Of which— 

Gold $4,331,149 

Silver, • 13,840,945 

$18,172,094 

We again observe that this loss of silver may properly 
be passed to the credit of our balance of trade and be 
treated as merchandise, because of its being in excess of 
our possible use as coin. 

The balance of trade in favor of the United States for 
the fiscal year would thus stand : 

Merchandise, $68,518,275 

Silver 13,840,945 

Total in favor of the United States, . $82,359,220 

For the calendar year, gold and silver : 

Exports, $50,602,863 

Imports, 42,648,341 

Total loss to the United States, . . $7,954,522 

When we consider the large amount of American secu- 
rities which were thrown upon this market during the 
English crisis of last fall, this is certainly a remarkable 
outcome of the financial 'y^^r. It seems to demonstrate 
that our financial system is beyond outside control ; and 
further, that the amount of first-class American securities 
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abroad is now very limited, and hfld chiefly for investment^ 
and beyond the reach of the European money market. 

Production of Precious Metals, — Estimated from the 
deposits of domestic production at the Mint and Assay 
offices of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1890 : 



Gold, $30,474,900 

Silver, 37,736,902 



$68,211,803 



Prom which deduct : 

Exports and Re-Exports, . . $52,148,420 
Less Imports, . . . 33,976,H26 



18,172,094 



Gain in fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, . $50,039,708 

Comparing this with the statement of the exchanges of 
the precious metals with foreign countries for the fiscal 
year, it appears that notwithstanding the unusual demand 
for gold abroad, the United States was able to hold five- 
sixths of its entire product of this metal, and to increase 
its stock by somewhat over twenty-six millions of dollars. 

THE CIRCULATING MKIUUM. 

The Treasurer of the United States, in his report of 
November 1, 1890, stated the total amount of the circula- 
ting medium at $1,698,614,406. 

Of which in circulation, • . . $1,443,083,619 
In Treasury, 256,630,787 



$1,698,614,406 



and of the following form : 

Gold, $695,563,(»29 

Silver, 463,211,919 

Notes, 0-39,839,458 



$1,698,614,406 
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This shows an increase M $66,500,000 over the circulating 
medium of 1^89, and a decrease in notes of $25,643,529. 
Of this, as appears by the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, $22,267,772 were in the issues of National Banks. 

CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS VOLUME. 

The Secretary tenders his thanks to the following named 
gentlemen for trade reports and 'statistical information 
furnished him in the compilation of this volume : 

The Hon. S. G. Brock, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington, for Statistics of Navigation and Immigration 
of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890. Mr. David M. Sto]S^e, for Statistics of the Foreign 
Commerce of the Port of New- York for the calendar 
year 1890. Mr. Charles McK. Loksek, for a Report 
on the Wine and Spirit Trade. Mr. Isaac H. Bailey, 
for Reports on the Leather, Hide, and Boot and Shoe 
Trades. Mr. T. D. Hazard, for a Report on the Iron 
Trade. Messrs. McKesson & Robbins, for a Report on 
the Drug Trade. Mr. W. W. Watrous, for a Report on 
the Lumber Trade. Mr. Abraham Mills, for a Report 
on the Wool Trade. Messrs. William B. Dana & Co., 
for a Report on the Cotton Crop. Editor of the Whale- 
men^ s Shipping List of New-Bedford^ for a Report on 
the Whale Fishery. Mr. Albert H. Storer, for a Report 
on the Petroleum Trade. 

Chamber of Commerce, 

New- York, May 7, 1891. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THB 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

FROM MAY, 1890. TO MAY, 1891. 



The 122d Annual Meeting, Thursday, May 1, 1800. 

The one liundred and twenty second annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce was held this day, at half-past twelve o'clock, 
P. M., at the Rooms of the Chamber, on Nassau-street, between 
Cedar and Liberty streets. 

PRESENT. 

Charles S. Smith, President. 
Solon Humph rets, IVeasurer. 
George Wilson, Secretary, 

And one hundred and thirty-three members, including General 
William T. Sherman, the Hon. Carl Sohurz and Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, Honorary members. 

On motion of Mr. Francis B. Thurber, the reading of the 
minutes of the last regular meeting, held April 3, and of the special 
meetings, held April 9 and 15, was dispensed with. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. .Henry Hentz, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
reported the following named candidates for membership, and 
recommended their election : 

Nominated by 
Hector de Casiro, George S. Cob. 

Henry B. Crosby, Hiram K. Miller. 

Ralph J. Jacobs, John B. Manning. 

1 
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These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected 
members of the Chamber. 

Mr. WiLiJAM P. St. John, of the Committee on Finance and 
Currency, submitted the following minority report on the pending 
silver legislation, representing his views on the question : 

I'o the Chamber of Commerce : 

* 

The diver legislation now pending in Congress, and entirely 
likely to be adopted, is best designated as the Republican Caucus 
Silver Bill. 

Details omitted, that enactment would require the United States 
to purchase monthly so much of four and a half million ounces of 
fine silver as can be obtained at one dollar for the amount of silver 
in our standard silver coin, viz. : |?1.00 for 37 1^ grains fine, or 412^ 
grains nine-tenths fine ; i. e., $1.2929 per ounce fine. Inasmuch, 
however, as the world's record of annual supplies and needs of silver 
in the past, to and including the year 1889, furnish me no warrant 
of facts for the suspicion that even with considerable increase of 
production the United States will be able to procure, as against the 
world's actual and prospective requirements, 54,000,000 ounces of 
fine silver annually at this fixed limit of our mint price, I deem it 
a fair conclusion that the proposition is fully the equivalent of re- 
opening our mints to the free and unlimited coinage of our present 
standard silver dollars, and with even a little better convenience to 
the silver producer who will receive Treasury notes in prompt pay- 
ment, instead of- waiting for his silver to be coined. 

Assuming that this bill, because' hailing from the caucus of the 
ruling party in compliance with an overwhelmingly influential 
demand for an increased out-put of money, is reasonably certain of 
adoption, I now fullfil my duty to this Chamber as I conceive it, 
although alone perhaps in my conclusions, to report as from the 
minority of your Committee on Finance and Currency, that I deem 
the proposition worthy of your approval, and therefore heartily 
commend its enactment as a wise and timely law. In support of 
this opinion I trespass as little as possible upon your patience, not 
attempting a complete argument, but respectfully submit, in brief, 
the following statement of facts for such influence as they may 
have with you : 

First. Because Europe's only silver, other than an annual pro- 
duction of a little more than half her annual consumption in the 
arts, is Europe's silver money, 'i'he unsold remnant of Gennany's 
accumulated silver, for sale after France had paid her indemnity in 
gold, has long since been put into circulation, and is now afloat and 
in bank as a portion of Germany's current moneys. For conti- 
nental Europe to ship us her silver money at our proposed mint 
price in exchange for gold, or for our rerainting into standard silver 
dollars for her account, she will need first to procure three per cent. 
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additional silver bullion, and for that to tax her people about 
$28,000,000, and additionally for transit charges, for this seeraingly 
purposeless exchange. 

France I assume to be a fair criterion as to Europe's course with 
silver, she being possessed of six times as much silver money as any 
one other European nation, Germany excepted, and three times aa 
much as Germany, at the same time that she possesses three hun- 
dred million dollars worth more of gold than her only rival outside 
the United States, Great Britain ; and France will not flood ua 
with her silver. 

JF\r8t, Because in December, 1889, or January of this year, the 
opportunity was afforded her (as subsequent attempted explanations 
fully confirm) to procure gold for her silver to the amount of 
300,000,000 francs at par, that offer being 60|c7. per ounce in gold 
for 159,000,000 worth of her silver money, i, e., in equivalence, 103 
cents a piece in gold, for our so called " 72 cents discs." — our 
present standard dollars ; and that offer was declined. 

Second, Because under the Latin Union treaty, France might 
now, as duj-ing several years past, but does not, exact of Italy, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Greece, the redemption of their silver 
coins in France, for which, at last estimates, her claim on them in 
that exchangcfor silver at par would exceed the sum of $80,000,000, 
gold. 

Finally/. As to France being every year indebted to India for 
supplies of wheat, cotton, indigo, etc., France might profitably rid 
herself of silver in the average sum of more than $40,000,000 
annually, and elects instead practically to pay in gold, purchasing 
in London India Council Bills to remit in settlements. France, 
the criterion of criteria as to Europe's silver, neglecting thus to rid 
herself of $40,000,000 of silver annually by recoining it in India, 
as she might do, and seemingly with profit, is not to be feared as 
likely to choose to flood our mints in the constant certainty of a 
loss of 3 per cent, and transit cost additional. 

In the last analysis nations trade with commodities ; and only in 
a balance of trade is title acquired to gold, or silver, esteemed as 
money. If Europe in any season shall establish a balance of trade 
against the United States, which others of our commodities will 
not acceptably make good to her, she may exercise her right to 
command our gold, uninfluenced by this proposed enactment or any 
other act of ours respecting silver. On the other hand, as from 
time to time the foreigner shall establish a title to a portion of our 
gold, it will be of prime concern to us that we have provided a 
sufliciency of money acceptable as legal tender here and abundant 
for our wants in our vast domestic trade. 12,000,000 increase of 
population and the creation of four new States indicate domestic 
trade expansion in the last ten years. 

The act proposed, being in result the same as though we opened 
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our mints to free coinage of the present standard dollar, will en- 
hance the price of silver and maintain it at parity with our mint 
fixed price in all the markets of the world. British India's mints are 
open to her legal fender rupees upon the payment of her seignorage 
<5harge of two per cent. Therefore, to enhance the price of silver 
in all markets is by so much to increase the cost in gold to Europe 
of the commodities which, in the balance of trade, India's money 
buys. Thus to add about thirty per cent, to the gold cost in 
Europe of India's legal tender rupees is^ to some portion of that 
thirty per cent., to enhance the price at which Europe can profitably 
receive and pay for United States supplies of products now supplied 
by India. What this may mean may be surmised from the fact 
that India last year exported $32,000,000 worth of wheat as against 
our export of $44,000,000 worth of the same. Therefore, the pro- 
posed enhancement of the price of silver will tend to increase our 
exports and establish for us a credit balance in trade with Europe ; 
and therefore tend to establish for us a title to Europe's gold. 

The perilous inadequacy of new gold supplies, if gold alone is to 
be relied upon as the world's single full tender money, ought to 
be evident from the fact that all nations have supplemented their 
total volume of both gold and silver money with paper issues addi- 
tional. The world's annual production of gola averages about 
$101,000,000, and the annual coining and re-coining of gold aver- 
ages $140,000,000. Yet the world's art-u^ie of gold, absorbing over 
$70,000,000, leaves less than $30,000,000 annually as the sum of 
new gold from the mines applicable to the world's increase of 
money. France, conspicuous among nations for her shrewdness in 
finance, has a total sum of money exceeding $2,0.*J0,000,000, 
or $500,000,000 more than our total sum of money afloat, in bank 
and in the Treasuiy of the United States, and this for use of 
27,000,000 fewer people than we count, and all embraced in a ter- 
ritory less than one-sixteenth the area of the territory of the 
United States. France has $270,000,000 more gold than we have, 
$100,000,000 more paper money, and $230,000,000 more of silver. 
Yet France is the natural accumulator of the dear gold of other 
nations, she importing last year (to February, 1890,) a total net sum 
of gold exceeding $50,000,000. 

In this connection, note that in January, 1887 — since when we 
have coined $100,000,000 additional silver dollars — the receipts at 
all United States Custom Houses were then 69 per cent, gold, 15 
per cent, greenbacks and 16 per cent, silver. For the three months 
past, to April 19th, 1890, after a total silver coinage of $360,250,000 
silver, all but eleven millions afloat in coin or by certificate, these 
Customs receipts show about 3 per cent, greenbacks, 2 per cent, 
silver and 95 per cent, in gold. This actual experience, opposed to 
all predictions of this Chamber, and for some of which I am partly 
answerable, is not explained by the shrinkage of $160,000,000 of 
bank notes in the period of an out-put, in coin and certificates, of 
$350,000,000 of silver money. 

With China absorbing about half Mexico's silver almost as 
rapidly as coined ; with India still greedy to increase her hoard of 
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treasure, "gold and silver," upon an accumulation during the last 
forty-six years already exceeding in value $2,070,000,000, made up 
in part by silver imports in 1887, $26,000,000 ; 1888, $29,000,000 ; 
1889, $40,000,000 ; with South America, also frequently a buyer last 
year ; with the United States last year consuming for coining about 
one-half the silver proposed in this enactment, it may astonish some 
to learn, that after the year's production, (Calendar, 1889,) the 
greatest of any single year in the world's whole history, the great 
distributing silver markets — London, New- York and San Francisco 
— ^being asked in February last to state their supplies of silver, 
quoted : " stocks of silver nominal." 

It would appear fair to direct attention to a marked change in 
the public thought of this section on this and other features of the 
" silver question." 

Congress has the same moral right to thus re-open our mints to 
silver, or to appoint Treasury purchases of silver as money, that is 
deemed so commendable in the British statute, which requires the 
Bank of England to purchase everybody's gold at £3.17.9 per 
standard ounce, and her mints to pay three half-pence more per 
ounce for gold to any who will await its coining. Similar statutes 
as to gold are those of Continental Europe and the United States. 

The weight of pure silver contained in our present standard coin 
is the same as that prescribed for our dollar of 1792, the free coinage 
of which continued to be allowed until 1873. That this old privi- 
lege of free coinage was much neglected was due to Europe's over- 
valuing of silver, compared with gold, by whith Europe's mints 
were a better market for our silver than our own. The closing of 
our own and Europe's mints to silver, and subsequent only partial 
re-opening of ours, while all the time all mints have been open to 
gold, has increased the purchasing power of gold unquestionably. 
And the inference is fair that, if without any better treatment of 
silver by the world than now, the world's mints were closed to gold, 
the annual excess of about $28,000,000 of gold production more than 
the arts consume would soon depress the prjce of gold, measured in 
silver, to a point where gold would be cheap enough for a greatly 
extended use in industries. 

Certain members of your Committee are still urgent that our 
wisest course to enforce that act upon Europe would be to suspend 
our coining of silver altogether, and so let the ill results of that de- 
pression of the price of silver hurt Europe to the amending of her 
coinage laws. Inasmuch, however, as the United States is producer 
of almost one-half the entire world's annual production of silver, that 
result must be assured if we adopt the remedy. Argument already 
hereinbefore submitted points my expectation in the diametrically 
opposite direction. If to enhance the price of silver be indeed, as I 
conceive it, to increase the export of our products, particularly 
food products dnd cotton, that tendency at least, of all things, ought 
to be preserved ; and out of it, if the facts prove to be more than 
tendency, they may by and by threaten, in our behalf, even to de- 
nude Great Britain of her gold. 

One caution in closing I submit, viz., that we post a sentry to 
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alarm us upon the re-openinp: of Europe's mints to her legal-tender 
silver. Because thereupon, immediately, our sometimes denounced 
as "fraudulent" and ** a V2-cent disc," but I think full value 
standard silver dollar, becomes at once, in European equivalence, a 
103-cent coin. Therefore, upon the re-opening of Europe's mints 
to her silver, our Congress must offer to redeem our standard hilver 
dollars at our own mints by the substitute issue of a three per cent, 
lighter weight silver dollar and the payment of three per cent, in 
cash to present holders in that exchange. Or our |;360,000,U00 of 
silver dollars already coined and afloat, principally by certificate, 
with more to follow, will be accumulated as merchandise, saleable 
to bullion dealers at a premium for re-minting in Europe ; and in 
their ceasing to circulate as money the contraction of our currency 
will assure us results beyond prediction in disaster. 
Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) Wm. P. St. John. 
New- York, May \8t^ 1890. 

The report was, on motion of Mr. J. Edward Simmons, laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Stephen W. Caret, in behalf of the Committee on Foreign 
Commerce and the Revenue Laws, to which was referred on the 
6th of March last the communication of Lieutenant Percy W. 
Thompson, of the United States Revenue Service, requesting the 
co-operation of the Chamber in securing the passage of the bill 
pending in Congress, providing for the transfer of the Revenue 
Cutter Service from the Treasury to the Navy Department, sub- 
mitted the following report on the subject : 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

The Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws, 
to which was referred the hater and documents attached recently 
received from Lieutenant Pkroy W. Thompson, of the United 
States Revenue Marine, beg leave to report, that the papers have 
received their careful attention, and that while the letter is written 
at the request of the officers of the Revenue Cutters ** Dallas " and 
"Woodbury" only, it nevertheless evidently expresses the desire of 
192 out of the 200 officers of the Revenue Service, that number 
having petitioned the Secretary of the Treasury to aid them in 
obtaining, through the National Legislature, the passage of Senate 
Bill 305, which provides for the transfer of the Revenue Cutter 
Service to the Naval establishment. 

The letter referred to assures the Chamber thai the Honorable 
Secretaries of the Treasury and of the Navy fully concur in the 
wisdom of the transfer asked for, and that the officers of the Navy 
are practically unanimous in its favor, added to which resolutions 
advocating its passage have been adopted by nearly all of the leading 
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commercial bodies of the seaboard and lake cities, and scarcely a 
dLHsentin^ voice has been heard from the press, while much is 
printed favoring the measure. 

Section 4 of the bill reads, "That the Secretary of the Navy 
shall at all times, upon the requisition of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, assign suitable vessels, with the proper complements of 
officers and crews, to perform the duty now performed by the 
Revenue Cutter Service, in such ports on the sea and Gulf coasts, 
on the lakes and elsewhere, as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
deem necessary, the duties of such vessels, their officers and crews, 
in relation to the protection of the revenue, to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and their operations and movements to 
be controlled and directed by him precisely as has heretofore 
been the Revenue Cutter Service. All officers so assigned shall He 
deemed officers of the Customs during the period of such assign- 
ment, and shall be clothed with the authority and exercise the 
powers now or heretofore pertaining to Revenue Cutter officers ;" 
hence, ample provision is made for all requirements of the Treasury 
Department as heretofore, while the Navy Department assumes the 
general control and husbandry of this service, to which, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, it properly belongs. 

Your Committee is informed that Secretary Windom, in a recent 
letter to Representative Baker, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Commerce, earnestly advocated the proposed transfer ; more- 
over. Secretary Tracy, in his late Annual Report to Congress, 
used these words: "The Department strongly recommends a con- 
solidation of the Coast Guard Navy and the Ocean Navy ; there is 
absolutely no reason for a distinction between them, and a consolida- 
tion would enure equally to the advantage of both, and it is believed 
that the officers of both services would regard the change with favor ; 
finally, in the interest of a sound economy, the consolidation must 
sooner or later take place." 

In the judgment of the Committee, the governing idea of the 
change proposed is to increase the efficiency of the Navy proper, 
while in no way impairing that of the Coast Guard, by eliminating 
the present double-headed system, and, as a consequence, securing 
greater economy of expenditure, apart from other obvious advan- 
tages to be deiived. 

In view of the foregoing, your Committee beg leave to submit 
for your action the following preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas^ A Bill, No. 305, has been introduced in the United 
States Senate by the Honorable William E. Ciiaxdle(i, and a 
similar bill in the House of Representatives by the Hon. Hk.vry C. 
Lodge, proposing to transfer the jurisdiction of the Revenue Marine 
to the Navy Department from that of the Treasury ; and 

Whereas^ In the opinion of your Committee, such transfer will 
result in a benefit to both services ; therefore, 

JUsolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- 
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York approves the Raid bill, and respectfully requests the Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives to advocate and vote 
for its adoption. 

Resolved^ That a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolution 
be forwarded to each Senator and Representative in Congress from 
the State of New-York. 



(Signed,) Edward H. Ammidown, 
Francis B. Thurber, 
Charles Watrous, 
Stephen W. Caret, 
GusTAv H. Schwab, 

New- York, April 29, 1890. 



Committee on 
Foreign Commerce 
and the Revenue 
ZfUwa, 



Mr. A. Foster Higgins, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Harbor and Shipping, verbally reported, that pending the corres- 
pondence with the City authorities on the subject of dumping of 
refuse into the Harbor, a notice was brought to the attention of the 
Committee of the introduction of a bill into Congress, at the 
instance of the Secretary of War, to amend the existing Act re- 
lating to dumping. The Committee thereupon addressed a letter 
to the Secretary, asking if the proposed amendment was intended 
to cover the conclusions of the Supervisor of the Harbor, and 
forbid any and all dumping. In reply, the Secretary enclosed a 
copy of the bill, and stated that it had been carefully prepared by 
the United States District Attorneys of New- York and New- 
Jersey, and woiild confer upon the Supei^visor full authority in the 
premises. In view of the action of the Secretary of War on this 
subject, the Committee deemed any additional action by the 
Chamber unnecessary, except to give to the bill referred to its 
cordial support. 

The action of the Committee was thereupon unanimously ap- 
proved, and it was authorized to take such steps as may be deemed 
necessary to secure the passage of the bill by Congress. 

Mr. Higgins also reported, that the Committee had had under 
consideration a letter from the Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce, asking the co-operation of this Chamber to obtain from 
Congress an appropriation sufficient to complete the improvements 
in that harbor. 

Mr. Higgins submitted the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 
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Hesolved^ That this Chamber approves of the application of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, S. C, for an additional ap- 
propriation to ensure the continuous economical work on the harbor 
improvements of that port, as carried pn by the United States 
Government, and requests the Senators and Representatives from 
the State of New-York to aid by their votes in granting the ap- 
propriation asked for. 

REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Mr. Hentz, in behalf of the Special Committee appointed at the 
last regular meeting to audit the accounts of the Treasurer, sub- 
mitted a report, accompanied by a detailed statement of the receipts 
and disbursements by that officer for the official year ended 
April 30, 1890. 

The report was, on motion, accepted, and ordered to be placed 
on file. 

Mr. James M. Constable, Chairman of the Special Committee^ 
appointed at the same meeting, to nominate Officers and Standing 
Committees, to serve for the ensuing year, reported the following 
ticket, which was unanimously accepted, and temporarily laid on 
the table : 

J^or President, — Charles S. Smith. 
For First Vice-President, — Alexander E. Orb. 
For Second Vice-President, — Morris K. Jesup. 

For Treasurer, — Solon Humphreys. 
For Secretary, — George Wilson. 

For Fxecutive Comm,ittee, 

Henry Hentz, Chairman, 
John H. Inman, John Sloanr, 

Woodbury Langdon, John Claplin. 

For Committee on Finance and Currency. 

Georgb S. Coe, Chairm,an. 
John Jay Knox, George C. Magouk^ 

WiLUAM P. St. John, J. Harsbn Rhoadbs, 
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For Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws. 

Francis B. Thurber, Chairman, 
Charles Watrous,^ Stephen W. Carey, 

GusTAV H. Schwab, James McCreery. 

For Committee on Internal IVade and Improvements, 

Franklin Edson, Chairman. 
William II. Webb, Samuel H. Seaman, 

Henry F. Dimock, Constant A. Andrews. 

For Committee on the Harbor and Shipping, 

A. Foster Higgins, Chairman, 
Edward Hincken, John H. Starin, 

James S. T. Stranahan, Vernon H. Brown. 

For Members of the Board of Trustees having charge of the Meal 
Fstate of the Chamber of Commerce, 
To serve for Three Teara, until May, 1893. 
John D. Jones, Henry F. Spaulding. 

For Commissioner for Licensing Sailors* Hotels or Boarding 
HouseSy in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, 

JosiAU O. Ward. 

For Council of the Nautical School, established by Act of the 
Legislature, passed April 24th, 1873. 

Thomas P. Ball, Chairman, 
Elihu Spicer, James H. Winchester. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Hentz offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Chamber the passage of 
H. R. Bill No. 5,358, known as the Butterworth Bill, which practi- 
cally forbids sales of cotton, grain and hog products for future 
delivery, would do great harm to legitimate operations in those 
articles, and would upset the present mode of dealing in them, and 
would injure alike the commercial and farming interests of the 
country. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES. 

On motion of Mr. Charles Watrous, the Chamber resolved to 
proceed to elect Officers and Standing Committees, to serve for the 
ensuing year. 

On motion of Mr. Watrous, the President was authorized to 
appoint two members to act as Tellers. 

The President thereupon appointed Messrs. Charles Watrous 
and Richard Butler. 

At this stage of the proceedings the President called General 
Sherman to the Chair, and retired to the Library, pending the 
election. 

A vote was then taken, after which the Tellers reported that all 
the ballots cast were for the candidates reported by the Nominating 
Committee. 

The Chairman thereupon declared these gentlemen to have been 
unanimously elected to the respective positions, to serve for the 
year ending May 7, 1891. 

On motion of Mr. Watrous, the Chairman was authorized to 
appoint a Committee of two to inform Mr. Charles S. Smith of 
his re-election as President of the Chamber, and conduct him to the 
Chair. 

The Chairman appointed as the Committee Messrs. Watson E, 
Case and James Talcott. 

This duty having been performed, the President resumed the 
Chair, and addressed the Chamber as follows : 

remarks of the president. 

Gentlemen of the Chamber op Commerce, Friends and 
Guests : I should be false to myself if I du\ not express my grate- 
ful appreciation of the renewed evidence of your favor in my re- 
election for the fourth time as your presiding officer. 

With so al>le, patient and industrious a Secretary as our good 
friend Mr. Wilson, it is comparatively easy to perform the duties 
incumbent upon the President of this Chamber. Mr. Wiiiiox, who 
has served the Chamber for thirty-two years, does well whatever 
he undertakes, but I wish especially to call your attention to the 
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rery valuable and interesting collection of portraits now in our 
possession. You know, gentlemen, that the Chamber has no funds 
to expend in works of art, and for this collection, which represents 
so largely the type of men who have been and are inseparably con- 
nected with the foundation and growth of the commercial su- 
premacy of this City and country, we are mainly indebted to the 
tact and good judgment of the Secretary. 

With the increasing membership of the Chamber I believe that 
its influence for the public welfare has also increased. If I may 
quote a phrase of an English statesman, I should say that it has 
been the constant endeavor of this Chamber " to promote good, to 
correct imperfect and to defeat bad measures," municipal, State and 
National. 

Of this one thinp: I am confident, that no 'personal or party 
measures have ever been knowingly countenanced by the Chamber, 
and that it has been as disinterested as it is possible for any human 
institution to be. 

You are aware, gentlemen, that the President of the Chamber is 
ex officio a member of the Board of Trustees of the Sailors' Snug 
Harbor, and is also at present Chairman of its Executive Com- 
mittee, upon whom devolves a considerable share of its responsible 
duties. I hold that you are entitled to receive an account of my 
stewardship as your representative in this exceedingly interesting 
and important institution, and that you are also entitled to know its 
present condition, financial and otherwise, and its prospects for the 
future. I should be exceedinp^ly gratified if you gentlemen would 
take occasion to visit tlie Harbor, and judge for yourselves concern- 
ing its executive management. 

At the time of the bequest of Captain Ra.ndall the value of the 
farm given for this purpose, in the year 1800, was said to be about 
$5,000. The tradition is, that the Captain offered to sell it for that 
amount, and finding no buyers, concluded, by his will, to make it 
the foundation of the Sailors' Snug Harbor. 

In 1863 the value of the property was estimated by my then 
predecessor in ofiice at $2,000,000, and the annual income at 
175,000. 

To-day a conservative estimate of the value of the entire property 
of the Harbor, the real estate being mainly situated in the Fifteenth 
Ward of this City, in the vicinity of Eighth to Tenth Streets, would 
amount to about six millions of dollars. In addition to the income 
from real estate and ground rents, the Harbor derives an income from 
$700,000 invested on bond and mortgage, in Government and City 
bonds and in Trust Companies. 

The total income is $323,570, and the expenses last year were 
$252,487. 

The present number of inmates is 850. No worthy applicant is 
refused admission that is eligible under the rules. It is believed by 
the Trustees, that with a revival of American shipping, we shall 
soon have occasion to largely increase the accommodation and use- 
fulness of the institution. 

They recognize the wisdom of appropriating the entire annual 
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income as fast as it can be made available for the purposes and 
objects of the trust imposed upon them. They have now under 
consideration plans for extensive improvements in the buildings 
attached to the Harbor. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, June 6, 1800. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held this day, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., at the Rooms of 
the Chamber, on Nassau-street, between Cedar and Liberty streets. 

PRESENT. 

Charles S. Smith, JPresident. 
George Wilson, Secretary. 

And a quorum of members. 

The minutes of the annual meeting, held May 1st, were read and 
unanimously approved. . 

* REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. Henry Hentz, Chairman of the Executive Committee, re- 
ported the following named candidates for membership, and recom- 
mended their election : 



Oliver F. Berry, 
Charles Hopkins Bosher, 
Stewart Hartshorn, 
Georqb W. Jones, 
Hugh Krveney, 
Thomas J. Keveney, 
Lewis C. King, 
Warner Miller, 
Willis S. Paine, 
C. H. B. Rouss, 
Paul F. Thebaud, 
Alfred Van Santvoord, 
Charles H. Wheeler, 
Richard T. Wilson, Jr., 



Nominated by 
Andrew J. C. FoYife. 
Charles S. Smith. 
Andrew J. C, FoyIi. 
George Rutlrdge Gibson. 
John Sloans. 
John Sloane. 
George B. Moffat. 
Elliott F. Shepard. 
William Dowd. 
Francis B. Thurber. 
William P. St. John. 
Charles S. Smith. 
Elkan Naumburg. 
Charles S. Smith. 
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These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 

Mr. A. Foster Higgins, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Harbor and Shipping, submitted the following report on the subject 
of the overflows of the Mississippi River : 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

Your Committee on the Harbor and Shipping have had under 
consideration the following communication, addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, and referred by him to the Committee : 

To the President and Members of the New- York Chamber of 
Commerce: 

Gentlemen : We have been requested by a great many of our 
most prominent fellow-citizens of the States bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi River, to brinpj before your Honorable body an intelligent 
presentation of the subject of their sufferings from the overflows of 
that great riv*^r, with the view of invoking your sympathy and 
active co-operation in influencing the Government to promptly 
adopt some certain mode of preventing the recurrence of the source 
of these sufferings. 

We trust we may be permitted here to say, that we ^do so un- 
hesitatingly, for experience has taught us t^at the broad minds of 
the mercliants of New-York are ever ready to respond to the 
appeals of distress, from whatever source they come, and that they 
arc ever keen to discern that it is wise, prudent and profitable to 
extend a helping hand to any and every citizen of the United States 
who really needs and deserves it. We cannot, therefore, doubt 
your cordial assent to the measure proposed in this instance, to 
invoke the aid of the National Government in behalf of a great 
mass of its helpless citizens. 

A few facts, which we think will suflice to convince any fair- 
minded person of the propriety of this request ; The terrible 
results of the recent overflows of this great river, which is estimated 
in the one just subsiding, despite the large and effective protection 
existing in the levees, to have covered over five millions of 
acres ot the most productive soil, even within this rich empire, 
rendering even communication witli the river itself impossible, ex- 
cept by boats ; driving the poor settlers out of the lower stories of 
their houses to take refuge where they are depnved of every ne- 
cessary of life ; their sole reliance for a living, their mules and 
cattle, drowned in thousands — present a picture of horrors from 
which humanity shrinks. The Mississippi Valley has within the 
last fifteen years received at least a hundred thousand colored 
settlers, who, stronger than the white race to stand the malarial 
character of the climate, have erected vast numbers of little homes, 
and have proceeded to cultivate this extraordinarily rich soil, with 
marvellous results ; and it has been estimated that these new 
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settlers aloue have added nearly if Dot fully half a million bales of 
cotton to the annual crop of the Union. There remain in this 
region at least fifteen millions of acres still to be occupied, which, 
if freed from the terror of dreaded overflows, will most certainly 
be availed of and made similarly productive. Aside, therefore, 
from the protection the older districts are entitled to, it is apparent 
that, as a matter of investment and business, the United States 
Government, which freely offers to all its citizens farms worth 
easily from three to five dollars per acre for settlement in the West, 
can, by an expenditure which will not, in all probability, at com- 
pletion, exceed a dollar an acre, so that for all time the dread of 
overflow will be removed, open up for settlement all this rich and 
mighty territory at this small cost per acre, and which will be pur- 
chasable by settlers at a price per acre insignificant in comparison 
with its intrinsic value. 

The United States Mississippi River Commission has, by its 
elaborate and extended examination of this whole subject, deter- 
mined that by the system of levees as devised by it, the problem is 
solvable, and thereby the river can be confined to its natural bed, 
its channel thereby become more even and deeper, and all over- 
flows prevented, but nothing less than a continuous and complete 
system will suffice. The limited application of the system hereto- 
fore adopted, whereby only breaks which have a direct and imme- 
diate effect on the channel are repaired, whilst all others, however 
extended and desolating, are left to the exertions of the local 
authorities, will never suffice to any permanent good. Nor can the 
influence of the compsn-atively few citizens along the river ever 
suffice to produce the legislation required for the States to appro- 
priate any sums of money, at all adequate to accomplish the desired 
end. Unless done by tlie United iStates Government it will not be 
doney and years will roll by, and this possible richest of agricultural 
districts recede into a desolate wilderness. 

The work should be done by the United States. It is in every 
sense National — not that this feature is absolutely essential to the 
wisdom and expediency of the Government's undertaking it — for 
the close and constant intercourse of the whole United States is 
now so prevalent that no one part can suffer without many other 
parts also suffering, and it is very certain that the prosperity of any 
one part makes itself felt in nearly every other part. There can be 
no State's prosperity distinct from the United States' prosperity — 
and the whole United States will feel the benefit from the natural 
return of wealth, the investment of the money required for this 
work will produce. Aside from this, this great National Inland Sea 
"derives its waters from twenty-nine different States and Terri- 
tories;" all of these States contribute directly to producing these 
disastrous results, felt possibly by six only, and most by three. Ta 
which of these twenty-nine can appeal be made for remedy ? They 
all pour their surplus water into the great river, to the destruction 
of their weaker and poorer neighbors ; is it unfair that they should 
be called upon to at least contribute to a complete remedy of the 
evil ? And where is the State that does not directly or indirectly 
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derive some benefit from the millions of wealth soueezed out of these 
sodden grounds, but of which the producer retains but the pittance 
of the poorest living ? 

For these reasons, we respectfully ask such resolutions from your 
Honorable Body, in favor of the performance by the Government 
of such work as shall protect all parties living in the proximity of 
this river from injury. We hand herewith certain pamphlets, 
giving the actions and views of different bodies on the subject. 

(Signed,) Coenklius N. Buss, F. B. Thurbeb, 

John Claplin, H. K. Thurber, 

Edward H. Ammidown, G. G. Williams, 

W. L. Strong, H. E. Garth, 

R. T. Wilson, J. Edward Simmons, 
Majtland, Phelps & Co., Henry IIentz, 

Charles M. Fey, Woodbury Langdon, 

J. D. Vermilyb, Eugene Kelly, 

F. D. Happen, Wm. P. St. John, 

John A. Stewart, C. C. Shayne, 

John H. Inman, Charles Watrous. 

Your Committee has considered this matter in all its bearings — 
are personally familiar with tlie unhappy results produced by these 
overflows. They deem the region thus affected of enormous in- 
trinsic value, capable of raising hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually in products, and that its protection by all available pro- 
cesses and means, is a work eminently proper and the duty of the 
General Government to undertake and perform. Your Committee, 
therefore, recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved^ That this Chamber regards the continued overflows of 
our great inland sea, the Mississippi River, can-ying with them 
loss of life and property, and devastation of most fertile regions, 
as a National disaster. 

Besolvedy That we respectfully request the President of the 
United States to bring this important matter to the attention of 
Congress ; and we most earnestly urge upon Congress the wisdom 
and importance of adopting promptly such measures as experience, 
the results of the Mississippi River Commission and the judgment 
of the United States Corps of Engineers shall determine to be 
needed to create a permanent protection against the overflows of 
the river, and that the required appropriation of money to at once 
begin and finally complete those measures be made by Congress at 
this session. 

Besolvedy That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Chambers 
of Commerce of our sister Cities throughout the United States, and 
that they are hereby respectfully requested to take such action as 
the importance of this great subject demands. 

Resolved^ That a copy of these resolutions and the petition to this 
Chamber in reference to this subject be sent to the President and 
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to each member of the Senate and House of RepreBentatives of the 
United States and to the Press of the country, and that the 
Chairman appoint a Committee of Nine, of which he shall be 
Chairman ex officio, to go to Washington and personally lay this- 
matter before the President and Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) A. Foster Htggins, 
Edward Hinckkn, 
James S. T. Stranahan, 
John H. Starin, 
Vernon H. Brown, 
New-York, June 3d!, 1890. 



Committee 
on the 
^ Harbor and 
iShipping, 



The report and the resolutions were unanimously adopted, and 
the President appointed the following named gentlemen the Com- 
mittee : 

Chauncey M. Depew, John H. Inman, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, A. Foster Higgins, 

. Edward H. Ammidown, Richard T. Wilson, 

John Sloanb, J. Edward Simmons, 

Charles Watrous, 

Mr. Higgins further reported the following preamble and reso- 
lation : 

Whereas, The amount of the appropriations in the River and 
Harbor^ Bill, as passed by the House of Representatives, for con- 
tinuing the improvement of Gowanus Bay Channel, as defined by 
the Act of Congress of August, 1888, will only provide a cut, 
which is not sufficient in width for safe navigation ; and 

Whereas, The commerce of the Port of New-York now requires 
the use of this Channel, with its full projected width and depth, 
as defined by that Act : 

Resolved, Tliat the Senators of this State be requested to secure 
such amendment to the present River and IJarbor Bill as will pro- 
vide for the immediate completion of this work as originally 
projected, and so far carried on. 

Thj preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted, and the 
Secretary was instructed to communicate the action of the Chamber 
on the subject to the Senators in Congress from this State. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Louis WiNDMULLKR offered the following preamble and 
resolution, and moved their adoption : 
2 
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WhereaBy The duties collected under the present tariff are ample 
for the requirements of the Government ; therefore, 

Resolvedy That this Chamber protests in the strongest terras 
against the enactment of the McKini.ky Tariff Bill, or any other 
law by which the duties upon any single article of merchandise 
would be raised beyond those now ruling. 

On motion of Mr. Cokneliits N. Bush, the preamble and resolution 
were laid on the table. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Special Meeting, Tuesday, September 16, 1890. 

A special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was held this 
day, at one o'clock, P. M., at the Rooms of the Chamber, on 
Nassau-street, between Cedar and Liberty streets, pursuant to the 
following requisition : 

New- York, ISepteniber 11, 1890. 
Alexander E. Orr, Esq., 

Vice-President Chamber of Commerce^ New- York : 

Dear Sir : At the request of many merchants we respectfully 
ask that you will call a meeting of the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, to be held on Tuesday next, the 16th inst., to consider 
the treatment of goods in the bonded warehouses under the new 
Tariff Act, which will probably go into effect on the first day of 
October proximo. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed,) J. Edward Simmons, Edward II. Wkatherbeb, 
Charles Lanier, Jamks AI. Constable, 

John N. Beach, Cornelius N. Bliss, 

William E. Tefft, Alfred Ray, 
James H. Dunham, Edward H. Ammidown, 
A. D. JuiLLiARD, Edward H. Perkins, Jr., 

Edward E. Eames, John VV. Murray, 
Ernkst Werner, John Gibb, 

George H. Dunham, Charles Sternbach, 
Thomas W. Lowell, A. IIerkman, 
Arthur L. Lesher, E. A. Price, 
P. B. WoRRALL, Richard Butler, 

Thomas H. Wood, M. Naumburg, 
E. Naumburg, Joseph Park, 

Solomon Stein, James McCreery, 

John Sloane, Isaac Ickelueimbr. 
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PRESENT. 

Alexander E. Orr, Mrst Vice-President. 
George Wilson, Secretary, 

And a quorum of mernbers. 

Mr. J. Edward Simmons, after a few introductory remarks, offered 
the following preamble and renolutions, and moved their adoption : 

Whereas, It is provided in or by the so-called M^jKinley Tariff 
Bill that the time for removing the goods now in bond shall not 
extend beyond the Ist of November next ; and 

Wh.ereas, The limited time allowed for such removal would 
oause an unusual demand for money from importers, and thereby 
increase the present striui^ency of the money market at a time 
when all the currency of the country is needed for crop moving 
purposes ; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Chamber that it would be 
greatly for the benefit of the entire commercial and business inter- 
ests of the country that the time for removing goods now in bond 
be extended to February 1st, 1891, and this Chamber urgently re- 
quests that the bill be so amended. 

Pesoloed, That a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolution, 
duly authenticated by the seal of the Chamber and the siirnatures 
of its officers, be transmitted to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Cornelius N. Buss seconded the resolutions, and stated 
that the Committees of the Senate and House had practically agreed 
to extend the time to February 1, 1891, as named in the resolution ; 
and the Honorable Secretary of the Treasury had also recommended 
the change. 

Mr. Bliss said he desired the Chamber to be in accord with the 
authorities at Washington, and therefore hoped the resolutions 
would be adopted. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Louis Windmuller, the President 
put the question, and the preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 
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Monthly Meeting, Thursday October 2, 1800. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held this day, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., at the Rooms of 
the Chamber, on Nass^au-street, between Cedar and Libei*ty streets. 

PRESENT. 

Alexander E. Orr, Mrst Vice-President, 
Gkorgk Wii^on, tSecrttary, 

And a quorum of members. 

THE DEATH OF MR. JAMES M. BROWN. 

In calling the Chamber to order, Mr. Alexander E. Orr, the 
Vice-President, said : 

Gentlemen : It is always a sad duty to announce the death of a 
fellow menjher — lo inform you that one with whom we have been 
accustomed to associate, shall meet with us no more — but it is far 
harder and sadder when that one had made himself dear to us all 
by his manliness, his kindly courtesy, his? sterling integrity, his 
patriotism in the dark hours of his country's need, and his upright 
Chnstian character, and who, in recognition of all this, had received 
from us the highest honor that it is in our gift to bestow. 

With profound feelinga of sorrow I make the announcement that 
James M. Brown, for over thirty years a member, and from 1884 
to 1887 the President of the Chamber of Commerce, departed this 
life at Manchester, Vermont, on the nineteenth day of July last. 

As it is the rule of the Chamber to suspend its meetings during 
the months of July, August and September of each year, we have 
been unable to take appropriate action till to-day, (although we 
were officially represented at the funeral.) I therefore ask you now 
to suspentl the regular order of business that suitable resolutions 
and remarks relative to our deceased member, Ex-President and 
friend, may be presented for your respectful consideration. 

Mr. Henry F. Spaulding, in behalf of the Executive Committee, 
offered the following resolutions : 

Resolvedy That by the death of James M. Brown this Chamber 
has lost one of its most valuable members, and the community a 
sincerely honored and highly respected citizen. 

Jiesolved, That as a merchant and banker, his enterprise, his 
systematic attention to business affairs, his unvarying good faith 
and fidelity, and his unstained integrity entitles his name to a con- 
spicuous place in the commercial annals of the country. The 
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Chamber desires to bear its testimony to his manliness and kindness 
of heart, to his elevated Christian character, to liis liberality and 
activity in works of charity, and to the unostentatious Biuiplicily of 
his piivate life. 

Jiesolved, That in common with the whole commercial community 
of this City, we respectfully tender our sympathy to his mourning 
family and friends, and that these rcsolulinns, together with tiie 
remarks that may be made on this occasion by his former associ- 
ates, be communicated to them as a token of our regard. 

BEMABKS OF MR. SAMUEL D. BABCOCK. 

Mb. President : I second most heartily the resolutions just 
presented with reference to our former President, the late Jambs 
M. Brown, and I am sure we must all feel that they portray with 
conciseness and fidelity the character of the man. He was one of 
the older members of the Chamber, and for a hmg period served 
most satisfactorily as Vice-President and President. It was my 
privilege to be an official with him in this body for many yeai-s; as 
well as to be associated with him in several other organizations. 
Reviewing our experience in these relations, and our acquaintance 
which commenced nearly half a century ago, I can say without 
exaggeration that he lived on a plane above the large majoriiy of 
men whom I have met, either in business or social circles. No 
questionable transaction found a place in his long and useful career 
among us. 

Though somewhat reserved in manner, he was thoroughly sincere, 
and promptitude, earnestness and conscientiousness were among his 
prominent characteristics. 

Unlike many occupying a conspicuous position, he was alive to 
the claims which the community had upon him, and he ji^ave 
liberally of his time and means to good works. The records of 
churches, hospitals, charitable institutions, and of numerous secular 
corporations, bear testimony to his valuable and disinterested 
services. 

I saw Mr. Brown shortly before he left for the country. He had 
then reached the Psalmist's limit of human life, but he appeared to 
me, both mentally and physically, twenty years younger. A few 
days later I was shocked by the news of his death, which came so 
suddenly, that he was probably unconscious of its approach, and he 
passed away without the suspense and suflFering incident to pro- 
tracted illness. 

Among the positions held by our departed friend was that of 
Trustee of Greenwood Cemetery ; in its management, as elsewhere, 
he was prompt and efficient, and ho always manilested a deep 
interest in its affairs. 

In that great city of the dead his mortal remains found a resting 
place, over them the autumnal winds sinij a requiem, but we may 
confidently believe that the disembodied spirit, freed from the 
burden of the flesh, has passed through the golden gates of the 
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Celestial City, and entered upon a higher state of existence in the 
life eternal. 



REMARKS OF MR. WILLIAM E. DODGE. 

Mr. President : We are all real mourners to-day. In the death 
of our honored associate, who was so long the presiding officer of 
this Chamber, we each of us feel a sense of personal loss. 

In speaking of his life and services, as you have kindly asked me 
to do, I want to emphasize one fact, which ought to bring much 
cheer and comfoit to us, even in the sadness of a memorial service. 

We are apt to lake gloomy views of the future of our City, and 
to believe that greed, selfishness and evil influences in our govern- 
ment have entirely the upper hand. * 

We overlook, sometimes, the large number of strong, faithful and 
quiet men who are always^ open to the call of duty, inflexible for 
the right, liberal, high-minded and always to be relied on in every 
civic emergency. 

Of this class, our honored friend, whom we mourn to-day, was a 
fine type. 

In the old story, familiar to nil of us, the most wicked city of all 
time was doomed to destruction — but the promise came that if ten 
righteotis men could be found, it should be saved. 

Thank God, we have in this city many score of men who love the 
right and cannot be tempted to evil. They are staunch, faithful, 
cool-headed and able. Their quiet, unseen- influence is always felt 
and feared. They form a regulating and controlling power hard to 
estimate. As a leader among these men Mr. Jamks A1. Brown had a 
large place. He was singularly modest and unobtrusive. Ilis 
name and deeds were never heralded in the press ; but he never 
flinched from any duty, and his judgment was so true, and his 
steadiness in service so marked, that he grew quietly to be a man 
of great influence and of real power in the community. 

As an American he had the virtues of the olden time — always 
putting love of country above loyalty to party. As a citizen he 
was energetic, untiring and faithful. 

As a banker, a model of reliability, strong good sense, true judg- 
ment and steadiness of purpose. 

As a Christian gentleman his time, his influence and his money 
were always open to every worthy call for help or sympathy. 

Strongly attached to his own special Church, he was still in hearty 
accord with good men of whatever name, and ready to cooperate 
in a practical way with every object he believed would help men 
who sufl^eied or were in need, in any part of the world. 

His sympathies were broad, catholic and far-reaching, and the 
absence of his wise counsels will be sorely felt in many Boards of 
Christian and philanthrojiic work. 

We shall cherish, his memory in this Chamber, and shall always 
hope there may be a steady succession of men of whom he was the 
model and type as a saving influence in our city life. 
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BBMABK8 OF MB. FBBDBBIOK A. OONKLINQ. 

Mb. Pbbstdbnt : It has been my good fortune to be associated 
with Mr. Bbown during the last thirty years in this body, and also 
in the Board of Governors of the New-York Hospital. Within that 
period I have passed several summers under the same roof with him 
and his family. In this way the opportunity has been afforded to 
observe the daily beauty of his life, and to form an esteem for him 
which makes his removal by death a personal bereavement. 

What has been said of his scrupulous sense of honor as a mer- 
chant and a banker, and of his fidelity and promptitude in the dis- 
charge of every duty of a business nature, has been so well said 
that I will not enlarge upon it. But I cannot permit the occasion 
to pass without acknowledging ray indebtedness to him for much 
valuable counsel during the discussion in the House of Representa- 
tives of the financial policy of Mr. Lincoln's administration. 

Residing, as I have done for forty years, almost within the shadow 
of the Church of the Ascension, I may be permitted to refer 
briefly to his religious life. Since he succeeded his brother, the 
late lamented Mr. Stewabt Bbown, as a Vestryman of that Parish, 
and subsequently as a Church Warden, his devotion to the services 
of the Church has been as uniform and regular as that of the 
Rector himself. During that period his benefactions to all the 
charities and beneficent purposes of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this Diocese have not been surpassed by those of any 
other communicant. I have no hesitation in making this statement, 
strange as it may seem to some of those present. But he has never 
for a moment forgotten the sublime lesson taught by Him above 
whose cradle shone the star of Bethlehem, whose devoted follower 
he was. lie has not done his alms that he might have glory of 
men. In doing his alms he has not let the left hand know what 
the right hand doeth. I may illustrate by a single instance. 

Year after year, on the first Sunday in Advent, when the contri- 
butions of the people have been asked for the support of Home and 
Foreign Missions, invariably two bank notes, folded together, for 
the sum of five hundred dollars each, have been found in the plate. 
In a note which I have received from the Rev. Dr. Donald, the 
Rector of Ascension Parish, that gentleman says : 

" He seldom sent a cheque to a person whom he wished to aid. 
He usually sent a bank note, with * do not mention my name.' He 
never told me that the bank notes for missions were from him. He 
avoided all reference to. the matter. 

" His love to my Parish all the world may know. His loss to 
me, whom he upheld and encouraged in the first dark days of my 
rectorship, and afterwards in the undertakings of a renewed pros- 
perity, none can know." 

Addressing myself for a moment to his more intimate personal 
friends, I venture to go one step further. During his entire married 
life it has been his undeviatmg practice to assemble his family 
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promptly at eight o'clock in the morning for Divine worship. If 
for any reason the mem here of his household have been unable to be 
present, he has still knelt reverently and offered up the beautiful 
prayers appointed by the Clmrch for this purpose. 

He is gone, and the places which knew him will know him no 
more for ever. He has passed serenely from the struggles of inquiry 
to a certainty of knowledge, from a world of doubt to a world of 
truth. Well may it be said of him in the words of the sacred lyric : 

" The sweft remembrance of the just 
Shall iloarihh when he sleeps in dust." 

REMARKS OF MR. JAMES 8. T. STRANAHAN. 

Mr. President : I would gladly add to what has been said, but 
I have no power to make an addition of the slightest kind. Indeed, 
I did not know of the contem|»lated action of the Chamber until I 
came here. It has occurred to me, however, that there was one 
point in the character of Mr. Bkown and his house that has been 
omitted. I refer to the fact that Brown Brothers. & Co., with 
their kindred houses in Europe and in this country, laid the founda- 
tion for the lines of steamers which now ply between New-York 
and the Old World. They were not encouraged as they ought to 
have been. It fell to my lot, as a Member of Congress, to under- 
take a feeble help to that house in can-ying out their great enterprise, 
which the Government and the people of this country failed to 
understand. But, sir, it is gratifying to know that the example 
set by that house has finally been regarded by our Government as 
worthy of imitation, and that that house should lead our Govern- 
ment, by the example thus 8et, to reap the crop which will honor 
our country, and be remembered as the early work of the house of 
Brown Buotuers & Co. 



remarks of MR. HENRY HBNTZ. 

Mr. President : Perhaps it would not be amiss for me to men- 
tion a little incident that occurred in my early business career with 
Mr. Brown. More thun thirty years ago, when I was a young 
man, not overburdened with means, I sold a large bill of merchan- 
dise to a party, and called upon Mr. Brown to inquire about the 
standing of the buyer. He told me he thought he was good, and 
that he would be able to sell his "bills" and pay for the merchandise, 
but he was not able to do so. I depended upon the money to meet 
my engagements. I again called upon Mr. HROWNand told him the 
condiiion I w^as in. I had what then might be considered nothing 
more than a i)iece of waste paper, a bill of lading for four hundred 
and fil'ty bales of cotton for collateral security, upon which none of 
the banks would loan money. Mr. Brown asked me how much I 
wanted. I said, " Twenty thousand dollars." He replied, " You 
can have it." He did not refer to the rate of interest, and, consider- 
ing that I had only a slight acquaintance with him, I looked upon 
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Ids act as a most generous one ; hence I think it wonld be inappro- 
priate to let the proceedins^ of thin meeting pass without my making 
some mention of his goodness of heart to me, which I have never 
forgotten. 

The President then put the question, and the resolutions were, 
l>y a rising vote, unanimously adopted. 

The order of business was then resumed. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. FIbxrt Hbntz, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
reported tlie following named candidates for membership, and 
recommended their election : 

Nominated by 

William Waldorf Astor, Cuajiles S. Smith. 

Hknry a. Caksar, Henry Bauendaul. 

George Coppkll, Charles S. Smith. 

AusTix CoKBiN, John Sloan e. 

Henry W. Maxwell, John Sloans. 

Edward H. Van Incjen, John Sloan b. 

William Augustus Walker, John P. Paulison. 

Marshall Ormb Wilson, Charles S. Smith. 

These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected members 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. Hentz offered the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the President be and he is hereby authorized to 
appoint Ji Special Committee of five meinlxM-s, with power, to make 
arranirements for the One Hiin«lrod and Twenty-second Annual 
Banquet of the Chamber, on Tuesday evening, November 18th 
proximo. 

The President appointed as the Committee Messrs. 

Woodbury Langdon, Charles A. Hoyt, 

John Jay Knox, J. Edward Simmons, 

J. Seaver Page. 

Mr. Hentz further offered the following resolution : 

Reeolvedy That the President be and he is hereby authorized to 
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appoint a Special Committee of ten members, with power, to co- 
operate with Committees of other Societies in entertaining the 
members of the BritiHh Iron and Steel Institute and the Verein 
Deutscher Eisenbttttenleute, now holding their annual meetings in 
this City. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and the President ap- 
pointed as the Committee Messrs. 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Collis P. Huntington, 

Abram S. IIbwitt, John Sloans, 

Andrew Carnegie, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 

George A. Crocker, Edward H. Ammidown, 

D. Willis James, John M. Cornell. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. J. Edward Simmons submitted a report from the authori- 
ties of the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, with reference 
to the prospective tariff and tonnage, which will be subsidiary to 
the Can.al. Mr. Simmons said the question was one of great com- 
mercial importance, and should be referred to a proper Committee 
of the Chamber for investigation. He thereupon offered the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution, and moved their adoption : 

Whereas^ The Maritime Canal Company of Xicarac^ua has been 
duly incorporated by Act of the Congress of the United States of 
America ; and 

WhereaSy The said Company is now thoroughly organized and 
actively engaged in the work of constructing an inter-oceanic ship 
canal from San Juan del Norte, on the Atlantic Coast, to Brito, on 
the Pacific Coast of Nicaragua ; and 

Whereas, The enterprise is one entirely American, and of the 
greatest commercial importance, especially with regard to the exten- 
sion of the trade and commerce of the United States ; and 

Whereas, The said Company has caused to be prepared and ta 
be presented to the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- 
York a report on the prospective traffic and tonnage which will be 
subsidiary to the Canal, when completed and open for transit ; now^ 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the said report be accepted and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws, to 
investigate and verify the statements contained therein, and to 
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submit its conclusions thereupon at the next regular meeting of the 
Chamber. 

The preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted. 

The President stated that Mr. Ludwig Wiener, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cape Town, S. A., was present, and after 
adjournment he would have the pleasure of introducing him to the 
members individually. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

A communication was read from the President of the United 
States, dated Executive Mansion, Washington, September 18, 1890, 
acknowledging the receipt of a copy of the resolutions adopted by 
the Chamber, on the 16th ultimo, in reference to the time allowed 
for removing gools from bond under the new Tariff Act. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 

A communication was read from the Hon. L. P. Morton, Vice- 
President of the United States, dated Vice-President's Chamber, 
Washington, September 18, 1890, acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of the above mentioned resolutions, and stating that he had 
laid the same before the Senate, as requested. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 

.A commimication was read from the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, dated Speaker's Room, 
Washington, September 18, 1890, acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of the same resolutions, and stating that he had placed the 
same in the hands of the Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, November 6, 1890. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce wa* 
held this day, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., at the Rooms of 
the Chamber, on Nassau-street, between Cedar and Liberty streets^ 
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PRESENT. 

Charles S. Smith, President, 

Morris K. Jksup, Second Vice-President, 

Gkorok Wilson, Secretary, 

And a quorum of iiienibers. 

The minutes of the regular meeting, held June 5, of the ppecial 
meeting, held September 16, and the regular meeting, held October 
2, were read and approved. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. Henry Hentz, Chairman of the Executive Committee, re- 
ported the following named candidates for membership, and recom- 
mended their election : 

Nominated hy 

Isaac Denby, Stephen W. Carey. 

James P. Dike, Camden C. Dike. 

Anthony Dkexel Holmes, Siuart G. Nelson. 

Edward I. Horsman, James W. Tappin. 

Addison C. Rand, John K. Cilley. 

John H. Seed, Stephen W. Carey. 

John A. Walker, Edward F. C. Young. 

These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 

Mr. Hentz also reported the nomination by the Committee of the 
following named gentlemen as dfh'gates to represent the Chamber 
at the Twenty-iirst Aimual Meeting of the National Board of 
Trade, to be held in New-Orleans, La., commencing on Monday^ 
December 8th next, at twelve o'clock, noon : 

James S. T. Stranahan, Frederick A. Conkling, 

A. Foster Higgins, William H. Lyon, 

William L. Strong. 

These gentlemen were, on motion, unanimously elected delegates. 

Mr. Francis B. Thurmer, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Commerce and the Revenue Laws, to which was referred on the 2d 
ultimo the report and resolution in reference to the prospect! v© 
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trafllio and tonnage of the Nicaragua Canal, submitted the follow- 
ing report on the subject : 

7b the Chamber of Commerce : 

Referring to the preamble and resolution adopted at the meeting 
of the Cljamber of Commerce, October 2d, and referred to your 
Committee, relating to a report on the prospective traflSc and 
tonnnge which will be subsidiary to the Maritime Canal of Nica- 
ragua, when completed, your Committee would state : 

That the report accompanying the resolution is a valuable and 
exhaustive statement of the whole subject, and your Committee 
recommends that it be placed on file by the Chamber for the infor- 
mation of its members and others interested, but it is impossible for 
your Committee to verify conclusions which are largely a matter of 
opinion. 

It is accompanied by references to official documents and other 
authorities, to which persons interested can refer and draw their 
own deductions therefrom as to the soundness or otherwise of the 
conclusions arnved at in the report ; but even the most superficial 
perusal must convince the reader of the enormous value and im- 
portance to the world's commerce of the construction of such a 
work, the full value of which can only be demonstrated by time, as 
it will create and develop a large portion of the traffic which will 
be tributary to it. 

Concerning the project of the Nicaragua Canal, General Grant 
wrote in February, 1881 : 

" I congratulate myself on the fact that the most careful explora- 
tions have demonstrated that the route standing in this attitude 
before the world is the one which commends itself as a judicious^ 
economical and prosperous work." 

More recent and closer observations and surveys made by eminent 
engineers, together with the rapid progress of the work recently un- 
dertaken, confirm that opinion, and wo heartily commend to the 
members pf the Chamber a careful examination of the report on 
the prospective traffic herewith submitted. 

(Signed,) Francis B. Thurbbr, "j Committee 
Charles Watrous, on J^oreign 

Stephen W. Carey, > Commerce 
James McCreery, and the Reve* 

GusTAV H. Schwab, J ntie Laws, 
New- York, November 5, 1890. 

Mr. Thurber also reported that the Committee have had under 
consideration a communication received from Mr. W. M. Strachan, 
dated London, September 26, 1890, in reference to the existing 
treaties with Japan, and he had been requested to submit the fol- 
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lowing preamble and resolutions on the subject for adoption by the 
Chamber : 

WhereaSy It is reported that negotiations are now pending be- 
tween the Government of Japan and the United Slates Government 
for the revision of existing treaties between the two nations, which 
contemplate, among other provisions, relinquishing extra territorial 
rights now existing, by which foreigners resident in Japan are 
subject to the laws of their own country ; and 

Whereas^ The foreign residents in Japan are a unit in opposition 
to the relinquishment of such rights, as is shown by a mass meeting 
of foreign residents, of all nationalities, held in Yokohama, Sep- 
tember 11th, 1890, at w^hich over four hundred foreign residents 
were present, and resolutions opposed to this feature of such revision 
wefe unanimously adopted ; and 

WhereaSy In the judgment of this Chamber, such relinquishment 
would imperil the interests of Ameriran citizens, many of whom 
own real estate and other })roperty in the Treaty Ports of Japan : 

Hesolved, It is the judgment of this Chamber, that such action at 
the present time would be inexpedient and unwise, and we respect- 
fully but earnestly protest against such action being taken. 

Jiesolved, That a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolution 
be forwarded to the Secretary of State, with the request for his 
immediate consideration. 

The preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Thomas P. Ball, Chairman of the Council of the Nautical 
School of the Port of New-York, submitted a Report of the Six- 
teenth Annual Examination of the School, held on the United States 
ship St. Mary's, on Timrsday, the 9th of October. ' . 

The Council took occasion to recommend the transfer of the 
entire management of the School to the ship-owning interests of the 
port which they l)elieved to be necessary to enlarge its sphere of 
usefulness and the attainment of more satisfactory results. 

The Chamber, not being prepared to adopt the recommendation 
without further consideration, the Report was, on motion of Mr. 
James S. T. Stranahan, referred back to the Council, and they 
were instructed to confer with the Board of Education on the sub- 
ject, and report the result at the next regular meeting of the 
Chamber. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Ambrose Snow offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tion : 

WhereaSy We have of freight carriers on our lakes, rivers and 
coasls, including foreign trade, about four and a half million tons 
of shipping, which employs men designated as seamen by the Gov- 
ernment, and entitled to a share in the benefits of the Marine 
Hospital ; and 

WhereaSy Through the exertion of some philanthropists, a law 
was passed called a Shipping Law, the object of which was to im- 
prove the character of seamen ; the bill aimed to prevent the pay- 
ment of advance wages ; and, in order to accomplish this object, 
the law provided, under penalty, that no American ship going on a 
foreign voyage or to California should pay any advance wages to 
seamen ; and, to ensure the law being complied with. Commissioners 
were appointed in all of the principal seaports of our country to 
supervise the shipping and discharge of seamen, and to see that 
all the provisions of the law were enforced. 

This Shipping Law has been tried some fifteen years, and has 
utterly failed to effect the object of its promoters, but, on the con- 
trary, has prQved an injury to both ship and seamen ; and 

Whereas^ The shipping tonnage comprised in the foreign carry- 
ing trade and subject to the Commissioners' rules constitutes less 
than one-fifth of all our tonnage afloat, and we submit, is it ju>t or 
reasonable to fix pains and penalties on the owners of one-fifth of 
our tonnage for doing what the other four-fifths are perfectly at 
liberty to do ? Now, therefore, in order to abolish a burden that 
the foreign going shipping interests has suffered too long, and to 
relieve the Government of an expense, useless alike to ship and 
seaman ; therefore, be it 

Resolved^ That it is the" ijense of this Chamber that the law 
creating Shipping Commissioners should be repealed, and that ships 
in foreign trade should be permitted to make contracts with their 
employes with the same freedom that is now enjoyed by all our 
other tonnage. 

The preamble and resolution were referred to the Committee on 
the Harbor and Shipping for consideration and report. 

Mr. G. Waldo Smith offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, and moved their adoption : 

Whereas, A bill known as the Conger Lard Bill (H. R. 11,568) 
^has passed the House of Representatives and is now pending in the 
Senate, which imposes special taxes upon manufacturers and dealers 
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in compound lard, together with onerous regulations upon dealers 
and transpoitation companieB, in the form of licenses, book-keepings 
marking of product**, Ac, with heavy penalties for violations of the 
many provisions ; and 

Whereas, The proposed legislation discriminates against the 
product of one section of our country in favor of another, by regu- 
lations which are so complicated and onerous that they are meant 
to be and will be practically prohibitive of the marketing and use 
of a wholesome product, and is a step in the direction of unduly 
complicating and embarrassing trade and commerce without suffi- 
cient reason therefor ; therefore, 

liesohed, That while the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New -York is in favor of all measures that will tend to elevate the 
purity and quality of our food supjily, is of the opinion that the 
proposed legislation is inexpedient and unjust, and that no further 
legislation on this subject is desirable, except such as may be lodged 
in a general national food adulteration act, which will prohibit in- 
jurious adulteration and insure the selling of non-injurious articles 
for what they are. 

Jiesolved, Tliat a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to each 
Senator, and that, should the bill pass the Senate, that a copy be 
foi-warded to the President of the United States, with the request 
that he withhold his approval of said bill. 

After considerable discussion, the preamble and resolutions were, 
on motion of Mr. Stranahan, referred to the Committee on 
Internal Trade and Improvements, to consider and report thereon 
at the next regular meeting of^the Chamber. 

Mr. G. Waldo Smith offered the following resolution, and moved 
its adoption : 

liesolvedj That Mr. Josiau O. Ward be and he is hereby elected 
a Conmiissioner for Licensing Sailors' Hotels or Boarding Houses 
in the City of Kew-York, under and in pursuance of the provisions 
of Sections 2069 to 2083, inclusive, of the New-York City Consoli- 
dation Act of 1882. 

Mr. Smith stated that by the omission of the City of Brooklyn 
from the Commission, by the Consolidated Act of 1882, it was 
deemed necessary that the Commissioner elected by the Chamber 
in May last should be re-elected, to comply with the Consolidated 
Act. 

The resolution was, on motion of Mr. Stranahan, referred to 
the Committee on the Harbor and Shipping for report. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

A eommaiucation was read from Mrs. Jamss M. Brown, dated 
New- York, October 27th, 1890, acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of the resolutions adopted by the Chamber in respect to the 
death of her husband, the late James M. Brown,' for^se vera! years 
its President. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 

ADDRESS BT GENERAL P. J. JOUBBRT, EX-PRESIDBNT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

The President introduced General P. J. Joubert, Ex-President 
of the Republic of the Transvaal, South Africa. 

This gentleman delivered a brief address to the Chamber. He 
Baid the object of his visit was primarily to see and become familiar 
with the United States and its people, and to do all in his power as 
a private citizen to bring the two republics into closer commercial 
relations. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



One Hundred and Twenty-Second Annual Banquet, 
Tuesday, November 18, 1890. 

The One Hundred and Twenty-Second Annual Banquet op 
THB Chamber of Commerce was given at Delmonico's, Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-sixth-street, Tuesday evening, November 18th, 
1890. 

Two hundred and forty-eight members and guests were present 
on the occasion. 

Mr. Charles S. Smith, President of the Chamber, presided. 

Of the invited guests present were the following named gentle- 
men i 

The Hon. Groysr Clbyblakd, Ex-President of the United 
States. 

The Hon. Cabl Sohurz, Ez-Secretary of the Interior. 
General Willllm T. Sherman, U. S. Army. 
3 * 
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Major-General John M. Schofibld, U. S. Army. 

The Hon. Gborge William Curtis. 

President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University. 

The Rt. Rev. Hbnrt C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese 
of New-York. 

The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 

Mr. Daniel Huntington. 

Mr. George H. Boughton. 

Mr. Samuel D. Babcock, Ex-President of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. David M. Stone. 

The Hon. Henry W. Seymour. 

Mr. Horace White. 

Mr. Charles R. Miller. 

The Hon. Edward S. Lacey, Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. Arthur F. Bowers. 

Mr. Edward Cary. 

The Hon. Robert P. Potter, Superintendent of the United 
States Census. 

Mr. J. M. Bundy. 

Mr. Lewis M. Iddings. 

Mr. William P. Sullivan. 

Mr. Charles T. Cunningham. 

The Divine blessing was asked by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of New- York. 

At nine o'clock the President asked the attention of the com- 
pany, and spoke as follows : 

SPEECH OF MR. CHARLES S. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE. 

• 

Gentlemen : Notwithstanding the recent serious disturbance 
which has agitated the monetary circles of London and New-York, 
and regardless of what seems to some of us a victory and a vindica- 
tion, and to others only a cruel and unexpected political cyclone 
which has swept over the country, disturbing so many apparently 
solid foundations and blighting so many hopes, yet I congratulate 
you, gentlemen of the Chamber, that you with your friends and 
guests are gathered together to-night in full numbers in the serene 
and quiet atmosphere which always surrounds the Banquet of our 
ancient Association. 

A delegation, by vote of the Chamber, was recently "sent to 
Washington to appear before a Committee of the United States 
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Senate, on a qaeetion affecting the business interests of the country. 
A distinguished Senator, not familiar of course with the com- 
mercial life of New- York, remarked that the dinners of the Chamber 
of Commerce were famous, and the statesmen of the country 
fleemed always ready to assist at them, and give the benefit of 
their wisdom, but, said he, what are the functions and duties of the 
Chamber ? 

To this question an obvious reply was made, tliat our dinners were 
certainly more attractive and better attended than the monthly meet- 
ings, but no matter which of the great political parties held for the time 
being the reins of government, this Association was bound by its tra- 
ditions and precedents in all matters of State and National legislation 
relating to commerce and industry, to promote good laws, to amend 
imperfect laws and defeat bad ones ; that in the matter of relief to 
sufferers by famine, fire or flood more than two million dollars in 
charity have passed through the hands of our Treasurer for these 
commendable objectn within the last quarter of a century. [Ap- 
plause.] We are approaching the season of the year when mer- 
chants take account of stock, and draw off the annual balance 
sheet ; and so as you are aware it is the custom of our orators 
at this time to take stock of great public events in the com- 
mercial world which have occurred since we last met. 

No one can speak even casually of the severe crisis in financial 
circles of the last few days, which I believe is now happily passing 
away, without reference to the heroic position taken by the great 
banks and bankers of London and New- York. [Applause.] They 
launched the life boat in time to save a disastrous wreck, [applause,] 
and they deserve the thanks and confidence of the commercial world. 
[Applause.] 

Whatever may be our individual judgment concerning the recent 
legislation by Congress regarding Silver and the Tariff, no thought- 
ful man will deny, that, for good or evil, the last session of Congress 
was the most important and eventful session that has been held 
since the close of (ur civil war. [Applause.] 

There are on this side of the Atlantic 40,000,000 of peoples, 
mostly of the Spanish speaking race, joined to us by the ties of 
community of government, our immediate neighbors, whom, I 
believe, desire to enter upon the most fraternal, intimate, social 
and business relations with this country. I have the profound con- 
viction that Reciprocity is the key wliich will open wide this door 
of commercial intercourse, [prolonged applause,] and give to us the 
natural outlet for our surplus products, which we must have, or our 
manufacturers must for the present cease to increase. I an of 
the opinion, that the considerate judgment of this country will 
demand of the party in power that reciprocity, which is only another 
name for fair trade, [applause,] shall be adopted as the true 
American economic policy in connection with our foreign coniintMce. 
If legislation is needed to perfect and carry out this system, then 
woe to the men or party who stand in its way. 

I have been requested by the Banquet Committee, befoic asking 
your attention to the regular order of proceedings, to say lli:iL they 
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have reluctantly decided to omit the customary and complimentary 
toasts to the constituted authorities, and to proceed at once to the 
intellectual entertainment for which you are waiting. They have 
been induced to depart from this practice because they have noticed 
that the family men among our members become restless as the 
midnight hour approaches, and one of this class (newly married) 
requested me to repeat the following pathetic linos : 

*' There is a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons us away ; 
There is a voice you cannot hear, 
That bids us not to stay." 

[Laughter and applause.] 

The President. — Gentlemen, in the absence of the distinguished 
author of " Reciprocity with Foreign Nations," there is no man 
in the country who can more fitly replace upon this occasion the 
Secretary of State than our highly esteemed fellow member, the 
Hon. CuAUNCEY M. Depew, who will address you on this subject. 

SPEECH OF THE HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : I have attended the meetings 
of the Chamber of Commerce consecutively for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. [Laughter.] I began young. [Laughter.] This is the -first 
time that I have ever heard it officially announced by the President 
of the Chamber that the officials of the United States blocked the 
way. [Laughter.] 

1 have noted, as a student of banquets, [laughter,] that after you 
have passed the sorbet and the canvas-back, there is an impatience 
and a hilarity, growing, I suppose, from seriousness, that leads to a 
restiveness in tlie audience, which nothing can quell. For the first 
time in my experience of twenty-five years I have seen this audi- 
ence silent, quiet, utterly immovable for a minute. It was a tribute 
to American modesty. Every man expected while facing the 
photographer, whose flash-lighted picture was to immortalize our 
features for posterity, to occupy a more conspicuous place than his 
neighbor. The President has alluded to the gloomy circumstances 
under which this body meets to-night. The artist of the occasion 
seems to have anticipated it. In the menu he has placed the shield 
of the Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce not where it 
usually is, at the head of the card, but upon the table cloth, and over 
it is a bottle of champagne, [laughter,] and the motto is " Excelsior.'*" 
[Much laughter.] 

[Turning to Ex-President Cleveland, Mr. Depew said :] 

At a distinguished banquet held recently, my friend, Mr. Cleve- 
land, was placed by my friend, Mr. Springer, in the Presidential 
nomination for 1892. [Cheers.] If I should complete the picture 
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I would create the conditions of 1888, and place Jambs G. Blajnb 
in the field, [great cheering,] and we would start now. [Renewed 
and tremendous cheering.] There is nothing like pleasing every- 
body. [Mr. Cleveland joined in the general laughter.] That's 
what I'm here for. [Cheers and laughter.] Reciprocity smacks of 
elections. [Cheers and laughter.] And when I speak of elections, 
especially of the recent election, [cries of " Oh,"] standing upon 
the same platform with Ex-President Cleveland, with my friend, 
George William Curtis, with my friend. President Eliot, of 
Harvard, with my friend, Horace White, of the Post^ and my 
friend, Mr. Miller, of the l^meSy I feel lonesome. [Much laughter 
and cheering.] I think Carl Schurz should come to my assistance. 
I feel like the Massachusetts corpse who was killed in a railroad 
accident, and who remarked to the undertaker, [expressions of in- 
credulity,] " old man, never mind the expense, but have the sym- 
pathizers respectable." [Laughter.] But reciprocity — but what is 
reciprocity anyhow ? [Laughter.] If my friend, Bishop Potter, 
will permit me, I will state that it is the Yankee vei-sion of the 
Golden Rule, [applause, led by Bishop Potter,] " Do unto others 
as they do unto you." [Tremendous cheering and laughter. Bishop 
Potter nodded.] But this crisis — [laughter] — you always get in 
trouble if you mix religion and politics. [Roars of laughter.] 

In its long and honorable career the Chamber of Commerce has 
never met upon a more interesting occasion than the present. It 
represents to-night more than it has done during any one of its one 
hundred and twenty-two years. The events of the last few days 
have revolutionized the thought and action of the world. They 
have demonstrated that the real power in the government of Chris- 
tendom is the man of business. The merchants and the bankers 
have directed the thought of the world, and become the leaders of 
its public action. [Applause.] In all ages government has been 
controlled by classes born to rule, and having little knowledge, by 
training or opportunity, of business. It is so to-day in all the 
countries of Europe and Asia. With us the exacting cares and the 
-competitions of business, together with its brilliant opportunities, 
have largely left the management of our public affairs to men un- 
known in the commercial and financial circles of a country whose 
people are wholly given to business. 

It has always been the habit in times of great mercantile or 
financial distress to rely upon the Government for relief. In Eng- 
land the Bank Act is suspended and enormous powers given to the 
Bank of England ; upon the Continent the Imperial treasuries are 
opened. With us we franticly appeal to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to rush into Wall Street and speculate in Government 
bonds. But a crisis of unequalled seriousness and magnitude has 
been met and its consequences averted without asking the aid of 
Oabinets or Secretaries, without the suspension of statutes or the 
violation of law, by the commercial statesmanship of New- York 
and London. [Applause.] The event so startling in its revelations 
has also reversed time-honored prejudices. The ideal of mercantile 
•conservatism and wisdom has been for generations the English 
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banker, while light-headed ness and frivolity have been suppoeed to 
characterize the Frenchman. But when the British market i» 
threatened with a total collapse, the Bank of England discovers 
that the imaginary airy frog-eater across the Channel is serenely 
solvent, and, in the interest of international commerce and good 
finance, will lend fifteen million dollars at three per cent, when 
the ruling rate is six. [Applause.] As they are appealed to, 
the banking institutions of Italy, Germany and Russia respond with 
equal generosity. 

This is international reciprocity of the broadest and most benefi- 
cent character. [Applause.] It opens a vista of hope for the 
nations and of progress for the peoples unequalled by any single 
event of our time. It demonstrates that the power of peace and 
war is passing from the hereditary legislator and the accidental 
politician to the bankers, merchants and business men of Europe. 
Steam and electricity have connected by indissoluble links all the 
marts of Christendom. Commerce and trade have interlinked and 
intertwined the interests of all European nations under the govern- 
ment of the merchants and the bankers. The details of the preserva- 
tion of order and the pageantry of Courts can be left to public 
officials, but these new masters of the situation will insist upon the 
rule of commercial principles and the laws of trade ; they will 
insist upon the disbanding of expensive and useless armaments ; 
they will create the possibilities for the sun of universal peace to 
rise as never before and illumine the earth with its refulgent rays, 
giving to mankind an era of prosperity and happiness. [Applause.] 

We in America were brought face to face with an emergency 
and a liquidation involving amounts and consequences which make 
insignificant the figures which caused the catastrophies of 1857 and 
1873. The credit and the business of the country have been saved 
from disaster by the coolness, the courage, the wisdom and the 
foresight of the banks of New- York. [Applause.] They banded 
together upon a principle of patriotic reciprocity. They created 
conditions which made forbearance possible to the debtor, which 
saved the man, firm or corporation whose credit was expanded, and 
which reversed the axiom, that the chain is no stronger than its 
weakest part by distributing the strength of the strongest along 
the whole line. [Applause.] 

But your sentiment calls for a larger distMission of the principles 
of reciprocity and their application to other fields. It even has a 
suggestion of something connected with the late election. The 
size of this calamity or triumph, as we may severally look upon 
it, is such that we can all good naturedly view the present situation. 
As business men it is our privilege, and we can demonstrate it to 
be our power, to direct the tremendous momentum of this tri- 
umphal car. 

The events of the last few days have developed a peril suspected 
but never felt. We sell to Europe hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of breadstuffs, provision^ and live stock. They are consumed 
by the peoples abroad, and the money pays the expenses of our 
farming, opens new fields to the plough, gives us capital for busi- 
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neas, and the sarplus increases our national wealth. We sell other 
hundred millions of dollars worth of cotton, whicb goes into 
garments which are worn out across the sea, and that money comes 
back to still further add to our prosperity and riches. We sell 
other hundreds of millions of railroad stocks and bonds. That 
money goes into roadbed and rolling stock, and by no process can 
be turned again into cash. Suddenly a financial cyclone strikes 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Frankfort. Argentines, Turks, 
Egyptians cannot be sold. Then their bankers and investors pour 
upon us an avalanche of our stocks and bonds, and say, '* take 
back your securities and return us our money." We find we have 
made a call loan, and must take up the collateral. Within the last 
few weeks we have stood the strain of the re-purchase of all our 
bonds and stocks which Europe desired to sell. It was a fearful 
test, but it has superbly demonstrated the strength of our financial 
situation, the soundness of our credit and the permanence of our 
prosperity. [Applause.] 

The eight thousand millions of dollars which are the capitaliza- 
tion of the railways of the United States furnish the securities which 
are the basis of our business and credit. But the breaking of the 
dam of this European reservoir which we have been filling may 
pour upon us « stream of securities which will reduce values from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. Such a contraction would, at certain 
times, suspend the business of the country, and bring about bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. These tremendous possibilities will be averted 
as we become rich enough to absorb our own securities, and loan 
our own money for our own development. But to increase our 
available resources, we must enlarge the area of the markets for our 
surplus products. [Applause.] 

The solution of our dangerous problems and the solvent of our 
future prosperity lie largely in the direction of commercial 
reciprocity among the nations of all America. An imaginary line, 
four thousand miles in length, divides the United States from 
Canada. For all the purposes of trade, tariff and taxation, Canada 
is independent of Great Britain. She has an area larger than that 
of the whole United States. She possesses incalculable resources 
which, under favoring circumstances, could be developed. She 
has already a population larger than the State of New- York. She 
needs our commodities, and we need hers in about equal measure, 
and they could be exchanged to the infinite advantage of both 
countries. The protectionist, who believes that tariffs should be 
levied upon the principle of protection ; the revenue reformer, who 
believes that they should be exacted only for revenue ; the free 
trader, who thinks that they should not be imposed at all, could all 
s^ree upon the principle, that whatever tariff laws existed in the 
United States should be adopted by the Canadian Parliament, and 
become applicable alike along all the coasts of this Republic and 
Canada, as against the rest of the world. But between themselves, 
there should be the largest reciprocity and closest commercial rela- 
tions. The unifying processes of mutual prosperity produced by 
comaiercial union would lead in a few years to political federation. 
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which would carry the American flag from the Falls of Niagara 
to the North Pole. 

South of us lie the Republics of the other America and of the 
Isthmus. They have a population of 50,000,000 of people, and terri- 
tories which can comfortably support 1,000,000,000. Emigration 
is pouring in there at the rate of five hundred thousand people a year. 
They require in constantly increasing quantities the breadstuffs, 
the provisions, the i)etroleum, the agricultural machinery, the hard- 
ware and textile fabrics, most of which we can furnish cheaper and 
better, and all of which as cheap as any nation in the world. The 
conditions of our trade with South America are a stigma upon us 
as a commercial nation. We buy from South America ^11 2,000,000 
worth of goods a year more than we sell to them. This is paid in 
cash through London, and the English banker collects from us over 
a million dollars in commissions for the transaction of the business. 

It is easy to imagine the incalculable advantages which our 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers and railroads would derive from 
reciprocal purchases from us, if only to the extent of this 
$112,000,000 a year. Imports to the value of $233,000,000 were 
sold into two of the South American Republics in 1888. Our 
farms and factories could have supj)lie(l every article which entered 
those ports, but of this vast sum, the United Slates only received 
$13,000,000. The rest wont to England, Germany and France. Of 
the $742,000,000 worth of exports from the Uniled States in 1888, 
only $69,000,000 went to the whole of Spanish America. 

In the dark ages of American politics, when the whole country 
west of the Missouri River was called the great American Wilder- 
ness, we in this country knew little or nothinj; of Mexico or the 
South American Republics. The Monroe Doctrine became an 
article of the creed of all parties. It has meant to us for fifty 
years little more than that we are opposed to European nations 
gaining foothold and power in America. In the evolution and 
possibilities of the last few years the Monrok Doctrine expands 
into the continental idea of " America for Americans." [Applause.] 
It covers the territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Cape 
Horn to the Arctic Circle, and includes in commercial and reciprocal 
brotherhood one-quarter of the inhabitable globe. [Applause.] 

By an international line, constructed under the most liberal and 
intelligent governmental assistance, the railway system of North 
America should be connected with that of the South American 
States ; by the most friendly of monetary conferences a common 
coinage might be agreed upon for use among all these Republics. 
Inquiry has developed that the tariff and customs regulations of the 
United States are already so liberal to the products of South 
America that most of them entt*r our ports free of duty, and 
that what we most need to develop an increasing and pros- 
perous trade is quick and cheap communication by land and 
sea. A few figures will exhibit our commercial poverty in meeting 
this question. I give the figures for 1888, showing the total num- 
ber of steamships and sailing vessels entering South American 
ports, and what proportion of them sailed from the United States : 
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Steamships. Sailing Vbssbia. 

Port. United ' ^ Unitsd 

Total, States. Total. Statu. 

BahU, Brazil. 866 28 173 8 

Valparaiso. ChUi 216 1 365 23 

Venezuela 1,155 193 6,391 7 

Bolivia 5,388 .... 417 19 

Uruguay 765 592 16 

Buenos Ayres, 6,935 7.55S 85 

The most of this commerce goes to England, France and Germany. 
Each of these countries has subsidized the lines, and by it have 
secured the trade of these Re[)ublic8. We have been kept from 
these markets, which would enrich our farmers and enormously 
increase the prosperity of our manufactures, by adhering to certain 
principles of political economy. In a new country like ours, con- 
stantly facing novel conditions and meeting with extraordinary 
opportunities, most of the principles of political economy which 
have heretofore guided the world had better be relegated with 
athletics to the colleges of the Republic. 

Lord Salisbury, tlie British Premier, within a few days aston- 
ished an audience at the Mansion House in London, composed of 
all that was most brilliant in blood and culture in Great Britain, by 
acknowledging the political power and commercial potentialities of 
the American hog. With the control we already possess of the 
markets of Europe in breadstuffs and provisions, we can relegate 
the burning question of the pig and his international rights to the 
realms of diplomacy, if wise legislation by Congress will give to 
the American merchant the opportunity to carry the product of 
the American farm to the republics of South and Central America. 
As merchants, as bankers and business men, we say to Congress, in 
the language which advertises that most universal and productive 
of our institutions, the " Kodak : " ** You press the button, we will 
do the rest." [Loud and prolonged applause.) 

The President. — Gentlemen, for the first time, but we all hope 
not for the last, we have with us to-night the President of the oldest 
and best endowed University of our country — a modest gentleman 
who has most successfully devoted his life-work to the task of 
moulding the thought and forming the character of young men to 
whom we must soon bequeath the reins of power. I have a peculiar 
pleasure in introducing to you President Charles W. Eliot, of 
Harvard University, who will address you on " Eduoatiox ih 
1X8 Relations to Business Affairs :" 

SPEECH OF president CHARLES W. ELIOT, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Chamber of Commerce : 
The toast to which I respond, like many a short phrase, suggests 
several subjects. It might refer to the noteworthy fact that a 
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large proportion of the endowments for academic and collegiate 
ioBtruction in the United States have been given by men whose 
lives have been devoted to business affairs. It suggests another 
topic which is especially interesting to university officials, namely, 
the effect of world-wide mercantile and financial changes on the 
available income of educational endowments. Within twenty years 
the income of such endowments has shrunk very seriously both 
in this country and in England. I have seen the average income 
on the investments of Harvard University shrink 33 per «jent. 
since 1872 ; and Oxford and Cambridge have had a like experience 
within years even more recent. Still another subject which might 
be found in the toast is the effect of wide-spread prosperity or 
adversity in business on the resort to academies and colleges. The 
old theory was that in bad times boys were sent to college be- 
cause there was nothing better for them to do ; but this theory 
is no longer tenable. Whatever straitens a well-to-do family now- 
a-days is almost sure to diminish the higher educational opportuni- 
ties of the children. A general straitening is felt at colleges a few 
years after it occurred ; because it interfered with the preparation 
of boys for college — a preparation which covers four or five years. 
I shall ask your leave, however, to pass by all these topics and take 
another which is fairly contained in the toast — I mean the usefulness 
of liberal education to a man of business. 

Before we can talk together to advantage about the value of 
education in business we ought to come to a common understanding 
about the sort of education we mean and the sort of business. 
Nobody doubts that primary and grammar school training are 
useful to everybody ; or that high-school training is advantageous 
for a clerk, salesman, commercial traveller or skilled workman ; or 
that technical or scientific school training is useful to an engineer, 
chemist, electrician, mechanician or miner. Our question is, of 
what use is the education called liberal to a man of business ? The 
education called liberal has undergone a great expansion during our 
generation, and is now in the best institutions thoroughly conformed 
to modern uses. All universities worthy of the name — even the 
oldest and most conservative — now supply a broad and free range 
of studies, which includes the ancient subjects, but establishes on a 
perfect equality with them the new and vast subjects of modern 
languages and literature, history, political science and natural 
science. We must not think of the liberal education of to-day as 
dealing with a dead past — with dead languages, buried peoples and 
exploded philosophies. On the contrary, everything which uni- 
versities now teach is quick with life, and capable of direct applica- 
tion to modern uses. They teach, indeed, the language^ and 
literatures of Judea, Greece and Rome ; but it is because those 
literatures are instinct with eternal life. They teach mathematics ; 
but it is a mathematics mostly created within the lifetime of the 
older men here present. In teacliing English, French and German 
they are teaching the modern vehicles of all learning — just what 
Latin was in mediteval times. As to history, political science and 
natural science, the subjects themselves, and all the methods by 
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which they are taught, may properly be said to be new within a 
century. Liberal education is not to be justly regarded as some- 
^ing dry, withered and effete ; it is as full of sap as the cedars of 
Lebanon. 

And what sort of business do we mean ? Surely the larger 
sorts of legitimate and honorable business ; that business which 
is of advantage both to buyer and seller, and to producer, dis- 
tributor and consumer alike, whether individuals or nations, 
which makes common some useful thing which has been rare, 
or makes accessible to the masses good things which have been 
within the reach only of the few — I wish I could say simply which 
makes dear things cheap ; but recent political connotations of the 
word cheap [laughter] forbid. We mean that great art of produc-^ 
tion and exchange which through centuries has increased human 
comfort, cherished peace, fostered the fine arts, developed the 
pregnant principle of associated action, and promoted both public 
security and public liberty. 

With this understanding of what we mean by education on the 
one hand and business on the other, let us see if there can be anjr 
doubt as to the nature of the relations between them. The busi- 
ness man in large affaiis requires keen observation, a quick mental 
grasp of new subjects, and a wide range of knowledge. Whence 
come these powers and attainments — either to the educated or the 
uneducated — save through practice and study? But education is 
only early systematic practice and study under guidance. The 
object of all good education is to develop just these powers — ac- 
curacy in observation, quickness and certainty in seizing upon the 
main points of a new subject, and discrimination in separating the 
trivial from the importaiit in great masses of facts. This is what 
liberal education does for the physician, the lawyer, the minister and 
the scientist. This is what it can do also for the man of business. 
To give mental power is one of the main ends of the higher educa- 
tion. Is not active business a field in which mental power finds full 
play? Again, education imparts knowledge, and who has greater 
need to know history, economics and natural science, than the man 
of large business ? 

Further, liberal education develops the sense of right, duty and 
honor ; and more and more in the modern world large business rests 
on rectitude and honor, as well as on good judgment.. [A]>plause.] 
Education does this through the contemplation and study of the 
moral ideals of our race ; not in drowsiness or dreaminess, or in 
mere vague enjoyment of poetic and religious abstractions, but in 
the resolute purpose to apply spiritual ideals to actual life. The- 
true university fosters ideals, but always to urge that they be put 
in practice in the real world. When the universities hold up before 
their youth the great Semitic ideals which were embodied in the 
Decalogue, they mean that those ideals should be applied in politics. 
When they teach to their young men that Asiatic ideal of unknown 
antiquity, the Golden Rule, they mean that their disciples shall 
apply it to business. When they inculcate that comprehensive 
maxim of Christian ethics, " Ye are all members of one another,'*' 
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they mean that this moral principle is applicable to all human rela- 
tions, whether between individuals, families, states or nations. [Ap- 
plause.] Now, there is no field of human activity in which ideals 
applied are of more value than in business. 

Ai^ain, the hii^her education has always made ^reat account of 
the power of expression in speech and writing ; whence has arisen 
an opinion that liberal education must be less useful to the man of 
business than to the lawyer or minister, because the business man 
has less need than they of this power. It seems to me that this 
view is no longer true. Have we not all seen in recent years that 
leading men of business, particularly those who act for corporations, 
have great need of a highly trained power of clear and convincing 
expression ? Business men seem to me to need in speech ana 
writing all the Roman terseness and the French clearness. The 
graces and elegancies of literary style they may indeed dispense 
with, but not with the greater qualities of compactness, accuracy 
and vigor. It is a liberal education indeed which teaches a youth 
of fair parts and reasonable industry to speak and write his native 
language strongly, accurately and persuasively. That one attain- 
ment is a sufficient reward for the whole long course of twelve 
years spent in liberal study. [Applause.] 

But you may say, " This is all theory ; what are the facts with 
regard to the connection between the higher education and success- 
ful business life?" To investigate the results actually obtained in 
this respect by the American colleges during the past forty or fifty 
years would require the co-operation of a very large number of 
persons ; for no satisfactory result could be reached which was not 
based on an intimate knowledge of the careers and personal 
fortunes of thousands of men who are in no sense public men. 
Business life does not necessarily bring a man before the public, as 
the life of lawyer, minister or politician does. Each individual 
can only report the facts which have fallen under his personal ob- 
servation. My own class in Harvard College numbered eighty-nine 
at graduation. Eleven of that number, or one-eighth of the whole, 
have attained remarkable success in business — a larger proportion 
than have distinguished themselves to a corresponding degree in any 
other walk of life. [Applause.] Among the young men who have 
graduated from Harvard University within forty years I have seen 
many cases of rapid advancement from the bottom to the top of 
business corporations in great variety. A young man leaves college 
at twenty-three and goes into a cotton mill at the bottom ; and m 
four years he is superintendent. Another lands in a Western city- 
three days after his graduation without a dollar and without a 
friend in the city ; and ten years afterwards he is the owner of 
the best establishment for printing books in that city. A young 
man six years out of college is superintendent of one of the largest 
woolen mills in the United States. Another, but little older, is the 
manager of one of the most important steel works in the country. 
These are but striking examples of a large class of facts. In 
eastern Massachusetts, graduates of Harvard get greatly more than 
jtheir due numerical proportion of the best places in banking, insur- 
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ance, transportation and manufacturing. This is the case not only 
in the old, well-establislied occupations, but in the new as well. 
For example, the president of the corporation which controls one 
of the newest industries in the world is a Harvard first scholar. I 
speak from no little personal observation when I say that there is 
no more striking general fact about the graduates of' Harvard dur- 
ing the past fifty years than their eminent success in business. 
From one-fifth to one-third of the members of the successive gradu- 
ating classes ultimately go into business. The same is probably 
true of many another American college. 

Finally, successful business men themselves give no doubtful 
answer to the question we are considering. I observe that success- 
ful business men, with the rarest exceptions, wish their sons to be 
educated to the highest point the sons can reach. No matter 
whether the father be himself an educated man or not ; when his 
success in business has given him the means of educating his chil- 
dren, he is sure to desire that they receive a liberal education, 
whether they are going into business or not. 

I should not worthily represent here the profession to which I 
belong if I did not say, in closing, that liberal education is an end 
in itself, apart from all its utilities and applications. When we 
teach a child to read, our primary aim is not to enable it to decipher 
a way-bill or a receipt, but to kindle its imagination, enlarge its 
vision, and open for it the avenues to all knowledge. The same is 
true of liberal education in its utmost reach. Its chief objects 
for the individual are development, inspiration and exaltation. 
The practical advantages which flow from it are incidental, pot 
paramount. For the community the institutions of higher educa- 
tion do a like service. They bring each successive generation of 
youth up to the levels of knowledge and righteousness which the 
preceding generations reached in their maturity. Public comfort, 
ease and wealth are doubtless promoted by them ; but their true and 
sufiicient ends are knowledge and righteousness. [Prolonged ap- 
plause.] 

The President. — Gentlemen, we have been so often placed under 
obligations to our friend, Mr. Curtis, for his elegant and scholarly 
addresses from this platform, that no introduction is needed from me. 
I have always felt that an occasion of this kind is not full rounded 
and complete without the voice of George William Curtis. To 
Mr. Curtis, who will now address you, has been assigned the sub- 
ject, " Commerce and Literature :" 

speech of the hon. george william curtis. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Chamber of Commerce : 
1 belong to the class of Americans which was graphically described 
by an eminent statesman as blanked *• littery fellers." I suppose 
that class is the human litter and refuse that remains over after 
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Pennsylvania statesmen are finished. [Laughter.] But I am very 
happy to be the guest this evening of that other great class to which 
you belong, the equally blanked " commercial fellers." From the 
days of the oldest traditions we have been associated. Yowr 
tutelary genius, I believe, is Mercury, and Apollo is ours. If 
you are saiisfied, we are. [Laughter.] To be sure your god out- 
witted ours and stole his oxen, but he left his horses of the sun, and 
I have observed that it is with those that Apollo generally prefers 
to travel. His children avenged their parent by giving your deity 
a bad name. But you in turn have been avenged by time and 
tradition. For if Mercury is the god of the thief, it is univer- 
sally agreed that Apollo is the god of the lyre. [Laughter.] 
Undoubtedly, also, we constantly invade each others domain. 
[Laughter.] For if the poet's statements in writing a song are works 
of imagination, the merchant's statements in driving a bargain are 
often alleged to be of the same kind. On the other hand, the 
" littery fellers " venture into your realm, for if the god of trade 
was the messenger of the gods, and the merchants his children have 
been always the messengers of civilization, not less are the children of 
Apollo, from Homer to Shakespeare, and from Milton and 
Burns to Bryant and Longfellow, the winged and swift- footed 
bearers of a celestial and civilizing message to men. 

Commerce and Literature have been always mutually helpful. 
Indeed, when tradition says that Apollo gave Mercury the cadu- 
ceus — you remember the caduceus, gentlemen — it was the winged 
rod twined with serpents ; it was merely the mythological way of 
saying that Literature, the permanent record of civilization and of 
human achievement, gave to Commerce its fundamental principles 
of prudence, promptness and persistence, and taught the mer- 
chant to bring the ends of the earth together and bind them fast in 
*peace by a common prosperity. In both its forms of history and 
philosophy Literature demonstrates that reciprocity is the law of 
over- widening civilization and the justification of the poet's vision of 

** The parliatnent of mao, the federation of the world." 

If Commerce has done great deeds, Literature has made them 
famous. It is to Literature that we owe our knowledge of the first 
commercial voyage. At least I suppose it was a commercial voyage, 
because it was an expedition for wool. I mean the voyage of the 
Argonauts for the golden fleece ; and, considering the definite 
purpose, the unquailing courage and the triumphant success of that 
expedition, it is curious that aimless maimderings and absence of 
mind should be called wool-gathering. The question of wool has 
played a large part in the recent political debate. [Laughter.] If 
wool has not been pulled over anybody's eyes, it has certainly been 
stuffed into everybody's ears by the eloquent campaign orators. 
They have earnestly besought the country to do its duty by wool, 

i laughter,] but they could not agree what the duty should be. 
^one of them, so far as I know, have even mentioned the highest 
duty upon wool ever paid. It was paid upon that importation of 
a single golden fleece, of which I have spoken, and it consisted of 
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taming wild bulls that snorted fire, killing enchanted dragons, 
-escaping Scylla and Charybdis, and overcoming every kind of 
magical horror and hostility. It was the highest tariff ever paid 
opon wool. Yet such were the energy and resources of the 
wool -gatherers that even that terrific duty was not prohibitory. 
A distinguished Senator of the United States was lately reported 
to have said that, under certain circumstances, he would gladly 
see commerce annihilated. The Senator is a man of literary 
tastes, and some recent events may have recalled to him that 
ancient legend, and suggested to him that, however appalling the 
"duty, American commerce will refuse to be annihilated. [Applause,] 
And why ? Because, if there be no magical way to pay the duty, 
as in the case of the old Greeks, there is in his fellow Americans a 
common-sense way of reasonably revising and adjusting duties, 
which, in the language of mythology, is merely taming the fire- 
l)reathing bulls and slaying the devastating dragons. 

A happy illustration of the association between commerce and 
literature is found in the City of New-York. In the commercial 
capital of the continent our distinctive American literature began, 
and the first American book which was accepted and approved by 
the world was the work of a young American merchant. To be 
tsure he failed as a merchant, but what an encouragement in the 
<50unling-room to know that if you cannot be a fortunate merchant 
you may be a famous author ! that if you cannot be a Cruger or 
a Walton or a Franklin of the older day, or a Minturn or a. 
Marshall of a later day, you may be a Washington Irving ! 
Our sombre colonial writing was all sermon. It was not until 1809 
that Mr. Buckminstrr, the orator of the Phi Beta Kappa at Har- 
vard, 8aid that the genius of our letters began to show signs of 
greater vigor, and in the same year a young man, who as a boy to escape 
the rigors of domestic religious discipline, used to drop out of the 
window of his father's house in William Street in the evening, and 
steal off to the play around the comer in John Street, published a 
book called " Knickerbocker's History of New- York," and in the 
gay genius of Irving American literature escaped the sermon and 
<!ame laughing into life. The winter of our long literary discon- 
tent was made glorious summer by this son of York. But it was 
not until ten years later, when he was an unsuccessful merchant, 
and Sidney Smith asked his famous question, " Who reads an 
American book?" that Irving had just answered it by the first 
numbers of the Sketch Book, and John Bull was forced to own 
that Jonathan had described traditional and ciiarming aspects of 
his own life and character with more delicate grace than any Eng- 
lishman of the time. 

What a sweet and blameless genius it was ! It aroused no 

f)a8sion, no prejudice, no hostility. Irving was popularly beloved, 
ike Sir Walter Scott, and I recall the amusing enthusiasm with 
which a party of Germans in Berlin, upon discovering that I was 
an American, exclaimed, " Ah, we know very well your great General 
Washington Irving !" [Laughter.] Hetouchedour historic river 
with the glamor of the imagination. He invested it with the subtle 
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and enduring charm of literary association. He peopled it with 
figures that make it dear to the whole world, like Scott's 
Tweed, or Burns' Bonny Doon. Tlie belated wanderer, in the 
twilight roads of Tarrytown, as he hears approaching the pattering 
gallop behind him, knows that it is not his neighbor, it is the head- 
less horseman of Sleepy Hollow. It is not thunder that we hear in 
the Katskill, on a still summer afternoon, it is the airy game of 
Hendrik Hudson's crew that Rip Van Winkle heard. 

The commerce of New-York may penetrate every sea, and carry 
around the world the promise of the American flag and the grandeur 
of the American name, and return triumphant with the trophies of 
every clime. But over their leagues of wharfs and towering ware- 
houses and far-stretching streets can it throw a charm as fresh to 
the next century as to this, such as the genius of literature has cast 
upon the quaint little Dutch town more than two centuries ago, 
and upon the river, which is our pride ? Yet it is commerce which 
has made the city splendid and prosperous, which pours the largest 
revenue into the national treasury, and has identified the name of 
New-York with the most daring enterprise and comprehensive 
sagacity. 

Four hundred years ago the City of Florence was ruled by a 
family of merchants, the greatest merchants in the world. To the 
founder of the family was given the name which we give to Wash- 
ington alone. Father of his Country. His grandson, the greatest 
of the family, knew the secret of the greatness that endures 
whether in cities, states or nations. He was the friend of authors 
and of artists. He adopted Michael Angelo as his son ; he built 
palaces and gardens, erected statues, endowed universities and 
libraries, and under his magnificent sway Florence reached its 
golden prime of opulence and power. In him Mercury and 
Apollo clasped hands, and commerce and literature claim equally 
the fame of Lorenzo di Medicl As I remember him, I think of 
other merchant princes. As I recall Florence I see New- York ; 
and mindful of the truth, that no other body of merchants in the 
world contains a larger proportion of men of cultivation, of refined 
taste and generous and princely liberality than those who compose 
this Chamber, I ask why, in our nol)le pleasure ground of Central 
Park, amid the memorials of men of kindred genius in every century 
and time, in the commercial capital in which he was born, and witri 
which, as its most illustrious son his name will be always associated, 
why, in perpetual commemoration of the amity of commerce and 
literature, should not a statue of Washington Irving be erected 
by the merchants of New- York. [Cheers.] 

The President. — Gentlemen, I have now the pleasure of calling 
upon an Honorary Member of the Chamber — a gentleman who not 
only thinks in, but speaks equally well the three languages which 
represent the best culture and thought of the civilized world, a 
German by birth, an American citizen by adoption, a former 
Cabinet Minister and Senator of the United States, the Hon. Cabl 
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SoHUBZ. He will address you on "The Development or ouB 
Foreign Commerce." 

speech op the hon. carl schurz. 

Gentlemen of the Chamber op Commerce : When your 
worthy President some time ago invited me to respond to a toast at 
this banquet, he added, by way of encouragement, that at the 
dinners of the Chamber of Commerce every speaker was permitted 
and expected to speak as he thought. This happily agrees with 
an old habit of mine ; and it is in fact to this habit that I 
owe the distinction of being an honorary member of this very 
Chamber of Commerce — a distinction of which I am proud, for it 
was conferred upon me some fifteen years ago, for having in the 
Senate spoken as I thought against an irredeemable paper money, 
and for the resumption of specie payments. [Applause.] I shall 
try now to show myself worthy of my honorary membership by 
speaking as I think on our foreign commerce — a subject so vast, 
however, that I shall, in an after dinner talk, be able only to touch 
a few important points of it. 

As a Chamber of Commerce you will, of course, recognize an 
active interest in the development of our commercial intercourse 
with the world as one of the primary reasons of your being. There 
is also at present among the people a very general feeling that 
something ails them, for which the extension of our foreign com- 
merce would afford at least a partial remedy. But when the means 
are discussed by which that extension is to be brought about, we 
frequently witness wonderful efforts at profound reasoning and beat- 
ing about the bush, as if there were some dark mystery to be 
solved. I do not think there is. Like many other things, our 
problem of foreign commerce may be reduced to very simple princi- 
ples which will be universally recognized by all who do one thing : 
take the politics out of the matter and judge it on its own merits. 
[Applause.] This is important. I have known good business men 
in whose otherwise cool and clear heads politics would turn the 
very multiplication table upside down. 

If we wish further to extend and develop our foreign commerce, 
these things are necessary : 

1. That we should have something to sell. 

2. That we should adapt the goods we wish to sell to the require- 
ments and tastes of those to whom we wish to sell them. 

3. That we should be able to sell our goods as cheaply as gpods 
of the same kind and quality are sold by other people in the same 
market. 

4. That if we sell to foreign nations we must be willing to buy 
from them, one-sided international trade being a contradiction in 
itself. 

You will tell me that there is nothing new in this. Certainly 

4 
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there is not. It is an old story, as old as common sense. Bat it is 
amazing how far some people contrive to get away from such self- 
evident truths as soon as the practical application is called for. 

As to the first points we surely have a great many things to sell. 
There is a surplus of agricultural products. There are almost 
boundless natural resources of raw material for manufacturing 
industries. There are several of these industiies, the mechaniciS 
appliances and the laboring force engaged in which, as has been 
computed by good authority, are capable of producing in seven or 
eight montmi as much as the home market will regularly absorb 
in twelve. There are, in addition to this, American enterprise, 
energy and inventive genius, capable of increasing incalculably the 
production of things to sell and to feed our commerce, if given a 
fair chance. 

As to the second point, the adaptation of our products to the 
requirements of the foreign market, we find here and there amonsr 
our business men the lofty notion that the foreign consumer should 
cultivate his tastes according to our ideas of what is good for him. 
This attitude may in some cases exercise the influence desired, but in 
many others it smells of narrow minded ness. At any rate practi- 
cal business men, wishing to establish themselves in foreign- 
markets, will not carry their mifisionary work too far. Let me 
illustrate my meaning by a peraonal experience. Last year I was 
in Europe, and one day dined at the house of a prominent merchant 
in Hamburg. There were about twenty ladies and gentlemen at 
the table. The dinner talk brought me one surprise after another. 
It turned out that most of the ladies present — I think even all of 
them — had been across the seas, and spoke about Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Bombay, Zanzibar, Mexico, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, 
Bio, Valparaiso, Havana, etc., as familiarly as our ladies speak 
about Long Branch, Newport or Bar Harbor. All these ladies had 
lived at such places with their husbands — ^merchants who were still 
in business in foreign parts, or had been there in their younger 
days, either having establishments of their own or acting for 
German houses — ^but in either case studying the habits and tastes 
of foreign peoples, and the requirements of foreign markets as well 
as the export rcHOurces of foreign countries, and giving the com- 
merce of their German home the benefit of their studies and ex- 
periences. The company I met was, as I was informed, by no 
means an exceptional one. It rather represented the rule amon? 
that class of business men, whose education is scarcely considered 
complete without the foreign course. Do you not think that, when 
we hear of German commerce crowding out that of other nations in 
many parts of the world, this fact may in some measure be owing 
to the systematic care with which the study of foreign markets is 
cultivated ? Now, if our young merchants, married or unmarried, 
devoted a little less time to Fifth Avenue, Newport and Paris, and 
a little more to Buenos Ayres, Rio, Valparaiso, Shanghai, Zanzibar 
and similar places,thuM enlarging their mercantile education too, would 
not that be likely to do our foreign commerce a world of good? 
The third condition to be complied with is certainly not of less 
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importance : that we should be able to offer our goodH in the 
foreign markets at prices at least as low as those at which other 
people offer ^oods of the same kind and Quality. This is so self- 
eyident that I should deem it almost insulting to business men of 
sane mind to argue it before them, had we not of late been told 
by great statesmen that the demand for cheapness is un- American. 
This doctrine in new and unique, and it may have a certain patriotic 
charm to the seller of goods. But in foreign commerce we have 
to do with ignorant, mean-spirited, grovelling foreigners who, when 
we offer them an article at nfty centi<, and somebody else offers the 
same at forty, will actually be contemptible enough to give the 
forty cents thing the preference. [Laughter.] We may despise 
and pity them, but we can hardly expect to convert them. 
Whether we like it or not, we have to accept the fact that he who 
offers abroad his merchandise at the lowest price, other things 
being equal, will have the business. 

Now, the surplus of our agricultural products has to be shipped 
abroad to be sold at the world's prices, determined by the world's 
competition, and if those prices are low, and the farmers' profits 
are still more reduced by the comparatively high prices of almost 
all he has to buy at home, we deplore his misfortune, and should be 
willing to remedy it by wise measures of public policy. It seems our 
farmers themselves have at last begun to understand the case. We 
export, also, some of our manufactured products which compete 
successfully in the foreign market. A majority of them consists 
of those articles whose principal value is contributed by labor — our 
intelligent, energetic, efficient American labor, aided by superior 
machinery and inventive ingenuity ; articles representing that 
striking, important and natural combination : the best labor, 
commanding the highest rate of wages, and producing at the lowest 
cost. A large exporting merchant tells me that when he finds a 
manufactured article 65, or in some cases even 60 per cent, of 
whose value have been contributed by labor, he considers it, as a 
rule, fit for exportation and sure to compete successfully in the 
foreign market. But a majority of our ^manufactured products 
generally do not sustain that competition and cannot sustain it, 
unless the cost of their production be reduced. 

Here I touch the tariff. Of course, I do not intend to discuss the 
general question whether our high protective system is on the whole 
a good or a bad policy for the country, but only the narrower ques- 
tion of the relation existing between the tariff and our foreign com- 
merce. And then I say that, as the tariff enhances the price of 
the things the manufacturer has to use in the production of his 
finished article, it enhances the cost of production ; and as it en- 
hances the cost of production, it enhances the price the manufac- 
turer must ask for his finished product to make a reasonable profit ; 
and as it enhances the selling price of the manufactured goods, 
it puts them a^ a disadvantage in the foreign market, renders them 
unfit for exportation, and tiius narrows and cripples our foreign 
commerce. [Applause.] 

The remedy naturally suggests itself. It consists in such a 
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revision of the tariff as will deliver our manufacturing industries of 
those artificial burdens which increase the cost of the things they 
have to use in production, thus permitting them to obtain those 
things as cheaply and advantageously as their foreign competitors 
obtain them, and in that way giving them a fair chance for the 
export trade. 

Let it not be said that this would be developing commerce at the 
expense of the industrial interests. No, it would be an extension of 
commerce for the benefit of our manufactures. [Applause.] Far from 
being the destruction, it will be the liberation of our industries in twa 
senses : It will liberate our manufactures of tlffe clogs that hamper 
their production, and to those that are now confined to the home 
market alone, it will open the boundless field of the markets of the 
world. Nor will the raw material men suffer. Even those gentle 
shepherds of Ohio, who by dragooning Congress into a strict main- 
tenance of the tariff- taxing of raw material gained their high rank 
among the most insidious enemies of our industries and our com- 
merce, even they will finally see that a policy calculated to promote 
the manufacturing of woolens will eventually prove a benefit to the 
grower of wool. [Applause.] Indeed, in advocating such a policy 
for the harmonious development of our industries and of commerce 
together, I claim to be a better friend to our manufacturers, aye, 
a better protectionist than Mr. 3IcKinley ever was. [Applause.] . 

Now a word about our merchant marine. There is scarcely any 
subject on which there has been of late years a larger display of 
high flown oratory, and around which that oratory has raised such 
a cloud of dust to obscure the true state of the case. We all know 
how our merchant marine in the foreign trade has declined since 
the wooden ship had to make way for the ship built of iron. What 
is the cause of our having no mercantile fleet worth speaking of in 
the foreign trade under the American flag? Is it tlie unwillingness of 
American business men to put their capital in ships ? By no means. 
There is, in fact, a large amount of American money invested in 
ships aside from our coasting trade. 

But that money has sought investment in ships flying foreign 
flags — the British flag, the flag of the Hawaiian Kingdom, the flag, 
as 1 am told, even of the Dominican Republic. Aye, it is a matter 
of common report that two of the finest ocean gray hounds plying 
between New- York and Liverpool are substantially owned and con- 
trolled by Americans, while they are sailing under British colors, 
and form part of Iler British Majesty's navy reserve, to tight 
against us hi case of war between England and the United States, 
the happening of which heaven forbid ! [Applause.] Have we any 
right to accuse those Americans of a lack of patriotism ? Why did 
they not put their money into ships bearing the stars and stripes ? 
Simply because American laws prevented them. We have naviga- 
tion laws reading like relics of a barbarous age, which forbid us ta 
buy ships where we might buy them as cheaply as other nations buy 
them ; and we have tariff laws under which we cannot build shipa 
as cheaply as other nations build them. I know, for many years 
we have had a statute in force admitting free certain materials im- 
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ported for ship-building purposes, but it was so contrived that its 
provisions in the main benetit only the building of wooden vessels, 
which in the foreign trade are fast becoming a thing of the past. 
Thus we can neither buy nor can we build modern ships fit to com- 
pete with the commercial fleets of the world abroad. That is the 
way in which our merchant marine has become that pitiable starve- 
ling in our national household, a monumental victim of murderous 
legislative persecution. [Applause.] 

What is the remedy ? We hear glowing speeches made in favor 
of subsidies, leaving otherwise the laws as they stand. Have not the 
United States triecl subsidies before, even under more promising 
<;ircumstances ? Have subsidies ever really and lastingly benefited 
our ocean commerce ? Never. What would they be now under 
our present laws ? An attempt to cure lameness with doses of 
brandy to stimulate the system of the patient. Tried again, they 
would end as they have ended before : money sunk, and, worse 
than that, time and opportunity lost, a delusion kept up to divert 
the popular mind from the true remedy. 

The wise physician is not satisfied with deceiving palliatives. 
He adapts his prescription to the nature of the disease. The nature 
of this disease is clear. It is restriction by law. And what is the 
natural remedy? None other than the greaj American medicine. 
Freedom. [Tumultuous applause.] Freedom to buy ships where 
they can advantageously be bought, they to be our ships, the stars 
and stripes to be hoisted over them. Freedom to get the material 
as advantageously as other nations g«t it, for building ships on 
American soil. 

Do not say that this will endanger American ship-yards. En- 
danger what? There can hardly be less ship-building for the ocean 
trade in them than there is now. But there may be much more. 
In 1869, John Roach and Charles H. Cramp stood before a com- 
mittee of Congress. What they said on this point can be con- 
•densed into two sentences : " Relieve our ship-builders of the duty 
on the materials entering into the construction of the iron ship, and 
they can compete successfully with foreign builders. The difference 
in the cost of labor .would he overcome by the superiority of 
American mechanics." Is not that good authority ? Attract Ameri- 
can ambition, capital and energy once more to ocean shipping by 
opening new opportunities, and our ship-yards will have more work 
than ever. Neither should it be said that the higher wages to be 
paid to our oflicers and seamen would prevent our ships from com- 
peting with the foreigner. In the best days of our wooden mer- 
chant fleet before 1860 our oflicers and crews received far higher 
pay than those of any other nation, and yet they successfully held 
the sea against the world. Why should they not do the same on 
iron ships with a fair chance? 

I repeat, freedom to buy and freedom to build ships — that will 
give you again an American merchant marine to be proud of ; that 
will send the stars and stripes again over all the oceans, and nothing 
^Ise will. In vain will you try to reach the end by sly schemes to 
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oircumTent the logic of things and the economic laws of this world 
of ours. 

I come to the fourth point, that if we sell to foreign nations, we 
must expect to buy from them, for commerce is mutual service. Is 
it necessary to argue so self-evident a truth before intelligent busi- 
ness men? And yet we have heard strange doctrines — ancient 
superstitions revived — in our days : that commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations is a thing of doubtful desirability ; that im- 
porting is sinful ; that goods may go out of the country, but only 
cash should come in ; that when an American merchant sei^ds a 
ship to a European port with a cargo that cost here $100,000, and 
he sells that cargo in Europe at a profit enabling him to buy a cargo 
there costing $125,000, and he ships that cargo to a South American 
port and sells it again at a pront enabling him to buy $150,000 
worth of hides and other merchandise to be brought to New- York, the 
balance of trade will be against us $50,000, and the United States 
have lost that amount. [Applause.] And such things we hear at the 
end of the nineteenth century — the century whose glory it is to have 
annihilated time and space, thus bringing man nearer to man, nation 
nearer to nation than they have ever dreamed of being, so that they 
may without hindrance exchange thought for thought, service for 
service, benefit for benefit. I think the barbarous doctrines I have 
mentiqned do not deserve another word. Let them stew and 
smother in the depth of their own absurdity. 

Gentlemen, 1 have now spoken as I think on the development of 
our foreign commerce. One further point 1 might add : The ne- 
cessity of a sound currency to keep this country in an advantageous 
position as to the commercial exchanges. But that would lead me 
now too far. My object was to point out in plain words some funda- 
mental conditions without the fulfilment of which all those lontri- 
vances that are devised for the benefit of commerce and merchant 
marine will miss the main object. Even commercial reciprocity 
which, in its tine sense, is a good thing, and the more of it the 
better — even that will not open new markets for those of our goods 
which cannot compete with foreign articles of the same quality in 
point of price — unless reciprocity treaties give us exclusive markets 
for them, which foreign nations will hardly grant, for they are not 
fools. 

I know what the trouble is as to the practical recognition of those 
fundamental conditions. It is the anxiety of the beneficiaries and 
tlie political advocates of our high tariff policy not to have any 
part of thet system touched. When I hear them dincuHs means for 
I he development of our foreign commerce and the revival of our 
ucean marine, and talk around and around and around the subject^ 
careful not to touch the vital point, it reminds me vividly of an,expe- 
rience of old times. When slavery still existed in our land, many 
Southern men felt painfully the industrial and commercial backward- 
ness of the South. Time and again they held great Southern com- 
mercial conventions, in which they gravely attributed their ailment 
to all sorts of causes except the true one, and set forth in fiaming 
speeches all sorts of ambitious schemes for the establishment of 
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manufacturing indastries and of Soathern ocean lines and the like. 
Convention followed convention, always with the same speeches, the 
same resolutions, and then nothing more. What was it then that 
aided them ? Of course, it was slavery. But whenever anybody told 
them so, they raised their hands in horror, crying with one voice : 
" For Heaven's sake, do not touch that. It is the very foundation of 
our well being. Touch that, and all goes to ruin !" Well, slavery 
was touched at last — and what then ? The prosperity of the South, 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, has been fairly bounding up 
beyond the most sanguine dreams of her people. Is there not a 
lesson in this history ? 

I would be the last man to advise violent and precipitate measures 
having no regard to existing interests. I favor gradual and circum- 
spect reform. But I am deeply convinced, if we wish to spread 
our commerce over the world and revive our merchant fleet, we 
must at last touch the vital point As the South needed the aboli- 
tion of slavery to disclose to her all her possibilities of prosperity 
and greatness, so our industries and our commerce, in order to enter 
upon a new and boundless career of progressive development, need 
only the breaking of the chains which hamper them. Ah, gentlemen, 
it is, after all, in the air of freedom that the genius of America most 
ffrandly unfolds its powers. I am a profound believer in the great 
destiny of this Republic. Only let us have an agriculture relieved 
of the artificial burdens put upon it ; a manufacturing industry 
liberated of the taxes which make production costly ; a commerce 
free to get ships, and carrying merchandise challenging the compe- 
tition of the world ; let us have a free field and a fair chance for 
American enterprise, labor and invention, and this Republic will 
not only remain one of the first granaries of the earth, but advance 
with giant strides to become the greatest industrial and commercial 
nation of the age — aye, the greatest the world has ever known. 
[Tremendous applause.] 

The prescribed arrangement of speeches being now completed, 
the President announced that volunteer remarks would be in order. 

The audience instantly responded with calls for Cleveland and 
Sherman, and these gentlemen spoke as follows : 

SPEECH OF THE HON. GROVER CLEVELAND, EX-PRESIDENT OP THB 

UNITED STATES. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : This volunteer business I did 
not calculate upon, and I think it would best befit me now to only 
thank you for the kindness which you have extended to me. I do 
not believe it would be fair for me to disturb the contentment 
which ought to remain to you after the delicious dinner which you 
have eaten ; and I know that after the oratory and the dinner speeches 
you have heard it would ill become me to obtrude any random 
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thoughts. I do not believe that when people are under the influence 
of sweet music, a boy around the edges ought to be shooting off a 
blunderbuss. [Laughter.] 

I shall go home to-night with some coirfused ideas in my mind ; 
you are not to blame for them, but I suppose my condition and cir- 
cumstances are to blame. We have heard about literature and 
business, about education and businesn, and about foreign com- 
merce, and a good deal about reciprocity ; and that is where my 
trouble comes in. We have been told that it would be a grand 
thing to have reciprocity with Spanish speaking people. Now, if 
it is good for Spanish speaking people, how would it do with the 
people who speak our own language? [Laughter and apj^lause.] 

We have heard that our breadstuffs go across the water, and that 
the people need them there. That means a market for them, 
doesn't it ? I had an idea that a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush, and that; perhaps, if you had a market, it might be well 
to cultivate it, instead of trying to manufacture another. 

We have heard that Englaml and France have within a few days 
rushed to our rescue in a financial way, prompted thereto by the 
noble sentiment of reciprocity. If they are so willing and glad to 
extend to us the hand of reciprocity in financial matters, how 
would it do to give them a chance in commercial and other matters? 
[Applause.] 

Now, as I said, these difficulties of mine are entirely attributable 
to my own neglected education, and incidentally and indirectly I 
think they are attributable to the fact that I am only an honorary 
member of this institution, instead of being an active one. This 
being the case, I have not that intimate familiarity with the subject 
which would probably clear up my doubts. 

I have spoken of being an honorary member of this institution ; 
and I have prized that distinction very highly, indeed, but never 
more so than to-night, because I see there may be at some time a 
possibility of my attending a banquet of the Chamber of Commerce 
without being called upon for a speech ; that I may come here 
and enjoy the good things which you set before me, without that 
gloomy foreboding which an undigested and indigestible speech 
brings over a man. I have almost accomplished it to-night, and as 
progress is the order of the day, I have no doubt but that it will be 
finally arranged to my liking. 
• To-night I find myself facing this audience under circumstances 
which gave me no intimation that I was to make a speech. That 
was a mercy in itself, for I enjoyed my dinner before the collapse 
came. Therefore, as I speak of my association with this Chamber 
of Commerce, though my relations are not so intimate as to 
understand all questions which are, perhaps, easy to you, and though 
I have not reached that stage wheQ I can confidently come here 
without being called upon to make a speech, I am glad to believe 
that the promise is favorable. 

I am very strongly tempted to say something in answer to some 
remarks which my friend, Depew, made, but everybody seems to 
have pitched on to him, and even Mr. Scuubz, who promised to 
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«tand by him, did not do so at all ; and althongh he is well able to 
«tand up against any number of us, I do not know that I ought to 
make any reference to some things which he has said ; and yet, 
when he spoke of the nomination my friend, Springer, made, I could 
not help but think that perhaps Springer had learned from him how 
to do it. Now, it was a very innocent thing that ray friend, Spbingbb, 
«aid. It amounted to nothing. But I can tell you a circumstance 
which involves it in modesty, accountability to the people of the 
country, and ambition, and when I have done I think you will agree 
with me, that perhaps Mr. Depew was more to blame before the eyes 
of the people than Mr. Springer was. 

The iii-st time I ever saw Mr. Depew in a public place was in 
Albany. I was then Governor of the State, and we had a 
banquet in commemoration of a certain military .company, or 
something of that kind, and I was invited and went. 1 was 
to make a speech. I prepared myself most elaborately, and did 
the very best I could. Now, mind you, at that time I was a 
quiet, unambitious man, quite content with the situation I 
occupied, and happy in the delusion that I was doing something 
for the good of the State. Mr. Depew arose — I «6hall repeat 
only what he said — and congratulated those present that at last 
they had elected a Governor who could do that most difficult 
of all things, make an after-dinner speech. That made me very 
happy indeed. He spoke of some other traits, and of some other 
things which were very complimentary, and he then said, " gentle- 
men, I know of nothing more proper, I know of nothing more in 
keeping with the services of this gentleman, than that the party 
with which he is affiliated should nominate him in the coming con- 
vention for the highest office in the gift of the people." [Laughter.] 
Now, the effect of that on a young man can be easily imagined it 
not described. And then he w^ent on and said, ** When that is done, 
the party with which I am proud to be affiliated, I hope, will nomi- 
nate as his competitor, that noble citizen, that grand man and 
statesman whose name I have no doubt rises to the lips of every man 
here present — though it does not to mine." Well, I did not know 
what to make of that then, nor why he did not mention the name 
of the citizen and statesman, but subsequent events have made me 
rather suspicious that at that moment our friend was struck with a fit of 
extreme modesty. [Laughter.] Doesn't that excuse Mr. Springer? 
I think so. There was an administration of the P\deral Government 
with which I was connected, and with which 1 had something to do — 
at all events, I have been held to an accountability for all its short- 
comings — and I long ago made up my mind, that when the 
opportunity came that I could do it without injuring myself, 

[laughter,] I might, perhaps, have something to say about Mr. 
)epew'8 candidacy for the Presidency. Now, see the selfishness 
of this thing. See the mean political selfishness of that idea. 
Not so with Mr. Depew. Why, within four weeks, I think, in 
his magnanimity, and in his generous heart, though at a festive 
board, where we are all apt to say kind and generous things, 
he said such complimentary things of me as visited upon him. 
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M I am informed, the condemnation of members of his party> 
Indeed, I hear that one entbasiastio adherent of his from the West^ 
on account of those complimentary and coarteoos things, which he 
said regardless of Presidential consequences, while I was waiting 
for an opportunity when I could say a kind thing of him, without 
hurting myself, wrote to him, "While you have been fof 
years my ideal of a man that has Presidential timber in him, and 
while I have been strongly your advocate for that office, aft r seeing' 
what you said of that miserable fellow, Cleveland, I wouldn't 
vote for you for Pound master.'' [Prolonged laughter.] 

Now this carries with it an acknowledgment of the kindness and 
goodness of Mr. Depbw, and also a confession of my own disposi- 
tion, for I confess to you that the time has not yet come when I 
have thought I could safely, and without harm to myself, launch 
out on that subject in regard to him ; but I hope the time will 
come. I am watching for it. 

Now, gentlemen, there seems nothing left to me but to again 
thank you for your hearty recognition of me, and to say of the 
Chamber of Commerce that I sincerely hope that it may long exist in 
the prosperity which has marked it for so many years, and that these 
banquets may constantly increase in pleasure to those who are 
fortunate enough to be their invited guests. [Prolonged cheering 
and applause.] 



SPEECH OF GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : Being an honorary member^ 
I, too, am subject to the orders of your President. Though totally 
unprepared I rise to my feet chiefly to acknowledge the compliment 
of your invitation to share in this your annual bancjuet. 

I feel both a sense of modesty and of exaltation in thus being io 
the presence of the great mercnants of New- York, now the largest 
commercial city of this Continent, and fast taking its place in line 
with the greatest of all the world. Much has been done in the 
past, more yet remains, but of all this we have heard from the elo- 
quent and able speakers who have preceded me, and I must not 
occupy more of your valuable time. I have not had the benefits of 
that higher, liberal education spoken of by President Eliot, only of 
that other mathematical school which enjoins the speaker to say 
what he has to say in the fewest words, and when done to sit down» 
[Laughter.} 

Being up, however, I do want to say a few words about the 
legend of Jason and the Golden Fleece, so beautifully alluded 
to by Mr Curtis. I do not think that Jason was after wool but 
after gold. 

I have been personally in the modern Caucasus, the ancient 
Colchis, where, in the mythical age, was hung the ifabled fleece^ 

fuarded by dragons, and I was also in California when gold was 
iscovered. In California, the earliest miners used a long trough,, 
or lom, made of boards, down which was diverted a strong flow of 
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water. On the bottom of tbis trougb were nailed cleats, above 
each one of which was poured quicksilver. The ffold earth waa 
washed down this long-torn, and the gold was seized by the Q^ic^*^* 
silver whilst the sand and gravel passed out at the end as tauinffs.^ 

When the amalgam of gold and quicksilver bad accumulated the 
Iong*tom was cleaned out and the amalgam taken into a bucket.. 
The free mercury was squeezed out by pressure in a buckskin baff, 
and the rest was subjected to heat in a common pot, so that only 
the pure gold remamed. In the Caucasus a similar process waa 
followed, except instead of quicksilver the fleeces of sheep lined the 
bottom of the long-tom. The fine gold permeated the wool, and 
remained whilst the sand and gravel passea out. 

These fleeces were then stored away, constituting the wealth of 
the inhabitants, and when the owners needed the gold, all they had* 
to do was to bum the skins and pan out the gold from the ashes. 

Therefore, I conclude that Jason and his Argonauts were mer- 
chants after gold, and not after wool, not unlike those of our 
own California days. 

Now, my friends, it is late at night, and I have arisen solely aa 
an obedient soldier at the command of his superior oflicer, and will 
only repeat that there is no body of men on the face of the earth 
for whom I entertain a liigher estimate than the merchants who do- 
the work and regulate the commerce of the United States. They 
are the active agents who bring into harmonious relations the people 
of the whole world, and who are to-day doing more than any other 
class to bring about the dream and aspiration of all good people^ 
that " Man to man the world o'er, shall be brothera all.'' [Applause.} 

At the conclusion of General Shbbman's speech the company 
separated. 

Among the letters received from invited guests who were unable 
to attend the Banquet were the following : 

from president harrison. 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, Oct. 22c?, 1890. 

Messrs. Woodbury Langdon and others, 

Committee, Ac. 

GsNTLBifBN : It is a source of real regret that I am again com* 

pelled to decline an invitation to the Annual Banquet of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- York. But, at the 

time you have named, I shall be so engaged in the necessary 

{reparation for the meeting of Congress, that even the being absent 
rom Washington, which an acceptance of your kind invitatioD 
would require, is not possible. 

With great respect, very truly yours, 

(Signed,) Bbnj. Harrison. 
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from me. justice field, u. p. supreme court. 

Supreme Court of the United States, 

Washington, D. C, October 24M, 1890. 

Hon. John Jay Knox : 

Dear Sir : I have received tlirou^h you, one of the Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- York, its invita- 
tion to its Annual Banquet in the City of New- York, on the 18th 
of November. 

I am deeply sensible of the honor of the invitation, and greatly 
regret that I am unable to accept it, and to be present on the occa- 
sion. Engagements of great importance made for that day, which 
do not admit of postponement, will necessarily detain me in 
Washington. 

Please express to the Committee m)*^ thanks for the courtesy of 
the invitation. 

I am very sincerely yours, 

(Signed,) Stephen J. Field. 

FROM THE HON. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, U. S. MINISTER TO 

GERMANY. 

New- York, Nov, 4, 1890. 

To Woodbury Langdon, Esq., 

Chairman^ <Jbc, 

Dear Sir : It is with great regret that I find my engagements 
compel me to decline the honor you offer me of meeting you and 
your associates of the Chamber of Commerce at their annual dinner 
this year. I have not only ])ride in the good work and name of 
your historic Institution, but a tenderer feeling in the thought of 
the many old members, friends of my father and myself, whose 
number makes your portrait gallery seem to me almost as a private 
collection of my own. 

I would like to dwell upon their virtues, except that that would 
suggest how little I had profited by their splendid example. 
Truly yours, 

(Signed,) Wm. Walter Phelps. 

from major-general o. o. howard, u. 8. army. 

Governor's Island, 

November 17, 1890. 

My Dear Sir : An unexpected call for public duty necessitates 
tny recalling the acceptance of your kind invitation to your 122d 
Annual Banquet. 

There are no men for whom I entertain greater esteem than for 
the great commercial leaders of our country. « 

Commerce and Humanity ever have been, and ever will be, closely 
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allied. In its true sphere and operation the summation of its influ- 
ence is undoubtedly uplifting to all mankind. 

Let it be followed up by a genuine God-inspired philanthropy 
throughout the whole world. 

Wishing yon a most auspicious occasion, 
I am very truly yours, 

(Signed,) Oliver O. Howard, 

Major- General^ IT. JS, A, 
To the /Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, December 4, 1800. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held this day, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., at the Rooms of 
the Chamber, on Nassau -street, between Cedar and Liberty streets. 

PRESENT. 

Charles S. Smith, President, 
Alexander E. Orr, Mrst Vice-President. 
Morris K. Jesup, Second Vice-President, 
George Wilson, Secretary, 

And a quorum of members. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting, held November 6, were 
read and approved. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. Henry Hentz, Chairman of the Executive Committee, re- 
ported the following named candidates for membership, and recom- 
mended their election : 

Nominated hy 
Thomas Achelis, Louis Windmuller. 

AUGUSTE J. CORDIER, GeORGE L. NiCHOLS. 

David L. Einstein, Jesse Seligman. 

George J. Geer, Henry W. Cortiss. 

EIalman Haas, Jesse Seligman, 
Frederick H. Hoeninghaus, Henry W. Curtiss. 

A. Howard Hopping, Henry W. Curtiss. 

George B. Jaques, Andrew J. C. FoYii 

John Northrop Pbbt, Charles S. Smith. 

Qeorgb Edgar Sohanck, Stephen W. Cabby. 
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These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected mem- 
I)er8 of the Chamber. 

Mr. Samubl H. Seaman, in behalf of the Committee on Internal 
Trade and Improvements, to which was referred at the last meeting 
of the Chamber the preamble and resolutions in reference to the 
OoKOBB Lard Bill, submitted the following report on the subject : 

7b tht Chamber of Commerce : 

Your Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements, having 
<K>nRidered the subject matter contained in the preamble and resolu- 
tions referred to them at the last meeting of the Chamber, and 
Jbaving also conHidered the provisions of H. R. Bill 11,568, known 
418 the CoNOBB Lard Bill, to which said preamble and resolutions 
refer, respectfully report as follows : 

It seems clear to your Committee that this bill is in the nature of 
special or personal legislation, which should be discouraged at all 
times. The passage of this bill would doubtless suppress, through 
snational legislation, an important industry of the country, in order 
that another may thereby be benefited. 

The increasing tendency of Legislatures, both National and State, 
to consider and adopt measures of this character seems to yotu* 
Committee deeply deplorable. It is evident that such legislation is 
frequently born of* competition in the trades and industries of the 
•country, and that the law-making power is invoked, not from 
patriotic motives, but for the purpose of breaking down legiti- 
mate and helpful industries on the one hand, and, on the other, of 
building up or saving others of a similar kind and equally legiti- 
mate, but which seek through legislation of this character to rid 
themselves of damaging competition. 

This your Committee believes to be especially true of those en- 
gaged in the production of articles of human food. 

It must be admitted that efforts to produce nutritious and whole- 
•flome articles of human food at low cost to the consumer are lauda- 
ble and should be encouraged, even if old customs and prejudices 
jire violated, and long-established industries, producing articles of a 
similar nature, are forced to adopt new methods. For Legislatures 
to interfere in such cases is to discourage and prevent beneficent 
f)rogress in the industries and trades of the country by adverse 
special legislation, which all should deplore and resist. 

Your Committee are, however, of the opinion that stringent 
general laws should be made, with a view to the prevention of dele- 
terious adulterations of articles of human food, and that abundant 
jprovieion should be made for a rigid enforcement of such laws. 
Then the consideration, by Congress, of measures like the one to 
which these resolutions refer would be without excuse, and much 
valuable time and money would be saved. 

Resjiectfullj submitting these view8, and fully believing that the 
passage of this bill would be legislation of the character to which 
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they have referred — ^in its most obieotionahle form — ^your Com- 
mittee recommends the adoptiou of the preamble and resolution, 
•lightly modified, as follows : 

WhereoB, A bill known as the Conobb Lard Bill, (H. R 11,568,) 
has passed the House of Representatives and is now pending in the 
Senate, which imposes special taxes upon manufacturers and dealers 
in compound lard, together with onerous regulations upon dealers 
and transportation companies, in the form of licenses, bookkeeping, 
marking of product, etc., with heavy penalties for violations of its 
many provisions ; and 

WJiereaSj This proposed legislation would be unjustly oppressive 
of one important inaustry and trade of the country, while corres- 
pondingly benefiting another of a similar nature without apparent 
reasons which will not apply with equal force to both ; therefore, 

Resolved^ That while the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New- York favors all measures that will tend to elevate the purity 
and qualitv of our food supply, it at the same time is of the opinion 
that legislation of the kind proposed by this bill is inexpedient, 
Qnwise and unjust, and that all legislation on this subject should be 
included in a general national food adulteration act, which wiU 
prohibit injurious adulterations, and insure the sale of non-injurious 
iuticles of food, for what they are. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) Franklin Edson, 
William H. Wbbb, 
Samuel H. Seaman, 
Constant A. Andrews, 

New-Tork, December 2, 1890. 



MqjorUy 

of 
Committee,. 



Mr. Hentz thereupon offered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the report, and the preamble and resolution ao- 
<M>mpanying the same, l^e adopted, and that a copy be transmitted 
to the President of the United States and to the Senators in Congress 
from the State of New- York. 

Messrs. Samuel H. Seaman and A. Foster Hiqoins spoke in 
favor of the report, and Messrs. Jambs H. Seymour and Louis 
WiNDMULLER opposed its adoption. 

The President put the question, and the resolution offered by 
Mr. Hentz was adopted by a large majority. 

Mr. A. Foster] HiaoiNS, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Harbor and Shipping, to which was referred at the last meeting 
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of the Chamber, the resolution in regard to the election of a Com- 
missioner for Licensing Sailors' Hotels or Boarding Houses, verbally- 
reported that the change made in the Commission by the Consoli- 
dation Act of 1882 made a new election of a Commissioner by the 
Chamber necessary. 

Mr. HiGGiNS nominated Mr. Jostah O. Ward, the present incum- 
bent, and recommended his re-election. 

A ballot was taken, and all the votes cast being for Mr. Wabd, 
the President declared him unanimously re-elected to that office. 

Mr. Thomas P. Ball, Chairman of the Council of the Nautical 
School, again submitted as follows, the report of the Sixteenth 
Annual Examination of the School, made on the 9th of October 
last, on the United States ship St. Mary's : 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

The Council of the Nautical School herewith submit their report 
of the Sixteenth Annual Examination of the School, made October 
9th, 1890, on board of the United Slates ship St. Mary's, at anchor- 
age in the East River, off Thirty-first street : 

The experts selected to assist the Council on the occasion were 
Captains W. B. Hilton, Thomas M. Nichols and L. E. Jackson, 
and their rej)ort is hereto annexed, as well as the reports of the Su- 
perintendent and Surgeon of the ship, to which the Council refers 
for technical details. 

The following named compose the Graduating Class of 1890 : 

Robert Edward Barb, Ernest C. Hangabteb, 

Lorenzo Sherwood, Oscar Benningeb, 
Geo. Washington Kalckhof, Chester IIawley, 

R. H. Shear, James E. Feidleb, 

Camille Palfroy, Charles Harrold, 

William Meyers, E. F. Whitlock, 

Charles L. Slayback, C. II. Bodine, 

Cliff S. Hawkins, Harry McCann. 

Mr. Alexandeb E. Orb, Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, made a brief address to the graduates, and presented, 
in behalf of the Chamber, to Oscar Benningeb a Silver Medal, and 
to Cliff S. Hawkins and George Washington Kalckhof each » 
Bronze Medal for best scholarship. 

Prizes were also presented from other sources to other graduates 
for proficiency in navigation, seamanship and sailors* handiwork. 
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The ship made her usual annual crufse in foreign waters during 
the summer, having visited Fayal, Lisbon, Gibraltar and Madeira, 
and, after an absence of two months, returned to the United States, 
touching at Mount Desert, Portland and Marblehead before reach- 
ing her home port. 

The School, as you are aware, was established by an Act of the 
Legislature, passed April 24, 1873, and made a part of the educa- 
tional system of this City. All that pertains to its management, and 
the selection of its officers, is wholly under the charge and supervision 
of the Board of Education. 

Yoiir Council are inclined to the belief that if the management 
of the School could be transferred to the ship^owning interests of 
this port its sphere of usefulness would be largely extended add 
greater results be attained. 

It is not to be expected that the Committee of the Board of 
Education, ordinarily speaking, would be as well versed in the 
necessary requirements as a Committee appointed by this Chamber ; 
besides, more individual interest would no doubt be given than at 
present. 

A greater length of sea service (often advised) would be more 
desirable, as well as other rules and regulations that should be 
enforced, which at present would not be consistent with the law 
governing the schools of the City. 

While there has not been otherwise than the most cordial feeling 
and harmony of action between the Committee of the Board of 
Education and your Council, they feel assured that this change 
should be made. 

The officers of the School are as follows : 

Superintendent, Com. A. S. Crowninshield, TJ. S. N. 
Executive Officer, Lieut. C. C. Cornwell, XJ. S. N. 
Senior Instructor, Lieut. Fidelio S. Carter, U. S. N. 
Junior Instructor, Ensign Roger Welles, Jr., TJ. S. N. 
Passed Assistant Surgeon, Robert Whiting, U. S. N. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) Thomas P. Ball, ) Council of 

Elihu Spicer, > the Nautical 

James H. Winchester, ) School, 

New- York, November 5, 1890. 

♦ » 

report op the committee op experts. 

Gentlemen : The undersigned, Committee of Experts named by 
the Council, respectfully make the following report : 

At your request we attended the Annual Examination of the 
New- York Nautical School on board the St. Mary's, October 9th, 
lying at anchor off Thirty-first Street, East River. 

We find at this date that there are 72 boys attached to the ship : 
5 
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Senior Class, 16 

Post Graduates, 3 

Junior Class, 46 

Total, 65 

Sick on leave, 7 

Total, V2 

Since leaving New- York two have been withdrawn and thirteen 
have deserted, making a total on leaving New- York for the annual 
cruise of 85. 

In company with Commander Crowninshikld we made a careful 
examination of all parts of the ship, and found eveiy department 
in its customary good order. The sanitary condition was all that 
could be desired, and cleanliness and order were marked features 
everywhere. The example set for the boys in this respect was 
worthy of much praise. 

We found the food of a good quality and of sufficient variety ; 
mess chests and utensils in good condition. The display of sea- 
manship in practical marlinspike work, such as splicing, knotting, 
strapping of blocks, especially the work on wire rope, was very 
good. The samples of sail-making were not up to the usual dis- 
play, and would suggest that more attention be given to this branch 
of seamanship in the future, as a good sail-maker is a handy man on 
board of a sailing ship or steamer. The boys with clothes bags 
were mustered on deck for inspection, and we found the boys look- 
ing well, their clothes cleaii and in good order. 

The Graduating (ylass were subjected, as usual, by the Executive 
officer and Senior instructor, to a practical and thorough examina- 
tion in navigation, marking of log and lead lines, compass attrac- 
tions, rules of the road, lights displayed when under way and at 
anchor, both by steam and sailing vessels, was very satisfactory and 
deserving of much praise to the class and their instructors. The exer- 
cise of handling the sails, reeling and furling, ifcc, was very satisfac- 
torily performed, and gave the visitors an opportunity of witnessing 
this portion of the exercises, as well as listening to some good 
advice given to the boys by several speakers identified with the 
Board of Education, as well as some well-timed remarks from 
Commander Crowninshield. 

We commend the discipline and order existing on board, and 
believe that the habits formed will have lasting effect on the 
scholars. 

As this is Commander Crowninshield's last trip on the St. 
Mary's, we take pleasure in stating that his uniform courtesy and 
seamanlike bearing, in connection with his management of the St. 
Mary's, has been very gratifying to this Committee. We also 
testify to the gentlemanly bearing and executive ability of her 
officers, as shown in every department of the ship. 

In closing these remarks we feel justified in the hope that the 
St. Mary's or some other or better ship may be a school of instruc- 
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tion to such boys as may desire to follow ihe sea. We owe it to 
our commerce that every effort should be fostered to educate our 
boys in practical seamanship. 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed,) Thos. M. Niohous, ) Committee 
L. E. Jackson, I of 

Wm. B. Hilton, I Experts, 

New-Tobk, November 5, 1890. 

BBPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

New- York, November 3c?, 1890. 

To the Council of the Chamber of Commerce on Nautical School^ 
New- York : 

Gentlemen : I desire in this communication to call the attention 
of the Council to a few suggestions regarding the Nautical School, 
which will, I believe, add to its efficiency. 

My first suggestion is, that the School Ship St. Mary's 
should make a winter cruise as well as a summer orube ; in other 
words, that she should make two cruises each year instead of one. 
The expense of making a winter cruise, in addition to the one now 
made, would probably entail the necessity of a somewhat larger 
appropriation, but the gain would be very great, for as Nautical 
instruction is the object of the School, twice as much in that direc- 
tion would be accomplished as at present. 

You cannot make seamen out of boys simply by their living on 
board a ship, especially if that ship is tied up to a wharf for six or 
seven months in a year, her sails unbent and rigging unrove 1 
Another point in this connection is this, the kind of boys who enter 
on board the St. Mary's are boys who do not like to go to school ; 
they want to go to sea ; they join the ship with that idea and for 
that purpose, and look forward most anxiously for the day to arrive 
when the ship is to sail on her annual cruise. 

The statement that unless the ship remains in New-York all 
winter the complement of boys would not enter, is not, in my 
opinion, correct. 

Many more boys enter on board the St. Mary's in the spring, a few 
weeks before the sailing of the ship, than at any other time, and 
this is true for the reason that they wish to go to sea, and do not 
care to pass the winter on board the ship, lying alongside a wharf, 
where the ship becomes, for the time being, simply a house. 

My idea is that the St. Mary's, after her return from her summer 
cruise in October, should remain in New- York until December 1st, 
when she should sail on a winter cruise to the West Indies, return- 
ing to New- York about April 1st, sailing again on her summer 
cruise to Southern Europe about May 10th. 

This arrangement would give twice the amount of opportunity 
for nautical work and practical navigation as at present ; the boys 
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would be more contented, and would acc^uire as much knowledge 
of seamanship in one year as they now do in two. 

I believe that two thousand dollars would cover the additional 
cost of the wear and tear of sails and rigging of a winter cruibe— a 
small sum in comparison with the results. 

Another suggestion I desire to make to the Council is the neces- 
sity of providing, by some sure meann, places for our graduates in 
our merchant marine. Boys who have passed through the Nautical 
School must, if they desire to follow the sea, secure places on board 
of our ships or steamers. 

More or less uncertainty, not to say difficulty, has been experi- 
enced by our graduates in obtaining these situations. Now, if they 
are unable t<» procure places in our Merchant Marine, what is the 
use in their attending the Nautical School ; why, in fact, should it 
exist ? 

In my opinion, every owner of an American square-rigged vessel 
should be cornpeUedy by Act of Congress, to receive on board, as a 
portion of her crew, two or more boys who have graduated from 
this Nautical School, or from a^ty other similar school belonging to 
any other City or State. The certainty of this employment would 
stimulate and encourage those engaged in this Nautical School 
work ; it would be the means of raising the system on to a higher 
plane than it has ever before occupied, placing this and similar 
schools in closer relations with the general government, thus giving 
our boys a real object to work for ; something they have really never 
had. 

As my term of Superintendent of the New- York Nautical School 
is about to expire, I must take this opportunity to express to the 
several members of the Council my appreciation of the uniform 
courtesy and consideration I have received from them on all 
occasions. 

I remain, yours very respectfully, 

(Signed,) A. S. Crowninshield, 
Com. U, S, Navy and JSupt, N, Y, Naut /SchooL 

beport op the surgeon. 

Nautical School Ship St. Mary's, 

New-York, November 3, 1890. 

Commander A. S. Crowninshield, TJ. S. N., Commanding Su 
Mary's : 

Sir : My services on the St. Mary's commenced with the annual 
summer voyage in May last. The cruise, which continued five 
months, was sailed in healthful latitudes, and the ports visited, both 
at home and abroad, were free of infection. Upon the health and 
development of the growing youths, for whose instruction this 
School is designed, the voyage has been productive of benefit 
apparent to any observer. The routine of duties and the opportu- 
nities for recreation have been arranged to conserve as much to this 
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«nd as circumstaDces have permitted, and the papils are surely to 
be congratulated that this annual voyage removes them from the 
beat and miasma of a summer in the city to the ozone of the ocean. 
There could not be for thera a more salutary change. 

Such diseases as are incident to change of drmking water, the 
alternations of climate, and too free use of fruit have been mainly 
the care of the medical officer. Diarrhoeas, fevers of an ephemeral 
character and colds ; some malarial fevers have reappeared in 
pupils from Long Island and New-Jersey, but no cases have resisted 
treatment for an extended period. I should properly here speak of 
an epidemic of scabies whicli developed from one case, of the exist- 
ence of which we were ignorant until several others had been 
infected. These were isolated as much as possible to prevent 
further spread of the very troublesome and very contagious ailment, 
and upon the arrival of the ship in the United States, recommenda- 
tion was made to the commanding officer to disperse these cases to 
their homes, and to destroy everything that pertained to thera in 
the ship, allowing them to return at the end of a month. These 
measures were promptly adopted. I have on several occasions 
examined the drinking water and food served out on board, and 
found these supplies good in quality and ample in quantity. Fresh 
provisions have been served out whenever it was possible. The 
fullest liberty consistent with work and discipline has been allowed. 
All things, in fact, which conduced to sanitation, have received the 
proper and careful attention of the commanding officer. 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed,) Robert WHrriNG, 

F. A, Surgeony U, JS. J^. 

Mr. Ball stated that the Council had, in obedience to the in- 
structions of the Chauaber, communicated with the Board of Edu- 
cation in reference to the future control of the School, but had not 
yet received a reply. 

Mr. HiGGiNS thereupon offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Report be adopted, and that a copy be sent 
to the Hon. A. S. Draper, Superintendent of Public Instruction, at 
Albany, and the subject of the proposed change in the control of 
the School be referred, with power, to the Executive Committee of 
the Chamber. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

A communication was read from the Hon. William F. 
Wharton, Assistant Secretary of State, dated Department of 
State, Washington, November 11, 1890, acknowledging the receipt 
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of a copy of the resolutions adopted at the last regular meeting 
of the Chamber, in opposition to the relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights of foreigners residing in Japan. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on tile. 

A communication was read from Mr. W. M. Stbachjln, dated 
London, November 17th, 1890, acknowledging the receipt of a copy 
of the same resolutions, and stating he would have much pleasure 
in transmitting a copy to Yokohama. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on tile. 
The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, January 8, 1891. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held this day, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., at the Rooms of 
the Chamber, on Nassau -street, between Cedar and Liberty streets. 

PRESENT. 

Charles S. Smith, President, 
Alexander E. Orr, Mrst Vice-Preside7tt. 
Morris K. Jesup, Second Vice-President. 
George Wilson, Secretary, 

And a quorum of members. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting, held December 4, 1890, 
were read and unanimously approved. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. Henry Hentz, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
reported the following named candidates for membership, and 
recommended their election : 

Nominated by 
Thomas B. Atkins, George Wilson. 

Robert M. Gallaway, Charles S. Smith. 

Robert J. Kimball, Richard J. Chard. 

J. Edgar Leaycraft, James G. Cannon. 

Joseph J. Little, J. Edward Simmons. 
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These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected 
membera of the Chamber. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. John H. Inman offered the following preamble an^ resolu- 
tion : 

Whereasy This Chamber has for many years advocated the most 
liberal action on the part of the Government of the United States, 
whereby justice may be done to the interests of American shipping, 
and competition on the part of Americans be rendered at least 
possible against the largely aided shipping of other> countries, and 
thus the carrying of American commerce on the high seas be re- 
stored to American bottoms ; and 

Whereas, The bill now before Congress, called the Shipping and 
Tonnage Bill, will, in our opinion, serve to bring about this end ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolvedy That this Chamber urge the prompt passage of the 
Shipping Bill now being discussed by Congress, ana our Senators 
and Representatives, irrespective of party, are requested to use 
every effort in their power to procure its passage. 

Mr. Inman then addressed the Chamber in support of the reso- 
lution. He said the people of the entire country were interested 
in the passage of the bill, especially the Southern section, as it 
.would be the means of bringing the cotton producer and the Eng- 
lish and German manufacturers into closer commercial relations, 
with consequent cheaper ocean tonnage. 

The President put the question, and the preamble and resolution 
were unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Alfbed R. Whitney, it was ordered that a 
copy of the preamble and resolution be transmitted to the House of 
Representatives, with the statement they had been unanimously 
adopted by the Chamber. 

Mr. Alexander E. Obr called attention to the pending legisla- 
tion before Congress affecting the finances of the country. He 
said the Chamber should assert itself in some way, as he believed 
that legislation having a direct influence upon financial and mer- 
cantile matters ought to emanate largely from commercial sources. 

Mr. Orr then submitted and read a correspondence he had with 
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the Hon. William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
subject, which he asked to be referred to the proper Committee of 
the Chamber, to examine into and report upon at an early day. 

After some discussion, the following resolution, offered by Mr. 
A. Foster IlniGiNS, was unanimously adopted : 

Besolvedy That the subject submitted by Mr. Orb, and also the 
measures informally before the United States Senate as amend- 
ments, introduced December 9th, 1890, and intended to be proposed 
by Mr. Plumb to Senate Bill 3,842, be and the same are hereby 
referred to the Committee on Finance and Currency of this Cham- 
ber, for consideration and report thereon, at an adjourned meeting 
of the Chamber, hereby appointed to be held Monday of next week, 
the 12th instant, at twelve-thirty o'clock, P. M. And that the 
Secretary notify promptly every member of the Chamber of the 
meeting and the object thereof. 

Mr. HiGGiNs offered the following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas, The growth of the City and the convenience of its 
inhabitants are seriously interfered with by reason of the want of the 
necessary and adequate rapid transit facilities ; therefore, be it 

Reaolvedy That the Chamber of Commerce urge upon the Legis- 
lature and Governor of the State the immediate passage of a suitable 
bill creating a competent Commission, irrespective of party, who 
by their standing and intelligence will ensure fair and honest action * 
upon the many interests involved, and who shall be empowered to 
take all needed measures to provide for the citizens of New- York 
a complete and efficient system of rapid transit, the emoluments 
whereof shall largely accrue to the City's benefit and not to that of 
any private corporation. 

The preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted, and a 
copy ordered to be sent to the Governor of the State and to each 
member of the Legislature. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Adjourned Monthly Meeting, Monday, January 12, 1891. 

An adjourned regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was held this day, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., at the 
Rooms of the Chamber, on Nassau-street, between Cedar and Liberty 
streets, pursuant to the resolution adopted on the 8th instant. 
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PRESENT. 

Charles S. Smith, Presideyit, 
Albxandeb E. Orr, J^irst Vice-President, 
Morris K. Jesup, Second Vice-President, 
George Wilson, Secretary, 

And a quorum of members. 

At the suggestion of the President, the resolution was read 
embodying the subjects referred for report to the Committee on 
Knance and Currency. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. George S. Coe, Chairman of the Committee on Finance 
and Currency, after a few explanatory remarks, submitted the 
following report, signed by a majority of the members, condemning 
both propositions. Mr. Coe stated, that of the live members 
compiising the Committee, one was unable to attend its meetings, 
and the others were unanimous in disapproving of the Intercon- 
vertible Bond Scheme of the Secretary of the Treasury : 

7b the Chamber of Commerce : 

The Finance Committee, to whom was referred the subject pre- 
sented to the Chamber at its last meeting by Mr. A. £. Orb, 
together with his correspondence with Hon. William Windom, 
Secretary of the Treasury thereon, viz. : 

The recommendation of the Secretary that the Government au- 
thorize the conversion of " a suitable amount," say three hundred 
millions of the existing JFbur per cent. Bonds into an equivalent 
amount in value of Two per cent. Thirty Years' Bonds — the new 
bonds bearing two per cent, interest while outstanding, to be made 
interconvertible with Treasury notes similar to those now provided 
for the purchase of silver bullion, i, e., " a legal tender for all debts^ 
public and private /" and, to facilitate this interconvertibility, 
that the same amount of legal tender notes be printed and kept 
on hand at the Treasury for that purpose, exchangeable the one 
for the other at the pleasure of the holder, respectfully report : 

« 

The argument upon which this proposition is based is this, that 
the rate of interest of two per cent, fixed for the bonds will always 
serve as a sufficient restraint upon their being freely converted into 
currency, and that the holders of the notes will hasten to reconvert 
them into bonds, so soon as the temporary or crop demand for 
money shall have passed away ; that thus the volume of currency 
would keep pace with the changing seasons of the year, and the 
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much desired elasticity of currency would be secured. If this 
were so, the plan would commend itself to general acceptance ; but 
your Committee are unanimously of the opinion that this would 
not be its natural operation. 

Our own fresh experience and the experience of the world in all 
ages has abundantly shown, that when an artificial substitute 
for money is created by law, the enlarged volume, besides disturb- 
ing the equitable relations of men to each other, at once adjusts 
itself to prices of all commodities and relatively enhances their cost. 
It also tends to repress economy, and awaken extravagant enter- 
prise and adventure in every form, so as to absorb at once whatever 
volume of currency is thus produced, and even to require more 
and more to sustain the false condition thus created, and 
which it is due to the Secretary to say that he sincerely 
intends to limit the issue of notes within a prescribed amount, 
this is why thoughtful men see in any issue of legal tender 
notes the way to irievitable destruction ; and your Committee, 
perceiving this feature in the measure proposed by Mr. Windom, 
regard it as impracticable and full of danger. They observe 
in the exchange of Four per cent. Bonds for an equivalent 
amount of Two per cents, an immense increase in the piincipal sum 
of the funded debt, and therefore an enlarged basis for the pro- 
posed notes ; and they believe that the bonds showing by their 
convertibility an indefinite amount of money always in sight would 
at once start rash adventure and advance prices to such an extent 
as to demand the immediate issue of the notes permitted, and 
prevent their return into bonds in the manner expected by the 
Secretary. And if to this extent of possible expansion be added 
the existing stock of silver certificates and of gold coin, how long 
would it be before the latter would pass out of use as money be- 
cause too valuable to keep company with the cheaper currency 
afloat, and become merchandi^*e, and be hoarded or exported to 
meet the balance of trade, which such an expansion must naturally 
create against us ? 

So far as this measure is practicable the Government would be- 
come a bank of temporary deposit for the notes so exchanged, 
giving to its dealers interest at two per cent, for their notes while 
lying idle in the Treasury, and bonds for security, until the depos- 
itors desire again to withdraw their notes ; thus assuming, in 
addition to its present extraordinary financial attributes, other 
functions of a banker, without their corresponding restraints and 
benefits. 

In whatever light your Committee regard the proposed measure, 
they can only see in it a new element of danger, and they unani- 
mously believe that the benefit expected by the Secretary could 
never be secured as he anticipates. 

Upon the second subject referred to your Committee, viz. : 

An amendment intended to be proposed by Senator Plumb to 
bill No. 3,842, in the Senate of the United States, December 9, 1890, 
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but which is now suggested as a raodification of the Act permitting 
the free coinage of silver dollars into coins of 412^ grains standard 
silver, so far as to require that all existing National Bank note^, legal 
tender notes, Gold Certificates and Silver Certificates of every 
description, as they come into the Treasury, shall be cancelled and 
destroyed, and one uniform description of legal tender notes shall 
be issued in their place, " receivable for customs and for all public 
and private dues," and coupled with the conditions that the Secre- 
tary shall hereafter maintain a Redemption Fund of not less than 
20 per cent, in gold and 20 per cent, in silver of sucn notes out- 
standing. Free coinage of gold and silver to be permitted, and 
no further restriction as to the retention of coin reserves for the 
outstanding notes, than here required. 

Upon this proposition, one member of the Finance Committee is 
in its favor, and three are against it. While the Committee are 
unanimous in deprecating the free coinage of silver dollars under 
existing conditions, as essentially unsound and dangerous to the 
country, they do not agree in believing that a reserve fund of 20 
per cent, in gold and the same amount in silver presents sufficient 
guarantee to redeem the character of the measure from the radical 
objections inherent in free coinage and in legal tender notes issued 
solely upon the credit of the Government. To the degree that 
circulating notes without a full equivalent of existing property 
behind them are made a substitute for commercial money they stand 
upon the same insecure foundation as simple credit notes, and are 
liable to the same objections and abuses ; and so long as such notes 
are recognized as in any degree admissible, they are constantly in 
danger of full recognition as money, and are a perpetual menace to 
the public welfare and to sound commercial operations. 

Your Committee believe that free coinage of silver in the absence 
of an international agreement upon the subject is fraught with peril 
to the financial interests of the country, and the further financial 
legislation by Congress is not at present demanded. On the con- 
trary, that the full effect of the measures enacted at the previous 
sessions have not yet been tested by experience. Every vital 
interest of the country is suffering from apprehension of injurious 
financial laws. But for this all business would at once return to 
healthful activity ; and they believe that an adjournment of Con- 
fess without further action npon the subject of currency would 
impart to the whole nation a grateful sense of immeasurable relief. 
Respectfully submitted, by 

(Signed,) George S. Coe, ) M(^}ority qf the com- 

John Jay Knox, V mitt44 on Finance 

John HaBSEN Rhoades, ) ^^^ Currency. 

New- York, January 12, 1891. 

Mr. WiLUAM P. St. John, a member of the same Committee, 
submitted the following minority report, advocating the approval 
by the Chamber of the "Amendments to be proposed by Mr. 
Plumb to Senate Bill No. 3,842 : " 
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To the Chamber of Commerce : 

Upon the measure referred, as informally before the Senate of 
the United States and there designated : " Amendments December 
9, 1890, intended to be proposed by Mr, Plurnb to Senate Bill 
3,842," as follows : 

A niinonty of your Committee on Finance and Currency respect- 
fully report : 

First, That two features of this proposition considered, but 
not debated, in Committee are : Jb\rst, That the United States 
tthall adopt the Latin Union ratio for our gold and silver coinage 
immediately upon the re-opening of the Latin Union mints. This, 
if adopted, would remain a standing invitation to France and her 
neighbors to re-open their mints to their standard silver, assured 
against a flood of our silver coin, and we assured against a disastrous 
contraction of our currency. JSecond, That the national banks be per- 
mitted to retain their charters upon a minimum holding of $1,000 of 
United States bonds. This latter has the unanimous approval 
of the Committee. Were this permission granted, $27,000,000 of 
4i per cent, bonds would be surrendered promptly, and by this sura 
reduce the public debt upon a cash payment to these national banks 
of exactly $2,700,000. And without such amending of existing 
law, 957 national banks in all must replace their 4^ per cent, bonds 
by purchases of $22,000,000 4 per cents prior to September next, 
and doubtless at exorbitant prices ; unless these banks shall elect 
instead to abandon national charter. 

More Importantly, — That viewing the remaining features to- 
gether in connection with existing laws, in particular with a sec- 
tion of the Act of July 14, 1890, decreeing it to be " the established 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may 
be provided by law," the measure proposed might fairly be desig- 
nated : 

"^ bill to grant the demand of the fiercest advocate of free 
coinage for silver^ while at tfie same time assuring the gold mono- 
metallist^ with all the wealthy pride of character and affirmative law 
of the United States^ that all the money put into circulation thereby 
shall be practically gold paper, ^'^ 

Stated in Brief, — The bill proposes : Ftrst, To provide a new 
issue of United States notes, which shall be a legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, including receipts for customs, and be 
specially secured by the definite requirement that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall maintain constantly on hand, for their redemp- 
tion, a reserve fund, which shall consist of gold to the amount of 
not less than 20 per cent, of the total sura of the notes at any 
tirae outstanding, together with silver to the amount of not 
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less than 20 per cent, of the notes outstanding. Second, To 
open the minHs of the United States to equally free coinage for 
our standard gold and silver, but with the option always extended 
to the owner of gold or silver bullion to receive in lieu of coin, at 
coin value, these proposed new notes of the United States. Third 
To require that all national bank notes voluntarily surrendered. 
United States not^s, gold certificates and silver certificates now 
outstanding, shall hereafter be cancelled as received ; but nothing 
in this Act shall alter existing requirements of law as pertaining to 
any of the rights and security of the holders of any United States 
certificates or notes outstanding. In order to avoid any contraction 
of the currency thereby, these old notes and certificates are to be 
replaced with like sums of the proposed specially secured new 
notes. Fourth, To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, to issue additional sums of these new notes, provided only 
that he shall never trench on the minimum required reserve of 20 
per cent, in gold and 20 per cent, in silver. 

It is this last named feature, we believe, which effectually denies 
us the approval of the majority of your Committee, as we offer this 
measure complete for a compromise with the advocates of free 
coinage of silver. But we believe that the majority misconceive 
its likely operation ; that the provision cannot wisely be relin- 
quished ; and that we shall satisfy you that it ought not to be aban- 
doned. The discretion thus to be imparted to the Secretary is no 
greater, indeed, than such as he may, under existing law in other 
matters of Treasury conduct, exercise at will, but under the re-, 
straints for caution of his great office. The Secretary may wisely 
be authorized to issue such additional sums of the proposed new 
notes. He ought to be so authorized for the following reasons : 

First, Under this right of issue, the Secretary may supply well 
secured paper money to meet emergencies at any time arising, but 
under the restriction of ample security provided as the minimum. 

Second, He must possess this authority, to be exercised only at 
his discretion, in order to purchase gold or silver bullion, if any 
shall be needed to replenish his required reseiVe. Otherwise, he 
might need to exercise his authoi;ity under existing law to issue and 
sell bonds of the United States for such replenishing of these 
reserves. 

Operation^ if enacted, — Any owner of gold or silver bullion 
not too base for minting, depositing the same at any mint of the 
United States, will receive for gold, at one dollar for 23.22 grains pure 
gold coin, and for silver one silver dollar for 371.26 grains pure \ 
or at his own option he may command instead of either, and at the 
coin value thereof, the proposed new, and specially secured, legal 
tender notes. Experience authorizes the assumption that he will 
prefer these legal tender notes. 

Now, assume his deposited bullion to be silver and the notes 
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issued to him. It becomes at once the property of the United 
States, and 20 per cent, of it must be set apart, together with 20 
per cent, in gold from a stock on hand, or by some means obtained, 
to constitute together the minimum reserve against these issued 
notes. Upon any deposit of gold, 20 per cent.^of it must likewise 
be set aside, together with 20 per cent, in silver, from stock or by 
some means obtained, to constitute together the like required mini- 
mum reserve against the issued notes. 

Practical Results, For Comparison with Free Coinage^ Pure 
and ISifvple, Immediate Results, — Assume a repetition of last 
year's experiences as to Government receipts and payments, and 
Treasury conditions to begin with as of December 31, 1890. Also 
allow for the Secretary's utmost exercise of his appointed discretion 
to issue the proposed new notes, upon the limitation of the pro- 
posed minimum reserve : 

At the outset, there are on hand in the Treasury in excess of 
certificates out, gold, $149,000,000 

Do., do., silver, $28,000,000 ; New-York stock to reach the Mint, 
$12,000,000, total silver 40,000,000 

Minimum reserve of gold and the like of silver to be required 
for notes to replace $177,000,000 bank notes, and $346,500,000 
greenbacks as surrendered, together $524,000,000, 104,800,000 

Excess of gold on hand 44,200,000 

Deficiency of silver, 64,800,000 

This outset deficiency of silver, at the minimum, equals the gross 
production of the whole year of largest annual production of silver 
m the United States. 

Next, recalling the fact that at the outset we show a deficiency 
of silver and surplus slock of gold, observe : 

Surplus gold on hand, $44,000,000 

To which add sums released by gold certificates paid in this 

year, say 45,000,000 

Also add the year's production, usually exceeding 80,000,000 

And we must foresee a surplus over our requirement of gold,.. $119,000,000 

Next allow for release of silver from silver certificates this year, $55,000,000 
And these reduce our outset deficiency of 64,800,000 

And leave a net deficiency for this year of silver, $9,800,000 

So that an addition of $10,000,000 silver must be found under 
the minimum requirement of our bill for the replacement of out- 
standing greenbacks and bank notes. 

True, of course it is, that greenbacks and bank notes, surrendered 
and to be surrendered, will not all come in during a single year. 
Per contra, and equally, we need not assume that the Secretary 
will be imprudent in the exercise of his proposed appointed discre- 
tion. He need not issue the proposed notes except upon a full 
hundred per cent, reserve. We here have allowed for so liberal an 
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issue of notes as to leave him a reserve of only 20 per cent, of each 
gold and silver. Also, on the other hand, we remark, tiret, 
that $78,000,000 greenbacks were paid in last year ; second, that 
bank notes already awaiting redemption for cancellation exceed 
$53,000,000, and at least $20,000,000 will be added to this amount 
as a prompt result of our proposed enactment. 

So that the year's redemptions of greenbacks upon a full 100 per 
cent, reserve of silver and 20 per cent, in gold, which it is within 
the Secretary's discretion to reserve, would absorb more than one 
entire year's production of silver in the United States, and call for 
foreign supplies additional. 

Admit that so suddenly advancing the price of silver, we shall 
attract supplies of foreign silver here. We then ask you under the 
protection of our proposed enactment, to compare this effect with 
the like effect under free coinage, pure and simple, as now impend- 
ing, for the difference in results. 

As to permanent effect of the enactment proposed : We remark, 
first, that Europe cannot spare silver. According to Mr. Ottoman 
Haupt, by letter, dated August 14th, 1890, of whom the Scouomist 
says : "Few have given more attention than he to monetary statis- 
tics and affairs:" "Neither w^ill Germany sell any more thalers, 
nor Italy her demonetized Bourbonian piastres ; nay, even little 
Roumania looks already mournfully on the 25,000,000 francs of five- 
lei pieces, disposed of to a group of Viennese bankers." 

Second. Foreign supplies of silver will only temporarily seek our 
mints, because British India's mints continue open at a moderate 
seigniorage for the coinage of anybody's gold and silver at a ratio 
of fifteen of silver to one of gold ; that is, upon a valuation of 
silver for coinage, seven per cent, higher than our mints value it. 
True, India coins but little gold, about $100,000 in any year of late. 
India thus repeats the experience of the Ignited States, due in part 
to the then open mints of Fiance, at a coinage valuiilion, 3 per 
cent, higher than our own, in our total deposit by producers of 
silver for coinage at our mints, of not exceeding $8,000,000 worth 
of silver during all the period from 1792 to 1878. Therefore, let 
once the level of the Indian exchanges be established on our mint 
valuation as the minimum price of silver, with that limit, 7 per 
per cent, less than India's valuation of silver, and it will follow that 
with her trade conditions ordinary, India will continue to absorb, 
as in the past, the world's spare silver. 

Trade conditions and steadiness of price will determine India's 
requirement. Thus, in 1884, upon an average price of $1.11 per 
ounce, India absorbed but $30,000,000 of silver; in 1878, upon 
an average of $1.20 per ounce, her net import was $70,000,000 of 
silver. Again, in 1889, upon an average price of 95 cents per 
ounce, her net import of silver for the year was $70,000,000. 

We submit, that in the autumn of 1889, after a year's production 
of silver greater than in any one year of history, stocks of silver in 
the great distributing markets — London, New- York and San Fran- 
cisco — were so unimportant as to be quoted " nominal." Re-affirm- 
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ing our opponent's figures of the mountain of production of silver 
in the centuries, I submit this fact to use therewith, in order that 
together they may make evident a world's demand for silver. 
Respectfuly submitted. 

William P. St. John. 
Nbw-York, January 12, 1891. 

Mr. St. John then addressed the Chamber in favor of the pro- 
posed amendments, and on concluding, offered the following resolu- 
tion, and moved its adoption : 

Ilesolved, That in lieu of the legislation pending in the Senate of 
the United States, upon which a vote is ordered for Wednesday of 
this week, the Chamber of Commerce of Kew-York hereby recom- 
mend, as a substitute therefor, the adoption 'of the measure known 
as "Amendments, December 9th, 1890, to be proposed by Mr. 
Plumb to Senate Bill 3,842." 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. A. Foster Higgins. 

Mr. John Jay Knox spoke at length in favor of the adoption of 
the majority report. 

Mr. Higgins followed, advocating the report of the minority. 

Remarks were also made by Messrs. John Harsen Rhoades and 
Louis WiNDMULLER, in favor of the majority report. 

Mr. Alexander E. Orr spoke in opposition to the conclusions 
arrived at by the majority of the Finance Committee. He then 
offered the following preamble and resolution as a substitute for 
that portion of the majority report relative to the Interconvertible 
Bond Scheme : 

WhereaSy The United States differs from all other countries in 
the extent of its farm-producing territory, and in the fact that its 
surplus farm products are moved with money paid into the hands 
of the producers at the times they part with its possession ; and 

WhereaSy The value of the surplus products may be roughly 
estimated as follows : 

Cotton, $850,000,000 

Wheat 330,000,000 

Corn, 600,000,000 

Oats and other small grain, 230,000,000 

Cattle and hogs, 300,000,000 

ToUl $1,710,000,000 
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Whereas^ The removals of these products are not averaged 
throughout the year, but are confined largely to the autumn and 
early winter months, when commerce and business industries of all 
kinds are most active, thereby causing great annual strain at the 
money centres for currency and a normal condition of stringency ;. 
and 

Whereas, The money so withdrawn is returned to the money 
centres in the early spring and summer of each year, causing a. 
normal condition of plethora, which too ofien fosters illegitimate 
speculation ; and 

Whereois, These two distinct and antagonistic phases of the 
monetary conditions of the United States are the result of the 
non-elasticity of our financial system, and are injurious alike to the 
merchant, the banker, the manufacturer and the agriculturist, and 
especially to the latter, whose rapid marketing of his products ia 
largely responsible for the stringency aforesaid ; and 

Whereas f The suggestions of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Congress, known as the "Interconvertible Bond Scheme," (a copy 
of which is hereto annexed,) would, in the opinion of this Chamber, 
successfully relieve the situation herein set forth ; therefore, it is 

Hesolved, That this Chamber endorses the "Interconvertible 
Bond Scheme " of the Secretary of the Treasury hereto annexed, 
and commends it to the favorable consideration of Congress. 

Mr. Obb also offered the following resolutions as a substitute for 
that portion of the majority report relative to silver coinage : 

jResolved, That it is the judgment of this Chamber that until a 
uniform coinage ratio between gold and silver is adopted by the 
commercial nations of Europe and the United States, the passage 
of an Act by Congress, and its approval by the President, author- 
izing the unlimited free coinage of silver dollars of the present 
standard would result in forcing United States gold coin into an 
article of merchandise, thereby withdrawing it from circulation 
and contracting the money of the country more than one-third of 
its present volume. 

Resolvedy That while earnestly protesting against the free coinage 
of silver as injurious to the best interests of the whole country, if 
Congress, in its wisdom ordains, and the President so approves, that 
the experiment of the free coinage of silver dollars be made, then 
it is the judgment of this Chamber that a limit to such free coinage, 
not exceeding fifty millions of dollars, should be fixed upon, and 
that, pending the operation of the free coinage law, there should be 
imposed a duty of 25 cents per ounce Troy on all silver, or its 
equivalent in silver ore, or in compounds of which silver forms a 
part^ that may be imported into the United States. 
6 
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After farther discassion, it was ordered that a vote be taken 
separately on the resolutions offered by Mr. Oee. 

The President then put the question on the adoption of the reso- 
lution approving of the Interconveitible Bond Scheme, and it was 
lost. 

Mr. HiooiNS moved that the second resolution relative to silver 
coinage be laid on the table. 

This motion was lost. 

The second resolution was then adopted. 

On motion of Mr. John F. Henrt, the last resolution was laid 
on the table. 

The^President then put the question on the resolution offered by 
Mr.[ST. John, and it was lost. 

Mr. HiGGiNS moved that the majority report be laid on the table. 

This motion was lost, four members voting in the affirmative and 
sixteen in the negative. 

The majority report was then adopted by the following vote : 
Yea8,'twelve ; nays, ten. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, February 6, 1891. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held^this day, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., at the Rooms of the 
Chamber, on Nassau-street, between Cedar and Liberty streets. 

PRESENT. 

Charles S. Smith, President, 
Alexakdsb E. Orr, JFirst Vice-President. 
Morris K. Jesup, /Second Vice-JPresident. 
JG^soRGE Wilson, Secretary, 

And a quorum of members. 
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THE DEATH OF THE HON. WILLIAM WINDOM. SECRETARY OP 

THE TREASURY. 

On calling the Chamber to order, the President said : 

GxNTLSMBN : It Is fitting and proper that this Chamber should 
take appropriate action in regard to that startling d ispe nsation of 
Providence by which our friend, the late Secretary Windom, was 
removed from earth. In a moment, like the lightning's flash, he 
was summoned before that great tribunal where character alone 
determines the success or failure of every human life. I was a 
witness to the scene of his departure. He died as a good man 
might wish to die ; for, gentlemen, he was prepared to answer 
" ready^ to the call, and " the readiness is alV* He heard the words 
of the Master, "Well done, good and faithful servant." At the 
supreme moment he had just performed a brave and patriotic duty 
in answer to the invitation of New- York merchants, and the last 
sounds that he heard on earth were the plaudits of the company in 
response to his words of wisdom, which I believe will ring through 
the land like the blast of a trumpet. 

Gentlemen, the best respect we can pay to the memory of 
Mr. WiNDOM is to imitate his example, and aid in carrying out the 
policy which he advocated with so much vigor in the last moments 
of his life. It is suggested by the Executive Committee that the 
ordinary business be now suspended. If there be no objection, 
this course will be taken. 

Mr. Richard T. Wilson thereupon offered the following resolu- 
tion, and moved its adoption : 

Resolved^ That the members of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New- York most cordially unite with their fellow-citizens all over 
the land in expressing tlieir deep sense of the loss our nation has 
sustained by the recent sudden and startling death in our City of 
the Hon. William Windom, late Secretary of the Treasury. 

After honorably filling many important and responsible pul)lic 
trusts with great credit to himself and to the people whom he 
specially represented, he was for the second time placed in charge 
of the National Treasury, because of his invaluable service under a 
former administration, and was again distinguished in that eminent 
position by the same high intelligence, sound judgment and un- 
blemished character that had marked his earlier career. 

While he was faithful in discharging his great trust with equal 
and impartial consideration to every portion of our extended 
country, he was not unmindful of the fact that substantial pros- 
perity of the entire nation can be best secured by harmonious 
commercial and economic relations with other nations of the world, 
and to that end his official policy and endeavor, even to his latest 
utterance in life, were earnestly directed. 
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For all this, the members of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New- York will hold his memory in grateful regard, and they 
unanimously commend his character, his example and his sound 
commercial monetary policy to the imitation of his successors in 
office. 

REMARKS OF MR. J. EDWARD STMMONS. 

Mr. President : In seconding the resolution that has just been 
offered, I am conscious of my inability to add anything to the beau- 
tiful tribute of respect that has been so tenderly presented for the 
consideration of this Chamber. Seldom, if ever, has our attention 
been called to an event that has so profoundly impressed the people 
of this country as the sudden and tragic death in our City of a gen- 
tleman occupying so conspicuous a position in tjie affairs of the 
nation as Secretary Windom, and it seems eminently fitting that 
this association of business men should express its deep sense of the 
loss the whole country has sustained. Mr. Windom was a states- 
man of rare and rich attainments, strengthened by a long and 
faithful service to his country. Dignified in all the relations of life, 
honored alike for his unsullied character by his political associates, 
and by those with whom he differed on political or economic ques- 
tions, he brought to the great office of Secretary of the Trea^ury 
the mature wisdom gained by a long and intimate acquaintance 
with the needs of the people. He was deliberate in his judgment,, 
and arrived at conclusions only after patient and studious consid- 
eration. His mind was receptive and open to new ideas, but he was 
not erratic or unwisely impulsive. He was discreet in the discharge 
of his official duty, and there was a general confidence in his ability 
and integrity that inspired a feeling of security on the part of the 
men who were especially prominent in all the activities of finance, 
trade and commerce. 

In the midst of a career of usefulness, with a mighty responsibility 
resting upon him at a time when questions of momentous importance 
engrossed the public mind, just as he had announced his views with 
all the vigor of intelligent thought and with prophetic warning on the 
great financial and economic questions of the day, his heart ceased to 
beat, and around his bier a nation gathers in tender sympathy for 
the bereaved, and in profound grief that an eminent citizen of the 
Republic has been removed from the high trust whkjh he adorned. 
William Windom, the statesman, the patriot, the Christian — an 
illustration of the living power of a noble faith in the loftiest walks 
of political labor — has laid aside the armor he wore in the conflict, 
brighter for its service in his public and private life, to wear the 
crown of the conqueror. Faithful to duty, faithful to his convic- 
tions, faithful to friendship, faithful in all things — his life is a lesson 
and its close a public loss. 

REMARKS OF MR. ALEXANDER B. ORR. 

Mb. President : I also desire to second the resolution which has 
been presented, and which so truthfully portrays the feelings of 
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this Chamber, under the loss we have all sastained in the sudden 
death of Mr. Windom. His administration was remarkable for its 
caution and prudence, and for an appreciation of those perplexing 
conditions, which, in my opinion, a long train of irksome legislation 
has inflicted upon the people, and which he seemed at all times 
anxious, as far as it lay in his power, to redress. He was an earnest 
advocate of a sound financial policy, and he died in his official har- 
ness, while giving utterance to words of wisdom and of warning 
which will be remembered, and grafted into the financial history of 
the land. It is well that we put this tribute of respect to his 
memory upon the record, for I feel and know that the whole country, 
the Government, and especially the mercantile community which 
forms such an important and prominent factor in the progress and 
development of the United Slates, have all benefited, because of his 
faithful and honorable service. I especially urge that in the trans- 
mission of the resolution, our worthy President will make promi- 
nent the warm sympathy we all have with Mrs. Windom and the 
members of her family in this deep affliction, which, in the good 
providence of God, has so suddenly come to their home. 



REMARKS OF MR. WILLIA.M P. ST. JOHN. 

Mr. President : It is fitting that I should say a word in support 
of the resolution. At Mr. Windom's own instance, I visited 
Washington to spend some moments with him ; and although we 
4id not agree upon all points, and materially differed upon some, I 
found him extremely patient and considerate, and in every way 
friendly and disposed to investiejate those of my suggestions which 
he had ardently antagonized. I have the wannest personal esteem 
for his memory, and unite with others in this testimony. 

REMARKS OF MR. AMBROSE SNOW. 

Mr. President : As I sat by the side of Mr. Windom during 
the evening, talked with him familiarly, and with Mr. Bayard at 
the same time, I can say that we passed the eveninjsr pleasantly, 
without any appearance of any ailment on the part of Mr. Windom. 
He made his speech, and when he took his seat I complimented 
him upon the acceptance of his speech by the audience. He replied 
in the usual way. I turned then to Mr. Bayard, who was being 
introduced as the next speaker, and as quick as one can say it, a 
little wave motion behind me indicated somethinej, and I turned. 
Mr. Windom had fallen off his chair ; Secretary Tracy had taken 
hold of his wrist. He seemed to be dead ; there was simply a 
guttural sound in his throat, and a physician hastened to him, 
unloosed his collar, and that seemed to be the last of Mr. Windom. 
The laying down of the staff and the sandals of his pilgrimage 
seemed to be at that moment. I second the resolution with all ray 
heart. 
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BBMARKB OF MB. CHABLE8 WATBOU8. 

Mb. Pbesident : I should feel that I were out of place, as inti- 
mate as my acquaintance was with Mr. Windom, if I did not say a 
word on this occasion. I do not propose to allude to his public life 
and great services to his country, for they are matters of history, 
with which those here in this Chamber are familiar, but of his pri- 
vate and domestic life, for it was there I knew him best. Hi& 
affability, gentleness and kindness to all who had the privilege of 
being admitted to the family circle, as well as those with whom he 
had intercourse in his official life, showed that he possessed a 
sweetness of nature and an amiability of disposition rarely if ever 
equalled. 

Often, while waiting in his crowded office, as he listened to the 
applicants for patronage or position, and heard the wearying detail 
of the vanous claimants, when it would seem at last as though all 
patience would be exhausted, there he was, to every one, high or 
low, rich or poor, the same considerate, self-forgetful and courteous 
gentleman. 

His devotion to duty was so entire that there was no thought of 
what was due to his own health or comfort. I remember on one 
occasion when I w\^s at his home in Washington, he had been over- 
worked, was feeling very unwell, and it was proposed that we 
should drive in the afternoon. I was to meet him at the Treasury 
at four o'clock, and we were to go from thence to the house to 
make the final start. When I reached his office at the appointed 
time he was engai^ed in an interview with a member of Congress, 
which lasted nearly a half hour ; finally ihe end came, and, putting 
on his overcoat, we passed out into the liall. He was there met by 
an old man wlio had been denied admission because it was after 
hours; with tears in his eyes he asked to be heard, claiming that 
he was an old soldier. Mr. Windom re-entered the otlice, listened 
to a long story of poverty, neu:lect and suirerinu:, promised to look 
int(» the case on the folio winic day, and try and devise some means 
of giving relief, and thus sent the old soldier away hopeful and 
contented. 

When we reached the house the carriage was waiting, also two 
little girls, about the a^es of ten and twelve years. They w^ere 
sitting on the front steps, and begged for a few words with him. 
Again, forgetting self, he listened to their tale of a sick father, 
destitution and want. They pleaded long and earnestly for the 
appointment of an elder sister (wiio was then the only support of 
the family) to some place in the Department. The Secretary in the 
same patient manner heard all they had to say, promised to have 
their case examined, and they left full of happiness. 

It was now too late for our drive, and it was abandoned. I re- 
monstrated with him for thus sacrificing himself when he so much 
needed the fresh air. " I know it is hard," he replied, " and I regret 
that you are disappointed, but I could not have enjoyed the drive 
if I had n(jt listened to the old soldier and children." 
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It may not be out of place for me at this time to speak of an in- 
cident which was beautifully told by his pastor when he delivered 
the eloquent and touching address at the funeral services at the 
church. In speaking of his consistent Christian character, he asked : 
" Is it any wonder that a guest who left his hospitable home one 
week ago this morning, said, in parting, * good bye, Mr. Windom, I 
am a better woman for having known you these three days ?' " •'•^^ 

And, Mr. President, I feel with her that it is well with me that I 
have had the privilege of knowing William Windom. He was 
most loving and indulgent in all his domestic relations, an earnest, 
devout, consistent, self-forgetful and Christian gentleman ; in him 
the country has lost a great man ; while the church, society, and all 
the virtues that help to form our civilization, have been^deprived of 
an able advocate and uncompromising defender. 

BBMAKKS OF MB. HBNBT HENTZ. 

Mb. Pbesident : I concur in all that has been said in regard to 
Mr. Windom's private and public life ; but I think that his dying 
words, warning his countrymen against free silver coinage, will live 
in the financial history of this country. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The regular order of business was then resumed. 

The reading of the minutes of the last regular meeting, held 
January 8, and of the adjourned meeting, held January 12, was 
dispensed with. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMltTEES. 

Mr. Henry Hentz, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
reported the following named candidates for membership, and 
recommended their election : 

Nominated by 

Abbaham Abraham, Lsidob Straus. 

James S. Bailey, Camden C. Dike. 

MiLo M. Belding, Jr., John D. Cutteb. 

Gbobgb p. Benjamin, • William Brookfield. 

SwiTS CondI:, James Talcott. 

A. Augustus Healy, Chablbs A. Schiebex. 

Gustave a. Jahn, Chables A. Schieben. 

Hbnby a. Landgbaff, Fbancis B. Thubbbb. 

Gbobgb Munson, Andbew J. C. Foy4. 

WlLLLlM S. PyLE, HoMEB LeB. 
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These gentlemen were, on one Itallot, unanimously elected 
members of the Chamber. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. CoRNEilius N. Bliss offered the following resolution, and 
moved its adoption : 

Resolved, That a Committee of seven members, of which the 
President of the Chamber shall be Chairman, with the following 
associates, to wit, Cabl Schubz, Abram S. Hewitt, Alsxandbb 
E. Obr, John Sloane, Henry W. Cannon and John Harsen 
Rhoades, be and is hereby appointed to proceed to Washington and 
appear before the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures of 
the House of Representatives, and protest in behalf of the business 
interests of the country against the passage of the bill providing for 
the free coinage of silver. 

The President put the question, and the resolution was adopted 
by the following vote : Yeas, 34 ; nays, 3 — 37 members voting. 

On motion of Mr. Watrous, the President was empowered to 
fill any vacancies that may occur in the Committee. 

Mr. St. John submitted what he termed a corrected minority 
report on the Silver question, for substitution for the report he 
presented to the Chamber on the 12th ultimo, and asked that it be 
referred to the Chairman of the Committee on Finance and Cur- 
rency, with power. 

After some discussion, the President ruled that the request was 
not in order. 

Mr. Alexander E. Orr offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

JResolvedy That the United States Senators, representing the State 
of New- York, are respectfully requested to have the Torrey Bank- 
rupt Bill advanced to a vote in the Senate at as early a date as 
practicable. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

A communication was read from Mr. Samuel Y. Tupper, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, S. C, dated Charleston, 
January 30, 1891, calling attention to the number of wrecked vessels 
drifting along the Atlantic coast, endangering navigation between 
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that City and New- York. Mr. Tupper asked the co-operation of this 
Chamber to have the proper authorities at Washington to take im- 
mediate measures to remove the wrecks. 



The communication was referred, with power, to the Committee 
on the Harbor and Shipping. 

ADDRESS BY THE HON. E. J. HALE, ON THE MANCHESTER SHIP 

CANAL. 

The President introduced the Hon. E. J. Hale, late United States 
Consul at Manchester, England, who delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on the advantages that will accrue to the commerce of the 
United States on the completion and operation of the ship canal 
from Manchester to the River Mersey. 

On motion of Mr. Watrous, the thanks of the Chamber 
were tendered to Mr. Hale, for the able and comprehensive 
manner in which he treated the subject. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Special Meeting, Tuesday, February 17, 1891. 

A special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was held this 
day, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., at the Rooms of the Chamber, 
on Kassau-street, between Cedar and Liberty streets, pursuant to 
the following requisition : 

New-York, February 16, 1891. 
Mr. Chables S. Smith, President of the Chamber of Commerce : 

Dear Sir : The death of General Sherman, the last of the great 
Generals of the Civil War, has caused profound grief throughout 
the entire country, particularly in New-York, of which he has for a 
number of years been an honored and beloved citizen. 

To afford our merchants and business men an opportunity to ex- 
press publicly their sympathy for his bereaved family, and their 
sense of the loss sustained by the nation of a great soldier, a patriot 
and a statesman, the undersigned, members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, respectfully request you to call a special meeting of the 
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Chamber for to-moiTow, (Tuesday,) February 17, at 12.30 o'clook;^ 
P. M. 

Tour obedient servants, 

(Signed,) J. Edward Simmons, Solon Humphreys, 

Horace Porter, Eugene Kelly, 

George Bliss, John Crosby Brown, 

John H. Inman, A. Foster Higgins, 

George S. Coe, Thomas Hillhouse, 

Alexander E. Orr, Henry W. Cannon, 

Jesse Skligman, Woodbury Langdon, 

Edward F. Winslow, Franklin Edson. 

PRESENT. 

Charles S. Smith, President, 
Alexander E. Orr, F'lrst Vice- I^esident, 
Solon Humphreys, Treasurer, 
George Wilson, Secretary, 

And a quorum of members. 

THE DEATH OF GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 
The President, on calling the Chamber to order, said : 

Gentlemen : General Sherman, tlio last of the great leaders in 
our late war, has followed Lincoln and Farragut, Seward and 
Chase, Grant, Sheridan and Porter to the tomb. 

In the death of Sheuman this Cliamher has not only lost its most 
conspicuous honorary member, but a friend endeared to us by inti- 
mate association, and to whom we are indebted for many kind and 
considerate acts. It is impossible to ai>preciate the grandeur of a 
great mountain peak when standing near its base. And so with 
the life of a great man. The perspective of time and distance is 
necessary to determine the exact place which the final judgment of 
posterity will assign to him. It is absolutely certain that history 
will write the name of William Tecumskh Sherman conspicuously 
upon the page devoted to those who founded and saved the Re- 
public ; and his memory will be cherished in the hearts of the 
people as long as patriotic service, unswerving integrity and lovable 
qualities are appreciated among men. 

Mr. J. Edward Simmons offered the following preamble and 
resolutions, and moved their adoption : 

Whereas, The members of the Chamber of Commerce but ft 
short time since were called to assemble in the presence of a severe 
national bereavement to pay their tribute of respect to the character 
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and noble labors of a distingnisbed civilian and statesman, baving 
under bis care tbe fiduciary interests of tbe Republic ; and 

Whereas^ To-day, by tbe dispensation of an all-wise Providence, 
we meet to pay our tribute of affectionate regard to the memory of 
a great soldier wbose splendid services in the long struggle for tbe 
preservation of tbe Union were as brilliant as they were successful, 
and whose achievements illustrated the greatness of a soldier who 
in conquest knew no hate, and in wbose magnanimity there was no 
revenge ; therefore, 

Besolvedj That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- 
York hereby places on record its unanimous sentiment of profound 
sorrow because of tbe irreparable bereavement the nation has sus- 
tained in tbe death of our distinguished soldier citizen. General 
William Tecdmseh Sherman. 

Jiesolvedy That by the death of General Sherman the world has 
lost one of its greatest military heroes. Pure in heart, of spotless 
integrity, cool and undismayed in danger, he not only won honor 
and renown from the soldiers of his command, but he invariably 
inspired them with couiidence, friendship and affection. He was 
the soldier of Justice, Right and Truth, and he has passed from 
our midst as a brilliant star pales and vanishes from the morning 
sky. 

Resolvedy That the results achieved by the late war were largely due 
to the consummate skill, adroit strategy and matchless generalship 
of William Teoumseh Sherman, and that the people of tliis Re- 
public are indebted to him for his eminent services in securing to 
them the inestimable blessings of a united and prosperous country. 

Resolved^ That as a public spirited citizen he proved himself to 
be a capable man of affairs, with a deep interest in many of our 
local institutions. As an honorary member he luis presided over 
the deliberations of this Chamber,, and his genial presence was 
seldom missed at our annual banquets. Socially he was the peer of 
those with whom companionship had a charm, and illustrated in 
his intercourse all the qualities of a nobleman in the amenities of 
life. His home was a haven of repose, and love and gentleness 
were the angels that ministered at his fireside. 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce hereby tenders to the 
family of General Sherman the expression of sincere sympathy in 
the hour of their bereavement. 



ADDRESS BY THE HON. CARL SCHURZ. 

Gentlemen : The adoption by the Chamber of Commerce of these 
resolutions, which I have the honor to second, is no mere perfunctory 
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Eroceeding. We have been called here by a genuine impulse of the 
eart. To us General Sherman was not a great man like other great 
men, honored and revered at a distance. We had the proud and 
happy privilege of calling hira one of us. Only a few months ago, at 
the annual meeting of this Chamber, we saw the familiar face of our 
honorary member on this platform by the side of our President. 
Only a few weeks ago he sat at our banquet table, as he had often 
before, in the happiest mood of conviviality, and contributed to the 
enjoyment of the night with his always unassuming and always 
charming speech. And as he moved among us without the slightest 
pomp of self-conscious historic dignity, only with the warm and 
simple geniality of his nature, it would cost us sometimes an effort 
of the memory to recollect that he was the renowned captain who 
had marshalled mighty armies victoriously on many a battlefield, and 
whose name stood, and will for ever stand in the very foremost 
rank of the saviours of this Republic, and of the great soldiers of 
the world's history. Indeed, no American could have forgotten 
this for a moment ; but the affection of those who were so happy 
as to come near to him, would sometimes struggle to outrun their 
veneration and gratitude. 

Death has at last conquered the hero of so many campaigns ; our 
cities and towns and villages are decked with flags at half-mast ; 
the muffled drum and the funereal cannon-boom will resound 
over the land as his dead body passes to the final resting place, and 
the American people stand mournfully gazing into the void left by 
the sudden disappearance of the last of the greatest men brought 
forth by our war of regeneration, and this last also finally become, 
save Abraham Lincoln alone, the most widely beloved. He is 
gone ; but as we of the present generation remember it, history will 
tell all coming centuries the romantic story of the famous " March 
to the Sea," — how, in the dark days of 1864, Sherman, having 
worked his bloody way to Atlanta, then cast off all his lines of 
supply and communication, and, like a bold diver into the dark un- 
known, seemed to vanish, with all his hosts, from the eyes of the 
world, until his triumphant re-appearance on the shores of the 
ocean proclaimed to the anxiously expecting millions, that now the 
final victory was no longer doubtful, and that the Republic would 
surely be saved. 

Nor will hi-^tory fail to record that this great general was, as a 
victorious soldier, a model of republican citizenship. When he had 
done his illustrious deeds, he rose step by step to the highest rank 
in the army, and then, grown old, he retired. The Republic made 
provision for him in modest republican style. He was satisfied. 
He asked for no higher rev^ard. Although the splendor of his 
achievements, and the personal affection for him, which every one 
of his soldiers carried home, made him the rao.st popular American 
of his day, and although the most glittering prizes were not seldom 
held up before his eyes, he remained untroubled by ulterior ambi- 
tion. No thought that the Republic owed him more ever darkened 
his mind. No man could have spoken to him of the " ingratitude 
of Republics," without meeting from him a stern rebuke. And so, 
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content with the consciousness of a great. duty nobly done, he was 
happy in the love of his fellow citizens. 

Indeed, he may truly be said to have been in his old age, not only 
the most beloved, but also the happiest of Americans. Many years 
he lived in the midst of posterity. His task was finished, and this 
he wisely understood. His deeds had been passed upon by the 
judgment of history, and irrevocably registered among the glories 
of his country and his age. His generous heart envied no one, and 
wished every one well ; and ill-will had long ceased to pursue him. 
Beyond cavil his fame was secure, and he enjoyed it as that which 
he had honestly earned, with a genuine and ever fresh delight, 
openly avowed by the charming frankness of his nature. He dearly 
loved to be esteemed and cherished by his fellow-men, and what he 
valued most, his waning years brought him in ever increasing abun- 
dance. Thus he was in truth a most happy man, and his days went 
down like an evening sun in a cloudless autumn sky. And when 
now the American people, with that peculiar tenderness of affection 
which they have long borne him, lay him in his grave, the happy 
ending of his great life may soothe the pang of bereavement they 
feel in their hearts at the loss of the old hero who was so dear ta 
them, and of whom they were and always will be so proud. His 
memory will ever be bright to us all, his truest monument will be the 
greatness of the Republic he served so well, and his fame will 
never cease to be prized by a grateful country, as one of its most 
precious possessions. 

ADDRESS BY GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : I take a pleasure, mingled with 
inexpressible grief, in rising to second the very appropriate resolu- 
tions submitted in honor of the memory of the last of our pre- 
eminent military chieftains. While we all share in the general 
grief of the nation, I know that there are many members of this 
body upon whom the blow falls individually — those who, like my- 
self, have been associated upon terms of intimacy with General 
Sherman, both in war and in peace, and to whom this news comes 
home with a sorrow which is akin to the grief of a personal bereave- 
ment. 

By no act of ours can we expect to add one more laurel to his 
brow. The world has already heaped upon him all its honors. The 
nation raised him to the highest military rank ; Congress ten- 
dered him votes of thanks ; our leading universities vied with 
each other in conferring upon him their highest degrees ; at home 
and abroad, clubs and societies made him an honorary member ; 
innumerable medals have been struck in his honor. We cannot ex- 
pect to add to his earthly glory. We can only gather together and 
respectfully testify our esteem for the soldier, our affection for the 
man. 

While General Sherman was a person of marvellous versatility 
of talent, while he was a many-sided man, while he possessed rare 
qualities and had enjoyed a varied experience in most of the useful 
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valks of life^et his great fame will always rest upon his merits as 
a soldier. With him the chief characteristics of the soldier seemed 
unborn. In his very walk, in his very look, there was something 
which always spoke of the typical soldier ; with his closely-knit 
brows, his deep, penetrating, restless eyes, his aquiline nose, there 
was something in his look which savored of the piercing glance of 
the eagle. In war he was bold in conception, fixed in purpose, and 
untiring in effort. He was singularly self-reliant, always demon- 
strated by his acts, that " much danger makes great hearts most 
resolute." He possessed an intuitive knowledge of topography. 
He seemed to combine in his own person the patience of a Fabius 
with the restlessness of a Hotspur. He was fertile in expedients, and 
quick to adapt the means at hand to the accomplishment of an end. 
He enjoyed a personal reputation unsullied, of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity. He had a physique which enabled him to endure all the 
hardships incident to the most active campaign. It was no wonder 
that the world placed him in the first rank of the earth's great cap- 
tains. 

Students of military history, both at home and abroad, have studied 
his campaigns and made thera their models. I'hey have ranked his 
work on a level with that of the great masters of military science. 

The popular mind will always be fond of picturing him as a chief- 
tain whose field of military operations covered nearly half a con- 
tinent ; as a commander whose orders always spoke with the true 
bluntness of the soldier, as a leader who had penetrated everglades 
and bayous, who had fought from valleys' depths to mountain 
heights, and marched from inland rivers to the sea. 

He possessed one conspicuous characteristic which I am sure all 
have noticed, and that was that in all his writings, in all his speeches, 
he always uttered the loftiest sentiments of patriotism. In his 
addresses to the old and young, he never failed to inculcate in 
their minds the principle that the highest type of virtue in the 
citizen or the soldier is a love of country. 

Who can ever forget the last time we met him in this very Cham- 
ber, when he honored us by coming here and delivering that mem- 
orable address of welcome to the Pan-American Congress, an address 
so full. of historical incidents, so replete with the loftiest sentiments 
of patriotism, so expressive of his pride in the progress of the 
countiy, and his unalterable faith in its great future. So marvellous 
was that address, tliat when he ceased to speak a painful sense of 
stillness seemed to fall upon the ear, and the representatives of all ■ 
the Americas sat spell-bound under the charm. 

His death has caused a gap in this community which time and 
men can never fill. We thought we had a right to expect, from 
the elasticity of his step, from the activity of his life, from the 
possession of all his marvellous faculties, that we might have him 
here among us and enjoy his companionship for years to come ; but 
Providence ordered it otherwise, and we can only bow to the decree. 
We have said our last farewell to the illustrious soldier, the silver cord 
has been loosed, the golden bowl has been broken, and his spirit has 
winged its flight from earth ; we shall not meet the great leader 
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again until he stands forth to answer to his name at roll call on the 
morning of the last great reveille. The laurel on his brow is now 
intertwmed with the cypress ; the flag he so often upheld has 
dropped to half-mast, the echo of his guns has given place to the 
tollmg of cathedral bells, and America finds herself once more 
standing within the shadow of a profound grief. There is some 
<M>n8olation, some compensation in his death — it is the consciousness 
that the country and the world are better for his having lived 
therein ; that he has handed down to posterity the richest legacy 
which man can leave to man — the memory of a good name — the 
inheritance of a great example. 

▲DDBBSS BY THB BON. ABBAM S. HBWITT. 

Mb. Pbbsidbnt : I came here prepared to listen, not to speak, 
and after the singularly eloquent and just tributes which have been 
made to the memory of our departed hero, I feel reluctant to trench 
upon ground which has been covered by the resolutions and the 
graceful remarks of the President, Mr. ScHUBzand General Pobteb. 
But it occurs to me that I may with propriety refer to some points 
in the career of General Shbbman which shed a new light upon his 
character and lustre upon his fame. These incidents are known 
only to me, and it is not inappropriate to make them known to 
others. We all remember the agitation of the country at the time 
when the Electoral Commission was passing, in 1877, upon the dis- 
puted succession to the Presidency. General Shebman was then 
at the head of the army. The term of President Gbant was com- 
ing to a close ; the electoral count had not been finished, and there 
was great apprehension on the part of patriotic men that Congress 
might break up without deciding who had been elected President. 
The horrors of the Civil War from which we had emerged seemed 
about to be renewed. 

Profoundly impressed with the dangers of the situation, it occur- 
red to me that I ought to have a consultation with General Shbb- 
MAK, and to ask him what would be his course as commanding officer 
of the army of the United States in case the count should not be 
completed. We had an interview in which I explained the situation 
and discussed the dangers which might follow. He coincided with 
me as to the peril before us, when 1 asked him what his course 
would be in case the count should not be finished, and the services 
of the army might be required to preserve public order. I told him 
that suggestions had been made that President Gbant, under the 
circumstances, ought to hold over in order to prevent the chaos 
which would ensue from a vacancy in the office of President. I 
asked General Shbbman whether, under such circumstances, he 
would obey the orders of President Grant. He replied : 

" Mr. Hewitt, I have sworn to obey the Constitution of the 
United States, and I will perform my duty. The term of President 
Gbant ends at twelve o'clock on the 4th of March. He will then 
be in no position to give orders to me, and I shall receive no orders 
from him, but I will take care that the dangera of anarchy shall not 
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be experienced by tlie country. The people have elected a President, 
and a competent authority will be found to declare who is elected, 
and I shall obey the ordei*8 of the one who shall be declared to be 
President of the United States." 

I replied, " G^eneral Shsrman, the difficulty is that the two Houses 
may disagree, and there may be no completion of the count. What 
would you then do ?" 

He said, " I trust that the responsibility will not be placed upon 
me, but if it shall happen that I must elect between the two un- 
doubted candidates for the office, and Congress shall break up with- 
out declaring the result in consequence of the failure of the House 
to do its duty, I shall be constrained to recognize the mandate of 
the Senate of the United States as decisive of the question." 

I said to him, ** General, there is no precedent for such a course, 
and the Senate will not have the right to decide the question." 

To this he replied : " It must be decided by somebody ; and in 
the presence of a danger which involves the safety of the Union 
and the peace and order of the country, the General of the army 
would be compelled to recogni/e the underlying principle that the 
safety of the people is the supreme law." 

I replied : " General, I do not see that you can take any other 
course, because it would be a fatal precedent if the President should 
hold over, and it was mainly to get your opinion upon that point 
that I have sought this interview." 

Of course, I knew what his decision meant, and that the candi- 
date, whose election I had advocated, would not be recognized by 
him as President. I knew also that the country would be saved 
from civil war. It was the knowledge of this fact that contributed 
very largely to the completion of the count. Certainly, great grati- 
tude is due to General Shbrman for his military services, but I 
think we will all recognize now that his action in a moment of public 
peril preserved the stability of the country, and entitles him to the 
highest credit for firmness and patriotism. We not only owe to 
him the completion of the civil war, and the regeneration of the 
Republic, but he is entitled to our gratitude for having preserved us 
from untold calamities which would have followed a conflict between 
political parties, dividing every family and household in the land* 

One other fact, and I am done. When General Sherman was about 
to be retired from the office of General, in consequence of having 
reached the statutory limitation, which in the army was 62 years, 
there was a very general desire on the part of the public, concurred in 
by the members of Congress, to repeal the limitation of the statute in 
his case, as it had been made inoperative in the case of Admiral 
Porter. As I was Chairman of the Sub-Committee in charge of the 
Army Appropriation Bill, I was asked to see General Sherman, and 
ascertain whether an amendment to the bill, removing the statutory 
limitation in his case, would be acceptable. His reply was instan- 
taneous : 

" No ; I am a soldier and a citizen. I always obey the law ; I do- 
not desire to have a change in my favor, as it expresses the judg- 
ment of the people in regard to the duration of military service* 
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Besides, there are other officers who have rights in the premises. If 
I remain here, others will be deprived of promotion. No ; I will 
not accept any lengthening of my term of service ; but when the 
time arrives for me to retire, I will go into the ranks of private life 
and perform my duties as a citizen, leaving ^to others the exercise of 
military power which belongs to this office." 

I know of nothing more beautiful in the character of any man 
who has ever come under my notice than the inherent patriotismr 
which characterized every element of General Sherman's character. 
I know of nothing more admirable than the unselfish way in which 
be was ready to lay down rank and power on the altar of Justice. 
He has set an example to us, and to the generations who are to 
come after us, the value of which cannot be estimated. If the time 
should ever come when selfish ambition should lead towards a mili- 
tary despotism, the example of General Sherman will, I am sure, 
save us from impending calamity, and will encourage the people to 
preserve their Government even at the cost of fortune and life. 



ADDRESS BY MR. WILLIAM E. DODGE. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Chamber : Some of us 
who are here remember, with deep emotion, those last days of the 
war, and how the tension under which we had been held for so 
many years was loosened when news came of the surrender of Lee. 
We remember how, by a common impulse, great masses of the 
people gathered in Wall Street, in Pearl Street and in William Street, 
and from a hundred thousand throats went up that glad doxology of 
thanksgiving to God. 

Lincoln and Grant and Sherman we had loved and trusted be- 
fore, 'then they were enshrined in our hearts. Years have come and 
gone — years of peace and prosperity and marvellous advance ; but 
the lustre of these great names has never grown dim, and we have 
loved them more and honored them more sincerely as those years 
went by. 

Lincoln's tragic death, Grant's political life and his long, lin- 
gering illness, touching our hearts, kept those two great souls from 
the enjoyment and honor which would have 'aom^ to them if they 
had lived as Sherman did. 

As has been so well said to-day, Sherman really lived in pos- 
terity. His life has been most unique. 

After a magnificent preparation for work — after a great life of 
heroic courage and grand service for the country he loved so much, 
he came to the duties of a simple citizen with a heartiness and sin- 
cerity and fullness of life that made him loved by everybody. 

There has been something very delightful about the life of Gene- 
ral Sherman in New- York. Even during this last winter, wherever 
he has been, he has met with a love and admiration which have been 
wonderful. Into whatever company he came he was easily first. 
" Where he sat was the head of the table." And although I think 
he had but little vanity or egotism, he must certainly have enjoyed 
7 
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the admiration of the people abont him just as a father loves the 
glad sparkle in the eyes of his children when he comes to them. 

Some great men need no eulogy. They have impressed them- 
selves so fully upon the age that no words will add to the impres- 
sion they have left. TJje most eloquent words that can be spoken 
of such men are but weak. In the full heart of every patriotic man 
here, tender and grateful thoughts, moving more rapidly than the 
words of any speaker, will be to each one a better eulogy of the life 
of such a man as Sherman. 

I think that as merchants there is a peculiar fitness in our gath- 
ering to express our love and honor for the memory of this great 
man. 

During the war no class of people in this country did more loyal 
service than the merchants of this city. They gave freely of their 
money and their time ; many gave themselves or their children. 
They had everything at stake. 

When Sherman swung oflf towards the sea, with those splendid 
soldiers, Howard and Slocum, and was lost to sight, what a tension 
of feeling there was through all this city. We knew it was the 
crisis of the war, and our hearts bounded with hope and gladness 
when the news came that he had reached the sea, and that the be- 
ginning of the end had come. 

So much has been said, and said so well, as to the character of 
this grand old man, that I shall say nothing more, but I hope I shall 
be pardoned for a single word as to the lesson these great lives 
teach us. Their personal presence has gone. There is nothing now 
but the happy memory of grand and heroic service. 

But we must remember that peace has duties as great, and dangers 
as real, as war. There is an opportunity for full and heroic lives to 
be lived in these times, and if these great souls could come l>ack to 
life, I know there is nothing would fill their hearts with such delight 
as to feel that some of the robustness of manhood, and vigor in 
action, they showed in war, were being shown by us in our daily 
lives and duties here. 

Republics have not gone down in wars. They have gone down 
from the enervation that came with luxury and self-indulgence, and 
all the dangers that follow wealth and prosperity. 

We, as merchants, as men of affairs, who have a stake here, must 
take our stand valiantly, and try to preserve the heritage they have 
left us. 

The other night 1 had the privilege of attending a most impres- 
sive gathering. The great hall of Cooper Institute was filled to 
overflowing, and almost as many on the outside, of those who had 
been the recipients of the bounty and the wise and thoughtful 
kindness of our dear friend, the late Mr. Peter Cooper. 

I was touched by a remark made by a distinguished speaker^ 
who had been chosen when a pupil of the school to make an address 
to Mr. Cooper on one of his birthdays. He said Mr. Cooper gave 
them good advice in reply, and then added : " Young men, my ob- 
ject in business has been to make as much money as I could honestly 
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and honorably, but my object in life has been to do good to those 
who are about me." 

If such a great impulse can come into our lives, drawing us away 
from the dangers that come in these days of prosperity and peace, 
we can establish our manhood and do oar duty with something of 
the same magnificent courage shown by those great souls who have 
left us. 

The preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. A. Foster Higgins, it was ordered that a 
copy of the preamble and resolutions be transmitted to the family 
of General Sherman. 

Mr. Solon Humphreys offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a Committee of Ten members, of which the 
President shall be Chairman, with the following associates, to wit, 
Alexander E. Orr, William E. Dodge, Abram S. Hewitt, 
J. Edward Simmons, Samuel D. Babcock, John H. Inman, 
Morris K. Jesup, Richard T. Wilson and William H. Webb, 
be and is hereby appointed to represent the Chamber at the funeral 
of General Sherman. 

The President laid before the Chamber the following communica- 
tion from General Thomas Hillhouse, who was prevented from 
attending the meeting. 

New- York, February 17, 1891. 

Dear Sir : I regret that circumstances will prevent me from at- 
tending the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce to-day, but I do 
most sincerely approve the object and purpose for which it is 
called. 

One by one the great commanders of the Civil War disappear 
from the theatre of their memorable achievements. Grant, 
Sheridan, Thomas, Meade, and now Sherman. They have done 
their work ; they have fought their last battles ; and it only 
remains for history to record their deeds, and to give them their 
proper rank amongst the great commanders of the world. 

These are not words of mere adulation. If sectional animosities 
are forgotten ; if a race has been set free ; if the Union, one and 
indivisible, still reflects its benignant light throughout the world ; 
if " government of the people, by the people and for the people has 
not perished from the earth," it is due in no small measure to the 
men who so successfully led the armies of the Union to final 
victory, lliey were the trusted lieutenants of the great President 
in his struggle to maintain the integrity of this Government. They 
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took up their work with faith in themselves, faith in the cause, and 
faith in the magnificent armies they commanded, and they accom- 
plished it. 

And now Shbrmak. He too has followed his comrades in arms ; 
he too has joined " the innumerable host that moves to the pale 
realms of shade ;" but he was spared to see the end of the contest 
in which he bore so conspicuous a part. The army confided to him, 
he directed with consummate skill to a definite purpose, and that 
purpose had been accomplished. The Confederacy had been rent 
m twain ; its heart had been pierced. Not to bira bad his Com- 
mander-in-Chief to address' the despairing cry of the Roman 
Emperor, "Varus, restore me my legions." There they were, 
singed with the tire, and begrimed with the smoke of battle on 
those ever memorable days of May, 1865, when the armies of the 
Union marched through the Capital, the very embodiment of the 
power of the people put forth in the defence of their Constitution 
and Government. No man in the vast assembly that witnessed the 

Sageant doubted that the spirit of disunion bad been crushed. No 
oubter, but believed in the right and power of the Government to 
defend its existence by a coercion of arms, when a coercion of laws 
had failed. The right and the power had received their complete 
and final vindication. 

Of Sherman, as one of our great commanders, this is not the 
time nor place to speak at length. The history of the vast military 
operations of our civil war, that is to be the final authority, will not 
appear, until the passions, the prejudices and the preferences of 
the present generation shall have passed into oblivion. Then some 
future JoMiNi, out of the abundant materials at hand, will weave a 
narrative of those operations, comprehensive in its scope, and just 
in its criticisms of men and measures. Is it hazardous to predict, 
that the " March to the Sea " will be regarded as one of the most 
brilliant and decisive of all the campaigns of the war, and the com- 
mander, who so successfully conceived and executed it, one of the 
greatest masters of military science ? 

It was after the evacuation of Atlanta that Sherman, as he tells 
us in his Memoirs, decided to cut loose from his base and lead his 
victorious armies to the sea — an inspiration of genius, like his 
views on the conduct of the war at an earlier period, regarded with 
doubt and anxiety in oflicial circles, only to be triumphantly vindi- 
cated by its complete success. " None of us went further than to 
acquiesce," was the frank admission of the President. The obstacles 
to be encountered, and the means at hand to overcome them, had 
been measured with almost scientific exactness, and when the cam- 
paign had been finished by the fall of Savannah and the surrender 
at Greensboro, there was no dissent from the conclusion, that it had 
been more fruitful in grand results than any of the events of the 
war, save only the almost contemporaneous surrender at Appomat- 
tox, and the disintegration of the Confederate Government. 

But the military fame of Sherman will not rest wholly on his 
march to the sea. To the diligent student, the operations that pre- 
ceded it are full of interest and instruction. From Dalton to the 
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crossing of the Chattahooche he was confronted by as consummate 
a master of defensive warfare as either side had '^u^.duced. Here 
on a field admirably adapted to the most brilliant display of strategy 
and tactical skill, these great leaders contended for' Victory j and 
when Shbrmajt entered Atlanta, his object point, he had already 
earned his place in the front rank of our Commanders. "I y . 

Of Sherman, the patriotic citizen, free from all political ambUion, 
intent only in employing his great talents for the public good",*llC<?"' 
verdict of the people has long since gone forth, and it is voiced *to- , 
day, in the public expressions of sorrow, which the announcemenl 
of his death has called out throughout the land. Such a verdict 
was doubtless more precious in his eyes than all the distinctions of 
office, or all the attractions of wealth. His civic virtues will not 
pale even before the splendor of his military renown. His loyalty 
was intense. It pervaded his whole being. It gave him strength 
and patience to endure official mistakes and popular delusions. To 
him the flag of his country was verily the symbol of her greatness. 
In its defence he unhesitatingly turned his back on a lucrative and 
congenial position in civic life, and from a loyal citizen he became 
a loyal soldier. " I will maintain my allegiance to the Constitution 
as long as a fragment of it remains," were the short, sharp, de- 
cisive words in which he made known his resolution. When the 
contest was over, no persuasion could induce him to accept political 
preferment, even the highest in the land. On retiring from his 
position as General of the Army, he chose rather to return to pri- 
vate life, without a single badge of distinction, save the priceless 
services he had rendered his country. 

Such was Sherman, true type of all that is best in our manhood, 
shining example of the ideal citizen and soldier, to be read and 
pondered by all men, who, whether under a reign of law or in the 
throes of revolution, desire to act well their parts. What a glori- 
ous life was his to live, what a glorious death, to die in the full as- 
surance, coming from the hearts and consciences of the people, that 
he had nobly performed his duty, that he had deserved well of the 
Republic. 

Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed,) Thos. Hillhousb. 

To the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
New- York. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, March 5, 1891. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held this day, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., at the Rooms of 
the Chamber, on Nassau-street, between Cedar and Liberty streets. 
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. -' '•- PRESENT. 

• ',••• \ 

•*'.. Charles S. Smith, President. 

•.^ * ' ' George Wilson, ^Secretary, 

.'■;Apd a quorum of members. 

THE DEATH OF MR. JACKSON S. SCHULTZ. 
On calling the Chamber to order, the President said : 

Gentlemen : Death has recently visited us with startling fre- 
quency. It is my painful duty to again ask that the order of busi- 
ness be suspended, that appropriate action may be taken in regard to 
the death of Jackson S. Schultz, who for more than twenty-five 
years was an active and most useful working member of this Chamber, 
one who was seldom absent from our meetings. I remember, 
gentlemen, that when the death of Cobden was announced in the 
House of Commons, Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, 
(who was his life-long political opponent,) said : " There are 
" men who are always members of this House ; who are indepen- 
" dent of the dissolutions of Parliament ; of the caprice of 
** constituencies, and of the fligbt of time ; and such a man, I think, 
" was Richard Cobden." To those of us whose memory ex- 
tends back for a quarter of a century the quotation which 1 have 
iust repeated may, with great justice, be applied to Mr. Schultz's 
long service in and for this Chamber. He was endowed by 
nature with a noble presence, a magnetic personality, and a large 
heart. If a man ever loved right and hated wrong, as God gave 
him to see the right and the wrong in human affairs, that man was 
Jackson S. Schultz. Yonder chair is vacant, and a potent voice 
is still, but I seem now to hear his ringing words as w^e have often 
heard them in this Hall. 

The great part that he took in the early days of the Rebellion 
will be told by others far better than I can. I hope my friend, Mr. 
William E. Dodge, will favor us with some account of those stir- 
ring times in which he was associated with Mr. Schultz. His ac- 
tivity in all reforms in our municipal affairs, and especially during 
and after the Twked regime^ form an interesting })age in the 
history of New-York. Gentlemen, I know that I express the feeling 
of you all when 1 say, thjit in the death of Mr. Schultz we have 
lost a wise, brave and good man, and the city a moht useful and 
valued citizen. 

Mr. John Austin Stevens, who w as associated w ith Mr. Schultz 
in the successful effort to repeal the Moiety law, has been requested 
to draft suitable resolutions of respect to his memory. 

ADDRESS BY MR. JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS. 

Mr. President : In the death of Jackson S. Schultz, New- York 
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has lost one of its foremost citizens, and this Chamber one of its 
most active, most serviceable and most respected members. 

Without ambition for office, Mr. Schultz was the model of a 
public man ; of a powerful physical frame and a correspondent 
force of character, he was thoroughly equipped, both in habit of 
mind and by careful self-training, for the necessary work of reform. 
He was at the front in all the efforts of the last quarter of a century 
to lift the standard of our city government, and to protect our com- 
merce from the attacks of a narrow and offensive political legisla- 
tion. 

Chief among the many obligations which th^ merchants of New- 
York owe to him was the repeal of the odious Moiety law, accom- 
plished by his tact, courage and perseverance, in 1874. It is because 
of my own association with him in this supreme effort that I 
am called upon to-dajr by your officers to move the resolutions of 
gratitude for his service, and of respect to his memory entertained 
by this Chamber. 

The alarm and indignation of this mercantile community at the 
forcible entry of officers of the government into the counting-houses 
of many of the leading merchants of our city, of the seizure of their 
books of account, and the condemnation to exorbitant penalties of 
large invoices of merchandise on legal technicalities — penalties out 
of all decent proportion to the offences of omission or commission 
charged — is not, cannot be forgotten by the members of this 
Chamber. 

At this period, Mr. Schultz was the Chairman of the Committee 
on Revenue Reform, to which he for many years devoted his atten- 
tion and study. Although not himself an importer, and for many 
years practically retired from his own line of domestic trade, he 
shared in the general indignation at the position assumed by the 
Treasury officials and their advisors, that the mercantile community 
of the Atlantic seaboard was a dishonest community, to be watched 
by the vigilant eyes of special detective agents. 

Associating with himself an active and energetic Committee, en- 
couraged by the Chamber and supported by the entire mercantile 
interest of the city, Mr. Schultz, with counsel selected by himself, 
visited Washington at the close of the year 1873, and appeared 
before the Committee of Ways and Means, with a demand for 
legislative redress. The story of the many hearings by this body, 
of Mr. ScHULTz's earnest and effective arguments, which were not 
surpassed by any of the forensic efforts of the able counsel who 
attended him, is not here pertinent. *But after the period of time 
since elapsed, it is not unbecoming to state that the delegates of 
the merchants found a majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means on their first appearance cold and indifferent, if not adverse 
or hostile, with the notable exceptions of Mr. Daweb, of Massa- 
chusetts, of Mr. Foster, of Ohio, now our honorable Secretary 
of the Treasury, and of Mr. Roberts, of New- York, now Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States in this city. Nor was it till after 
long and repeated argument and personal appeal that the Legislative 
Committee were persuaded that the mercantile community is an 
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honorable body, and that laws of exception for their regulation are 
unjust and uncalled for. 

Finally, the arguments of the Committee prevailed, and, under 
the management of Mr. Garfikij), the leader of the Republican 
majority on the floor of the House of Representatives, the Moiety 
law was repealed without a dissenting voice— a triumph of right 
which could hardly have been won by any paid advocate of what- 
ever talent, but was wholly due to the manly force of Mr. Schultz's 
character and the vigor of his argument. 

It is not the habit of this Chamber to enter into long tributes of 
encomium. Its history is one of the devotion of its members to the 
interest of the whole, but it is rare to find an example as notable as 
that of Mr. Schultz on this occasion to a branch of commerce in which 
he had no personal concern, and to a cause which was at the time by 
no means popular, and as to which public opinion was at the best 
divided. 

The ])ublic career of Mr. Schultz was too long and varied not to 
receive its due merit of acknowledgment in other quarters, and 
from those more skilled and better informed than myself, but I con- 
fess to the satisfaction which I take in being able to speak, of mj 
own knowledge, of the inestimable services rendered by him on this 
serious occasion, and of the admiration which I have ever since had 
for his magnanimous and patriotic character. 

I beg to submit the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Jackson S. Schultz New- 
Tork has lost one of its foremost citizens, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New- York one of its ablest, most active and most 
serviceable members, and his associates a warm hearted and generous 
friend. 

Resolved, That for his long service as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revenue Reform, and especially on the repeal of the 
Moiety law, which was the crowning re^lt of his labors on that 
Committee, Mr. Schultz deserves the lasting gratitude of the entire 
commercial community of the United States. 

^Resolved, That this Chamber deeply sympathizes with the family 
of Mr. Schultz in their great bereavement, and warmly tender to 
them the consolation of the honor and affection in which he was 
held by his associates. 



ADDRESS BY THE HON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : The kind terms in which your 
invitation was conveyed makes it a duty for me to be present here. 
With the legislation which Mr. Schultz so vigorously urged on 
behalf of this Chamber it was my lot to be familiar. Under the 
Moiety laws, which had existed from the early days of our Govern- 
ment, enormous abuses had grown up. The system had become 
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inwrought into revenue administration, and the collections under it 
going one-half into the pockets of informers and federal officers, 
had attained monstrous proportions. The anomaly existed that the 
same persons were informers, prosecutors and judges. Striking 
cases had called attention to the system, had aroused indignation, 
and apprehensions arose of dangers to the merchants of the metrop- 
olis, worse even than the reality, bad as that was. Naturally and 
properly the Chamber of Commerce enlisted for a change. 

At the head of your delegation Mr. Jackson S. Scdultz came to 
"Washington, and appeared before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives to ask for a reform in the laws. 

He was thoroughly equipped for the mission in which he was 
engaged. He was entirely versed in customs duties and their ap- 
plication, and in the intricacies and technicalities of the laws which 
seemed almost to invite fines and penalties. The experience of 
personal friends had aroused his sympathy. The harsh enforce- 
ment of the law had produced an injustice at which his righteous 
wrath flamed forth. I .remember as if it were yesterday wlien Mr. 
ScHULTZ came before the Committee. His bearing was that of a 
lion, watching his lair. It is no disparagement to the able and effi- 
cient gentlemen who accompanied liim to say that he was the life 
and soul of that delegation. He watched every step and every 
suggestion in the debate. His own argument — I recall it well to- 
day — was powerful from its earnestness, from its shrewd and prac- 
tical logic, and from the thorough familiarity which he exhibited 
with all the points in the discussion. His stately form seemed to 
rise on the occasion ; his keen eyes pierced the auditors, and his 
resonant voice rang loud and clear with the intensity of his con- 
victions. 

Seventeen years have passed, and it is no discourtesy now to 
either the dead or the living to say that powerful political influences 
were back of the moiety system, and the plea was pressed that the 
fines and penalties contributed in no ifraall degree to the party 
treasury ; while to believers in the protective policy the appeal was 
urged that high duties could not be collected without this stern and 
severe method of administration. Let it be recalled, also, that the 
repeal of the moieties was a reversal of all our precedents, was a 
revolution in the policy of revenue administration. It was not a 
small task, therefore, in which your Chamber engaged, and in which 
Mr. ScHULTZ was the natural and the effective leader, and the con- 
test for the repeal became a grand battle royal. 

The Committee on Ways and Means was convinced by the argu- 
ments advanced of the need of a repeal of the entire system. It 
was my fortune, as Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Customs 
Duties of the Ways and Means, to report the repeal which became 
a law. 

It is a matter of history that Mr. Cuarles Foster, then a mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio, now the honored Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, was Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Internal Revenue, and contributed very effectively to the great 
reform. My relation to this matter gives whatever value there is 
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to my testimony in behalf of Mr. Jackson S. Schultz. I dare to 
say, in the presence of witnesses who were largely interested in the 
contest, that without the energy and arguments of Mr. Schultz it 
would have been difdcult and probably impossible to achieve the 
reform. The results have justified that legislation, and they have 
justified the argument of Mr. Schultz. They have justified the 
position and the appeals of this Chamber. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of New-York, the merchants and the importers of this me- 
tropolis owe it to themselves to do this honor to a man who 
unselfishly and energetically carried forward so great a work, which 
illustrated so well his strong character, his intense public spirit, his 
elevated patriotism. 

I deem it a privilege as well as a duty, Mr. Chairman, at your 
request, to lay this wreath upon his bier. 

ADDRESS BY MR. ISAAC H. BAILEY. 

Mr. President : I will say a word about Mr. Schultz from the 
standpoint of personal association. I^will speak to you of the af- 
fection in which he was held by his friends, his rivals in business. I 
have never known any man who was so universally beloved by all the 
people, by his competitors not less heartily than by others. He was 
so generous that he never withheld any information — and he was a 
vast magazine of useful information in respect to all the details of 
his business — he never withheld any kind of information which he 
had acquired by diligent study, but was perfectly ready and willing 
to distribute it among all who did business in his line. Some of his 
neighbors used to speak with surprise of the freedom with which 
he imparted knowledge, which it might have been largely to his 
personal advantage to keep to himself, but he acted upon the broad 
theory that the world was large enough for all who were in it, and 
he was perfectly willing to share the light he acquired with those 
around him, and the rtsults certainly were very satisfactory. 
While Mr. Schultz was an exceedingly liberal man with his purse 
— somewhat frugal in his individual expenditures, but thoroughly 
generous in his gifts — he accumulated a fortune quite as large as it 
is desirable that any man should possess, either for his own comfort 
or tor the benefit of his fellow-citizens. He left an ample ehtate, 
and he has distributed it so equitably, you may be sure that there 
never will be a contest nor a murmur concerning the provisions of 
his will. It is a very beautif uj character which combines such traits 
as were conspicuous in Mr. Schultz's life ; a courage which, when 
it was antagonized, amounted to something like ferocity, but a ten- 
derness as deep as ever was in a woman's heart. The kindly side 
of his nature was never appealed to in vain, and it was appealed to 
as much perhaps as that of any living man. His life was an exceed- 
ingly busy one. It was not occupied alone with the business in 
which he was engaged, nor in public services which he rendered to 
the community, which were very conspicuous and very useful, but 
he was a most delightful social companion. He was at home equally 
at the dinner table or in the drawing room. He was always inter- 
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esting. He was known to be sincere — everybody trusted him with- 
out limit, and nobody ever found his trust in him betrayed. He 
was a man of singular amiability of disposition, considering the 
force of character which he brought to bear upon everything with 
which he came in contact, but whenever he had a fight on his hands 
— although he did not court one, he never shunned it — it was a fight 
to the end ; there was no surrender, no compromise on points in- 
volving any question of principle. I think in his opinions on most 
of the subjects concerning which I had opportunity to hear his 
views from his own lips, he was as nearly right as anybody I have 
ever followed. His political views were, on the whole, such as the 
logic of history will sustain. , 

I know that he was brought into collision occasionally with some 
of his fellow members in the Chamber of Commerce on questions 
of revenue, but those were questions more of expediency than of 
principle. In his early life he was one of the most steadfast of 
Democrats ; he stood by his party unflinchingly. He was a barn- 
burner of the Samuel J. Tilden school. When the question came 
between abetting slavery or renouncing his party, he declared for 
freedom ; he did not hesitate. He separated from his old political 
comrades, and, I think, the world will give its verdict that he was 
right. 

But I do not propose to discuss any of the points of his political 
career. My remarks were intended to reflect the feelings of the 
trade of which I am a representative. We who have been asso- 
ciated with him day by day, have learned to love him, to trust him, 
to go to him for counsel, and to be always certain of an open hand 
and welcoming heart. That is the kind of man we have lost, and 
it is the deepest loss that has ever befallen us ; a loss that will be 
felt not in any one community but in all ; not a loss alone to the 
City of New- York, or to the East, but to the West, and to many in 
foreign lands with whom Mr. Schultz will be remembered as the 
originator of a commerce which has assumed considerable propor- 
tions, and is destined to attain a great growth. The equipment of 
our beloved friend in all that went to make up an able business man 
was remarkably complete. Conservative, yet enterprising, never 
lagging behind, yet never going too far JForward, depending upon 
no human being for any pecuniary assistance, from his boyhood up, 
beginning a business with nothing, not a dollar, and creating such 
a house as he founded, and leaving a fortune of considerably more 
than a*million dollars, after spending a great deal of his money, as 
well as of his time, in doing good to others — these are the qualities 
and the achievements which command our admiration. The purity 
of his character, his fidelity to principle, his manliness, entitle him 
to the highest praise that can be bestowed upon him by his neigh- 
bors, his friends, his fellow-citizens, by those who survive him and 
are to walk the way he trod, to whom his example should always be 
a shining light. 
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ADDRESS BY MB. WILLIAM B. DODGB. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Chamber : We have 
been called together only too often in late yeara to pay our 
tribute to the memory of the great military and naval heroes 
and j)olitical leaders who carried us safely through the war, but 
we are met to-day to commemorate the virtues of a simple 
citizen wiio, in courage, character, quality, ability and patriotism, 
was easily the peer of any of those great men whom we hare 
honored. 

He was an ideal American citizen. There was something chivalric 
about his presence and coujage. We have had no pei*sonality 
among all our mercantile community in many years in New-York 
more interesting, more delightful, more worthy of imitation. 

His great frame, his face lighted usually with intelligence and 
cheerfulness, but grim with earnest determination when he was 
aroused, his perfect unselfishness, his willingness to work for and 
with others, bis tender hcartedness, his indignation against wrong, 
all led us to love him, and to wonder at his power. 

Your President has asked me to say a few words about the early 
history of the war, when he was so conspicuous. 

As Mr. Bailey has said, Mr. Schultz's early connection was with 
the Democratic party, but at the great meeting held at the time of 
the firing upon Sumter, his whole heart was aroused, and he threw 
himself, heart, soul, body and purse, into the struggle. 

I was associated with him in those early days on the Committee 
of the Loyal Publication Society. It was needful that the pur- 
poses of the struggle should be understood, that men should be 
taught and encouraged, and that it should be explained how the 
nation could carry on a great war, and what the result would be. 
His wisdom, earnestness and helpfulness were very apparent. 

Immediately after the disgraceful riot which made our city 
infamous for a while, when the poor colored men had been treated 
so terribly, so many turned from their homes and means of liveli- 
hood, he was the soul and life of the Committee which had the 
charge of caring for them and supplying their needs. 

I remember, as some of you probably do, the office on the corner 
of Fourth-street and Broadway, where he reigned supreme in his 
cheery and hopeful way. It was not always a safe thing in those 
days to sympathize with the negroes, but the superb way in which 
Mr. ScHULTZ came down to the office every morning, defying every- 
thing, full of determination, and ready to annihilate a whole regi- 
ment of foreigners should they stand in his way, was something to 
be remembered. 

A gentleman told me the other day that at that time a meeting 
of the wholesale grocers was held for the purpose of making 
arrangements for supplying provisions for these poor people. Mr. 
ScHULTz was not known to them. Mr. Jonathan Stctrges, our 
old friend, quiet but strong, was in the chair. It was understood 
that the meeting was to be broken up by the sympathizers of the 
rioters, and that personal violence was threatened. 
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Mr. Stubges had just taken his seat when the huge, burly form 
of our friend, Mr. Schultz, tore like a whirlwind into the door, 
and went up the aisle and took a front seat facing Mr. Stubges, 
who felt sure that now the enemy had come, and that the trouble 
would be^in ; but before the resolutions were read through, so full 
of enthusiasm was Mr. Schultz, that he got up and ppoke with such 
earnestness, eloquence and touching feeling that it carried every- 
thing before it. He aroused such an intense interest that the suc- 
cess of the meeting was at once assured. 

Colonel Cannon, the life-long friend and associate of Mr. 
Schultz, told me that just toward the close of the war Mr. Schultz 
was one day going to his country place, and on coming into the car 
found a poor crippled and wounded colored soldier, who had been 
brought in and laid upon one of the seats. He went to him with 
that tenderness and touching regard for suffering which we all 
knew. Just then a great half-drunken Irishman came in, and seeing 
this negro, said : " What in the world is this blanked nigger here 
for ? clear him out ; I won't stay in the car where there is such a 
beast." In one second the great arm and hand of Mr. Schultz 
went down upon that man, and he said : " You infernal blackguard, 
what do you mean by talking so of a man who has periled his life 
for our country ? You will stay here, and if you move I will crush 
you into a thousand pieces." Those who knew Mr. Schultz will 
realize what that meant, and how the Irishman slunk into his seat 
and said not a word. 

The first active work in a political and constitutional way that 
Mr. Schultz did was in going to Washington, (in the same spirit 
as so charmingly described by Mr. Robebts,) as a member of a Com- 
mittee to urge a Constitutional Amendment abolishing Slavery. 

He afterwards went as a member of a Committee for the passage 
of the Civil Rights Bill. 

He followed this by constant visits to Washington, to the field, 
or anywhere else where he could do large and helpful service. 

I wish the gentlemen who are here could have listened to the 
tribute paid to Mr. Schultz last night at the Union League Club, 
by Mr. DoBMAN B. Eaton, as to Mr. Schultz's services to this 
City, which were something remarkable. 

He began by determining that we should have a paid and 
thoroughly equipped Fire Department, and that he carried 
through. 

He then, with Mr. Acton, our friend, at that time President of 
the Board of Police Commissioners, after superb fiifhting against 
all sorts of political obstacles, carried through the Health Bill and 
the Sanitary Bill for the protection of the tenement houses. This 
great advance in the healthfulness and prosperity of the city is 
something that we can hardly appreciate or understand. 

I must not detain you by longer following his course, but it is 
enough to say that he was a man absolutely unselfish, worthy of 
the very best days of the Republic ; a man whom no position, no 
money, no personal interest could touch for a moment ; with the 
heart of a lion, with the courage of a great warrior, with large sa- 
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gacity and wisdom ; who gave his life, and all that he had, unflinch- 
ingly to the service of his fellow-men. 

Such men we want to hold in tender memory, and such men in 
the future we hope to find in every crisis. 

ADDRESS BT MR. JOHN HAR8BN RHOADES. 

Mr. President : At a time like the present — when the death of 
a member of this Chamber has been brought to our attention, and 
we take pause to pay respect to his memory, and to speak words of 
just eulogy upon his character, it is fitting that the voice of all 
should be heard, and that each should lay his tribute upon the grave 
of our friend. 

It has been my pleasure to have known Mr. Schultz from early 
manhood — not as an intimate friend, but as of one coming into contact 
with him from time to time — meeting him in the church and on the 
street, at social gatherings and in the banking house, and following 
his career in all those matters in which he took a public interest. 

Who is there among us who will ever forget that great, strong 
face, marked with its lines of character? who will forget his earnest, 
impassioned manner, when stirred by emotion he spoke from the 
heart, and poured out torrents of invective against wrong doing, 
come it from whatever source it might? and who will not confess 
that the impulse which found its outlet in devoted service to the 
best interests of the City in which he lived, and which made him an 
upright citizen and earnest patriot, sprang from a heart which beat 
true to the noblest instincts of our humanity, and from a mind 
loyal to duty and obedient to the dictates of the conscience ? 

To those of us who stand on the shady side of fifty years of life, 
and have spent these fifty years amidst the whirl and activity of 
this great City, as we look back upon the stirring events of the 
past, and call up once more the old " war days," which brought so 
many strong and brave men to the front on both sides of the con- 
test, where is there a figure among those not actually engaged in 
warfare, which stands out among us, men of New- York, with much 
greater prominence than that of Jackson S. Schultz ? 

Among the founders of the Union League Club, he was one of 
the few in those dark days, who feared not to enroll their names 
for the right, and who ever stood ready for duty, come the call 
when it may — for to him his work, his reputation, his wealth and 
his life was at his country's service ; and it was to such as he that 
we owe to-day the very existence of the nation itself. 

Brave to a fault, impulsive and headstrong, but with tireless, 
matchless energy, he ever fought the people's battle ; and though 
we often criticized, we never failed to admire, nor to doubt the sin- 
cerity of his motives. The cause of the weak, the wronged and 
the oppressed was his cause ; and once pledged to do that which he 
felt to be his duty, no power could turn him from his purpose. 
Such was his character, and so it is that we have learned to know 
the man, and to honor his memory. 

My friends, the older generation is passing away, and the forms of 
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many who to us have been familiar on our streets, and at our 
meetings, are seen no more. 

From these walls silent faces look down and recall those whom 
we have respected, honored, and have loved, and whose memory 
is still kept green upon our hearthstone. Some day to these 
will be added the face of the friend we mourn to-day ; and upou 
this visible roll of honor his name will stand as of one who loved 
his country and his race ; and we will corae here and look at him, 
and linger long, with busy memory for our company. But to-day 
the sense of loss is too keen for reflection ; and yet as with un- 
covered head we stand in the presence of death, someHow there 
springs into being the consciousness that this parting is but for a 
season, and that " beyond the veil " we shall once more meet these 
friends of olden time, and see, and know, and greet them " eye to 
eye and face to face." Peace be to his ashes." 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The regular order of business was then resumed. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. Hbnry Hkntz, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 

Imported the following named candidates for membership, and 
recommended their election : 

Nominated by 

August Belmont, Hknry Hentz. 

Richard L. Edwards, James B. Colgate. 

William W. Flannagan, Edward B. Bartlett. 

Horace E. Garth, Henry Hentz. 

Daniel Guggenheim, James G. Cannon. 

Isaac Guggenheim, James G. Cannon. 

Francis M. Harris, Augustine Smith. 

De Witt C. Hays, John Sloane. 

John S. .McLean, John Harsen Rhoades. 

George Montague, William P. St. John. 

William H. Murtha, Eugene G. Blackford. 

Albro J. Newton, Camden C. Dike. 

Francis A. Palmer, James Talcott. 

Robert Schell, Charles L. Tiffany. 

Gardiner Sherman, Henry A. Rogers. 

These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 

Mr. Hentz also reported the nomination by the Committee for 
honorary membership, pursuant to Article IV. of the By-Laws, the 
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Hon. John Sherman, United . States Senator from Ohio, and the 
Hon. Georgb William Curtis, of this City ; and these gentlemea 
were, by a unanimoas vote, elected honorary members of the 
Chamber. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Louis WiNDMULLER offered the following preamble and 
resolution, which were referred for report to the Committee on 
Finance apd Currency : 

Whereas, The amount of gold in the United States Treasury 
continues to diminish ; whereas the large expenditure for appro* 
priations made by Congress may compel the Government to pay 
Its obligations in silver ; and whereas there is great danger that 
gold will command a premium when this contingency arises, to the 
detriment of our credit and our prosperity, be it 

jResolvedy That this Chamber urge upon Congress — 

1. To repeal the law which directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase four and one-half millions of silver bullion each month, 
and tp issue therefor legal tender dollars for every 41 2^ grains of 
standard silver. 

2. To provide for a uniform currency, this Chamber recommends 
that our National Banks may deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States gold and silver bullion for an amount not exceeding 
75 per cent, of their capital stock ; and that the Comptroller of the 
Currency be directed to issue against such deposits National Bank 
notes for 126 per cent, of the current market value thereof, when 
the deposits are made, the amount of such notes to be regulated 
from time to time by the Comptroller of the Currency, as the market 
value may change. 

3. That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to withdraw 
from circulation of the silver certificates, now outstanding, an 
amount equal to that which will have been issued to National 
Banks against such deposits, and to sell the silver now held in the 
Treasury for the certificates so withdrawn at the best market 
price. 

4. That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to require 
from the banks the creation of a safety fund as an additional se- 
curity for the redemption of such circulation. 

Mr. JosiAH O. Ward offered the following preamble and reso- 
lution : 

Whereas, A bill has been introduced in the Senate of the State 
of New- York, and numbered 254, entitled an "Act to authorize the 
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Mayors of certain cities to grant licenses to keep Seamens' Boarding 
Houses tlicrein, and to repeal certain sections of Chapter 410 of 
the Laws of 1882, entitled an Act to Consolidate into one Act, and 
to declare the special and local laws affecting public interests in the 
City of New-York ; and 

WhereaSy In the opinion of this Chamber the proposed legisla- 
tion is ill advised, uncalled for, of no practical utility, and greatly 
prejudical to the interests of seamen and of commerce at this Port, 
intending, as it does, to repeal the present law for Licensinsr Sailors' 
Hotels and Boarding Houses, by Commissioners appointed by this 
Chamber and other prominent corporate bodies, and which law is 
now being diligently enforced ; therefore, 

Jiesolvedy That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- 
York respectfully protests against the passage of Senate Bill No. 
254, abrogating the present law for Licensing Sailors' Hotels in this 
Port. 

After a few explanatory remarks by Mr. Ward, the preamble 
and resolution were unanimously adopted, and a copy ordered to 
bo sent to both Houses of the Legislature. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, April 2, 1891. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held this day, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., at the Rooms of 
the Chamber, on Nassau-street, between Cedar and Liberty streets. 

PRESENT. 

Charles S. Smith, President. 
Alexander E. Orr, First Vice-President. 
Morris K. Jesup, iSecond Vice-President. 
George Wilson, Secretary. 

And a quorum of members. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting, held March 6, were 
read and approved. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. Hbnbt Hbntz^ Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
8 
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reported the following named candidates for merobersbip^ and 
recommended their election : 



Charles L. Acker, 

KOBERT BaTLES, 

Calvin S. Brice, 
CuRDON G. Brinckerhoff, 
Eugene II. Conklin, 
Martin S. Fechueimer, 
Louts Fitzgerald, 
Scott Foster, 
Francis O. French, 
NoRviN Green, 
Welcome G. Hitchcock, 
WiLiJAM N. IIoag, 
George B. Hopkins, 
Edward King, 
SuEPPARD Knapp, 
James Macdonougu, 
William H. Male, 
Francis C. Moore, 
David M. Morrison, 
Max Nathan, 
William II. Oakley, 
Forrest H. Parker, 
Ellis H. Roberts, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, 
Grant B. Schley, 
Louis H. Schultz, 
Walter Stanton, 
Samuel Thomas, 



Nominated hy 
Hiram Hitchcock. 
Frederick W. Devoe. 
Henry W. Cannon. 
George W. Quintard. 
Charles A. Schierbn. 
SiGouRNEY W. Fay. 
Brayton Ives. 
Robert Maclay. 
Henry W. Cannon. 
Erastus Wiman. 
Hiram Hitchcock. 
Cornelius N. Buss. 
Vernon H. Brown. 
Richard T. Wilson. 
John Sloane. 
Eixiott F. Shepard. 
Walter R. T. Jones. 
Jacob Wendell. 
Joseph F. Knapp. 
Jacob H. Sciiiff. 
Stephen R. Lesher. 
Alexander E. Orb. 
John Jay Knox. 
George F. Hodgman. 
Henry W. Cannon. 
Charles A. Schierbn. 
Charles S. Smith. 
Henry W. Cannon. 



These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 

Mr. Hentz reported the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That Messrs. Jesse Seligman, William BL Webb and 
Henry AV. Cannon be and they are hereby appointed a Special 
Committee to nominate Officers and Standing Committees of the 
Chamber, to serve for the ensuing year, and that said Committee 
be requested to report the nominations for the approval of the 
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Chamber at the Annual Meeting, to be held on Thursday, the 7th 
proximo. 

Mr. IIentz further reported the following preamble and resolu- 
tion : 

WJiereaSy This Chamber has from 1883 taken an active part in 
securing the passage of proper laws for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the Adirondack forests, which resulted in the establishment 
of the present State Forest Commission ; and 

Whereas, The preservation of these forests is deemed by the 
Chamber absolutely necessary for the maintenance of the water 
supply of the Erie Canal and the Hudson River ; and 

WhereaSy The following bills for this object are now pending in 
the Legislature, entitled — 

AN ACT To PREVENT RAILROAD COMPANIES FROM CONSTRUCT- 
ING, MAINTAINING OR OPERATING ANY PART OF THEIR LINES 
TU ROUGH, UPON OR ACROSS LANDS BELONGING TO TUB StATB, 
WITUIN TUB FOREST PRESERVE. 

The People of the State of Neio- York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. No railroad corporation now existing, or which shall 
hereafter be created under the laws of this State, shall build, 
maintain or operate any part of its line or road through, uj^on 
or across any land belonging to the State, within the liiniis of the 
forest preserve, except with the consent of the Commissioners of 
the Land Office and the State Forest Commission, such consent 
to be given only after due notice and opportunity for all interested 
to be heard. 

Section 2. Thb Act shall take effect immediately. And 

AN ACT To prevent tub damming of streams and thb 
destruction of timber by tub overflow on lands be- 
longing to thb State. 

The People of the State of Neto- York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1, No dams shall b.e built, or permitted to remain, 
whereby any portion of the State lands shall be overflowed, to the 
destruction or injury of the woodlands or forests. 

Section 2. This Act shall take effect immediately. 

Resoloed, That the Chamber heartily approves of these measures 
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as in the intorcst of forest preservation, and respectfully urges upon 
the Legislature their early passage into laws. 

The preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted, and a 
copy ordered to be sent to each member of the Legislature. 

Mr. George S. Coe, Chairman of the Committee on Finance 
and Currency, submitted the following report on the bills pending 
in the Legislature, changing the system of taxation on real and 
personal property : 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

The Committee on Finance and Currency, whose attention was 
called to several bills before the Legislature of New-York looking 
to a change in the system of taxation of both real and pei*6onal 
property in the State, respectfully report : 

Ihat the bills in question, if enacted into laws, would, in 
their opinion, be detrimental to the best interests of the State 
and repressive of eveiy branch of industry, and the Committee^ 
without going into the provisions of these bills in detail, are unani- 
mously of the opinion that if any change in the system of taxation 
is desirable, it should be deliberately done in some manner like 
that provided in the bill recently hitroduced in the Senate by the 
Hon. Jacob A. Cantok, whose suggestion meets the unanimous 
approval of your Committee. 

In the meantime the Committee earnestly recommend that all 
bills in respect to taxation now pending in the Legislature be de- 
fened. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) GEOR^iE S. Coe ^ CammUiee 

John IIarsen Rhoades, ^,j 

WiixiAM P. St. John, > Finance 
John Jay Knox, <»«<< 

George C. Magoun, J (^^^^cy. 

New- York, April 1, 1891. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a copy was ordered to 
be sent to each member of the Legislature. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Francis B. Thurber offered the following preamble and 
resolutions : 

WficreaSy The improvement of our rapid transit facilities is desi- 
rable and necessary for the welfare of our commerce and the devel- 
opment of our City, 
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Jiesoloed, That wbilo in favor of any new system which will bo 
an improvement upon existing faciiities for transit, we should not 
neglect to develop and improve our existing facilities a« far as pos- 
sible. That the adverse report of the Committee on Cities of the 
Assemblv upon the bill for tbo improvement of the terminal facili- 
ties of the Elevated railroads at South Ferry, without a liearing 
which would develop the facts in the case, was, in the opinion of 
this Chamber, unfortunate and to bo deprecated, and appeal's to be 
the result of a fear of undue encroachment of tlie Elevated rail- 
roads upon our public parks, which was not jusliBed by the facts. 
That while we are in favor of preserving our public spaces for 
public use and bL»netit, this principle may be carried to extremes » 
and greatly interfere with the public welfare and convenience. 

Resoloedy That all measures should be considered upon their 
merits, and those which promise to be of advantage to the public 
should be invesligatcd and recommended, while those which are 
found disadvantageous should be condemned. 

Resoloedf That a Committee of five members of the Chamber be 
appointed by the President, and of which he shall bo one, to con- 
sider and report to the Chamber what measures are necessary and 
practicable to improve our present system of transit. 

The preamble and resolutions were adopted, and the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was deferred to the annual meeting of 
the Chamber, to be held on the 7th proximo. 

Mr. Jacob H. Scuifp offered the following resolution, and moved 
its adoption : 

Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee on Finance and 
Currency, to report at the monthly meeting in October next, by what 
measures a depreciation in the currency as created under existing 
laws can be prevented, and what additional legislation is required 
to carry such measures into effect. 

Mr. ScaiFF then addressed the Chamber on the subject, after 
which the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Tiie President appointed Messrs. Hej^ry Hbxtz and James W. 
Elwell a Special Committee to audit the accounts of the Treasurer 
for the year expiring with the current month. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following communication was read from the Rev. Tuomas 
£. Sqebxian : 
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No. 75 West 71st Street, 

Neav-York, March 23, 1891. 

To the Chamber of Commerce, New- York City : 

Gekti.ewen : Rctuining with lieavy heart from the fuDeral of 
my father's friend, tlic great tragedian, Mr. Laavrence Barrett, 
I find on my desk an a consolation your very handsome memorial 
volume, which I have just read with eager interest and deep 
emotion. 

I am at a loss in what terms to ihank you on behalf of the family 
for all the honor you have f-hown to my father's memory. The 
addresses embodied in your volume are gems, each deserving a very 
special token of thanks on our part. 

There is one thing which we desire to say to all of you, gentle- 
men, and we say it Avith full hearts, as we think of the closing years of 
father's life in Kew-Yoik Cily. You have crowned his old nge with 
honor and ha])])inePF, have filled his la^t days with benediction, and 
the blessings of his children and grand-children will in turn go out 
to you and yours when they rcnieniber that the head of their house 
reaped to sweet a harvest of love here in the midst of this huge 
metropolis, enjoying as he did to the end your confidence, affection, 
manly admiration and generous gratitude for his part in the great 
struggle to save the nation. 

We accept your memorial as a final proof of the touching relations 
that existed between him and you, his steadfast friends, as a precious 
token of your exalted esteem, and a priceless legacy to ourhclves by- 
way of reminder of the great inheritance of love he has left to us 
here, together with the dower of his sjootless name. 

Thanking you most warmly, gentlemen, for our copies of your 
tribute, I am, 

With deep respect, yours very truly, 

(Signed,) Tuomas E. Suerman, 

{for the family,) 

On motion of Mr. Orr, the communication was ordered to be 
entered in full on the records of the Chamber. 

The following communication was read from the Hon. John 
Sherman : 

Senate Chamber, 
Washington, March 1th, 1891. 
Charles S. Smith, Esq., 

President, i&c. : 

My Dear Sir: I have received the official notification of my 
election as an honorary member of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New-York. I gratefully return to this distinguished 
body and to each member of it my heartfelt thanks for this kindly 
appreciation of what I have done to secure to the people of the 
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United States a sound financial system. This was simply the dis- 
charge of a public duly, but your approval of it is none the less wel* 
come. I accept with pleasure the honor conferred upon mv, and 
hope that I will never do any act unworthy of it. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed,) John Shkrman. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 

The following communication was read from the Hon. Geokgb 
William Cuetis : 

West New Brighton, 

Staten Island, N. T., 

March 1 thy 1891. 

Mt Dear Sir : I have your kind note informing me of my elec- 
tion as an honorary member of the Chamber of Commerce, and I 
beg to assure you that it is an honor of which I am deeply sensible, 
and I accci)t with pride and i)Ieasure this token of the friendly re- 
gard of your ancient and honorable fraternity. 
Very truly yours, 

(Signed,) George William Curtis. 
Mr, George Wilson, 

Secretary Chamber of Commerce^ New- York, 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 

The following communication was read from Mr. William D. 

WiNDOM : 

Wasdington, March 12, 1891. 
Mr. Charles S. Smith, 

J^esideut of the Chamber of Commerce, 

New- York, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir : The family of the late Secretary of the Treasury de- 
sires very gratefully to acknowledge the receipt of six copies of the 
proceedings of the Chamber of Commerce at its meeting of Febru- 
ary 5th, 1891. 

This tribute to his character and public services, coming from your 
honorable body and accompanied by such expressions of the per- 
sonal esteem of individual members, is a consolation in our great 
sorrow, and will, I beg to assure you, be ever held in grateful re- 
membrance. 

I have the honor to be. 

Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed,) William D. Windom. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 
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The folio wing communication was read from Mrs. Mart F. 

SCHULTZ : 

303 East IVth Street, 

Neav-York, MarcJi 28(h, 1801. 
Mr. George Wilson, 

Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce: 

Dear Sir : Yoii will please [>ardon tlie unavoidable delay in ac- 
knowledging receipt of the official copy of resolutions and tribute 
of the Ciianiber of Commerce to the memory of my lamented hus- 
band. I fully appreciate their sincerity and their worth, and would 
gratefully acknowledge this complimentary recognition of the char- 
acter and services of Mr. Scuultz frcra the honorable body with 
whom ho Mas associated for so many years. 

I thank you personally for the very kind letter of sympathy, and 
the valued expressions of a])precialion and friendship for my late 
husband, accompanying the volumes forwarded. 

The six additional copies in cloth will be sufficient for distribution 
to members of the family, and I think no more will be required. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed,) Mary F. Scuultz. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 

A communication was read from the Hon. William H. Robert- 
son, dated Senate Chamber, Albany, March 14th, 1891, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of a copy of the protest of the Chamber against the 
passage of Senate Bill No. 391, depriving the Chamber and other 
corporate bodies of the power conferred by statute to appoint Com- 
missioners to License Sailors' Hotels in the City of New- York. 
Senator Rodertson stated the protest had been presented to the 
Senate, and ordered to be printed. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS 

OF TDE 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
ALPHABETICALLY AURAXQED, 

WITH DATES OP ELECTION. AKD THEIR PLACES OF BUSINESS ON TUB 

80rn OP APRIL, 1891. 



Date qf Election, 




1891, February 
1890, December 


5. 
4. 


1891, April 
1889, January 
1856, May 
1887, January 
1889, January 
1889, April 
1889, November 


a, 
3. 
1. 
0, 
3, 
4. 
7, 


1875, June 


3. 


1860. April 
1888. December 


5. 
6, 


1890, March 


6. 


1884, December 


4. 


1889, May 

1890, March 


2, 
6. 


1877, June 


7, 


1874, December 


3, 


1889. March 


7, 


1883. February 1, 
1861, September 5. . 
1890, October 3, 



Name. Place of Buelness. 

Abraham, Abraham, 480 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

Acbelis, Thomas, C6 Leonnrdstreet. 

Acker, Charles L 130 Chambers-street. 

Adee, David 140 Broadway. 

Aguew, John T 7 Nassau -street. 

Agostiua, Joseph C2 Broad-street. 

Aitken, John W., 873 Broadway. 

Allen, Henry 81 New-street. 

Altman, Benjamin, 301 Sixth Avenue. 

Amsinck. Qustav. 148 Pearl street. 

Amy, Henry 31 Nassau-street. 

Anderson, Arthur A 21 Park Row. 

Anderson, Charles W., 189 Broadway. 

Andrews, Constant A., 3 Wall-street. 

Andrews. William L {Res.,) 16 East 3Sth -street 

Ansbacher, Adolph B., 4 Murray-street. 

Anthony, Henry M 100 Reade-street. 

Appleton, William H., 3 Bond-street. 

Archbold, John D., 26 Broadway. 

Armstrong, Andrew C, 714 Broadway. 

Arnold, Benjamin O., 87 Wall-street. 

Astor, WiUhim Waldorf.. ... 21 West 26th.strept. 
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lt)91, January 
1877, February 



M877, June 

1852, June 
1875, November 
1883, April 

1879, May 
1801, February 
1878, Juno 
1800, January 
1865, November 

1880, March 

1887, January 
1865, October 

1881, October 
1870, October 
1889, October 

1882, April 

1883, May 
1889, January 

1880, June • 
1889, February 

1888, December 

1881, February 
1805, October 
1877, December 
1886, November 
1875, May 

1889, November 
1891. April 
1889, December 
1883, May 
1880, October 

1889, May 

1853, May 
1885, December 
1888, Juno 
1891, February 
1891, March 
1805, October 
1891, February 
1803, July 

1890, March 
1890, March 
1888, February 



Tldrty-TIiiTd Annual Heport^Part J. 

Kam4. Piaet qf Btubimi, 

8, Atkins. Tliomas B., 44 Wall-street. 

1, Auchincloss. Henry B.. P. O. Box 986, Orange, N. J. 

B. 

7, Babcock, Henry D 80 Broadway. 

1, Babcock, Samuel D., Nassau, cor. Cedar-street. 

4, Bache, Signiund J., 443 Qreenwich-street. 

6, Bachnian, Solomon, 87 Worth -street. 

1, Bailey, Isaac H., 17 Spruce- street. 

6, Bailey, James S.. 83 Beek man-street. 

0, Baird, William J.. 56 Maiden Lane. 

2, Baiz, Jacob, 102 Front-street. 

2, Baker, Francis 23 Thomas-street. 

4, Baker, (ieorge F., 3 Wall-street. 

C, Balch, Collins L 813 Broadway. 

5, Baldwin, Christopher C.,. ... 11 Wall-street. 

6, Baldwin, Octavius D., 115 Broadway. 

5, Ball. Thomas P., 54 South street. 

3, Ballard, Frank II., 120 Broadway. 

6, Ballzer, Herman K., 48 Exchange Place. 

3, Bamberger, Jacob F., 115 Worth-street. 

8, Bancker, William D., 39 Chambers-street. 

3, Banks, Henry W Ill Wall-street. 

7, Barbour, William, 218 Church-street. 

6, Barnes, Alfred C 751 Broadway. 

3, Barr, Edward, 78 John-street. 

5, Barr, Thomas T., 107 Front street. 

6, Bartlett, Edward B., 5 Hanover-street. 

4, Bates, Alfred W CO Leonard-street. 

6, Bauenduhl, Henry, 78 Leonard-street. 

7, Baumgarlen, William, 154 Fifth Avenue. 

3, Bayles, Robert 81 Fulton-street. 

5, Beach, John H {Res.,) 25 East 57th-street. 

4, Beach, John N 328 Broadway. 

7. Bebinn, Louis de, (Ilea.,) 165 West 57th.Btreel. 

2, Bechstein, Augustus C... . . . 100 Hudson-street. 

4, Beebe. Charles E 180 Water-street. 

3, Beers, William H., 346 Broadway. 

7, Belding, Milo M. , 455 Broadway. 

5, Beldiug, Milo M., Jr , 455 Broadway. 

5, Belmont, August, 23 Nassau-street. 

5, Bend, George H., 62 New-street. 

5, Benjamin, George P., 104 Chambers-street. 

3, Bentley, Norman S 45 William-street. 

6, Bernheim, Abraham C....... 14 West Third-street. 

6, Bernheim, Charles L., 14 West Third-street. 

3, Bernheimer, Adolph, 51 White-street. 
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DaU qf EUetUm, Name. Place of Buslnsu. 

1890, June 5, Berrr, Oliver F. 291 Broadway. 

1889, June 6, Bcttnmn, Marcus A., 75 Leonard-street. 

1882, May 4, Bishop, Ileber R. . , 15 Broad-street. 

1887, February 3, Blackford, Eugene G., 1203 Bedford Ave., B*klyn. 

1875, October 7, Blakeman, Birdseye, 800 Broadway. 

1871, Noveml)er 2, Bliss, Cornelius N., 117 Duane-street. 

1863, September 3, Bliss, George Nassau, cor. Cedar-street. 

1884, April 3, Bloss, James 0., 49 Cotton Exchange. 

1885, January 8, Blum, Ilynian, 88 Thorn ns-street. 

1890, April 3. Blumenthal, Ferdinand 193 William-street. 

1882, November 2, Boker. F. Albert, 88 Thomas-street. 

1889, November 7, Bonfils, Sereno D.. 921 Broadway. 

1888, January 5, Bonnell, J. Harper 41 Park Row. 

18S7, October 6, Boody, David A., 57 Broadway. 

1890, June 5, Bosher, Charles Ilopkius, ... 33 Wall-street. 

1885, October 1, Bostwick, Jabez A., (Res.,) 800 Fifth Avenue. 

1882, May 4, Boulion, William G 71 Wall street. 

1889, November 7. Bourne, Frederick G., 34 Union Square. 

1887. February 8, Bowen, Clarence Winthrop,. 251 Broadway. 

1889, January 3, Bowne, Samuel W., 132 South Fifth Avenue. 

1865, April 27, Boyd, James R 3 William-street. 

1885, October 1, Boyer, Charles 11., 00 Wall-street. 

1884, December 4, Brewster, Benjamin .26 Broadway. 

1875, November 4, Brewster, James D., 74 Beaversireet. 

1891, April 2, Brice, Calvin S 80 Broadway. 

1875, November 4, Brinckerliofip, Elbert A 109 Duane-street. 

1891, April 2, Brinckerhoff, GurdonG , 124 Bowery. 

1889, November 7, Brokaw, Isaac V., 34 Fourth Avenue. 

1889, November 7, Brokaw, William V., 34 Fourth Avenue. 

1888. March 1. Brookfield, William 83 Fultonstrect. 

1890. January 2, Brooks, Frederick, 9JJ6 Broadway. 

1884, December 4, Brown, Edward M 25 State-strcet.' 

1890, January 2, Brown, Frederick T 50 Broadway. 

1875, October 7, Brown, John Crosby 59 Wall-street. 

1874, April 2. Brown, Joseph II., 542 Broadway. 

1885, January 8, Brown, Levi L., 301 Broadway. 

1875, December 2, Brown, Vernon II., 4 Bowling Green. 

1888, April 5, Brown, Waldron P.. CO Wall-street. 

1889, October 3, Brown, Walston IL, 20 Nassau street. 

1886, November 4, Brown, William, 122 Produce Exchange. 

1890, March 6, Browning, John Scott 408 Broome-street. 

1889, October . 8, Browning, William C, 408 Broome-street. 

1890, April 8. Brundrett, Hart B., 470 Broadway. 

1886, April 1, Buchanan, Charles P 101 Wall-street. 

1879, Jane 5, Buchanan, William 101 Wall-street. 

1889, February 7. Buckley. William F 3 Broad-street. 

1884, April 3, Bull, W. Lanman 38 Broad-street. 

1862, November 6, Burdett, Charles P., Stamford, Conn. 
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DaU qf Eleetl.n, 
1883, April 
1859. April 
1861, Jane 
1865, October 



1890, October 

1882, March 
1890, February 

1876. June 
1865, Julj 

1884, December 
1880, March 
1887, November 
1859, October 
1887, December 

1885, March 
1865, October 

1889, December 
1859, January 

1890, May 

1887, December 

1880, March 

1888, June 

1889, October 

1889. April 
18^6, November 
1885, October 

1877. December 

1884, November 

1887. Decembfer 

1878. May 

1883, December 

1883, March 

1888. December 
1877, June 

1885, January 
1888, December 
1865, July 
1873, November 
1882. March 

1881, March 

1884, January 
1859. Jane 
1875, May 

1890, January 

1882, March 



niirty'lliird Annual Report — Fart /. 

Name. Ptacs of BuHntu. 

2, Burns, Walter H., Euro|>e. 

7, Burns, William C Europe 

6, Butler, Charles, (Res.,) 78 Park Avenue. 

6, Butler, Richard, 33 Mercer-street. 

C. 

2, Caesar, Henry A 454 Broome-street. 

2, Calkin, Hervey C 177 Christopher-street. 

6, Camp, Frederic Edgar, 55 Liberty-street. 

1, Camp, Hugh N., 55 Liberty-street. 

6, Camp, William A 14 Pine-street. 

4, Campbell, Felix 79 John-street. 

4, Cannon, Henry W., 15 Nassau-street. 

8, Cannon, Jumes O., 14 Nassau-strcet. 

6, Carey, Stephen W., 24 Beaver-street. 

1, Carnegie, Andrew 17 Broad-street. 

5. Carpenter, James 0.,..{Rc8,) 839 St. Mark's Ave., Bklyn. 
5, Carter, Oliver S., 140 Pearl-street. 

5, Cartledge, John, 82 Worth -street. 

6, Case, Watson E., {Rts.,) 471 Fifth Avenue. 

1, Castro, Hector de, 1 Broadway. 

1, Cathcart, George R 806 Broadway. 

4, Callin. Julius, 216 Church-street. 

7, Ceballos, Juan M 80 Wall-street. 

3, Chambers, Frank R., 569 Broadway. 

4, Chapin, Edwin S 4 Exchange Court. 

4, Chard, Richard J 96 Pine-sircet. 

1, Chase, Herbert D Union l^engue Club. 

6, Cheney, Alfred C Sixth Avenue, cor. 23d-street. 

6, Cheney, Frank W., 477 Broome-street. 

1, Cilley, John K., 101 Gold-street. 

2, Claflin, John, 224 Church-street. 

6, Clark, Bernard S., 11 Cotton Exchange. 

1, Clark, Charles C Grand Central Depot. 

6, Clark, Charles F 279 Broadway. 

7, Clark, William 400 Broadway. 

8, Clarke, Benjamin G., 52 Wall street. 

6, Clarke, Thomas B {Res.,) 203 West 44th-street. 

6, Clews, Henry, 15 Broad-street. 

6, Clyde, William P., 5 Bowling Green. 

2, Cochran, William F. Yonkers, N. Y. 

8, Cochrane, John W., 375 Broadway. 

10. Coe, E. Frank 16 Burling Slip. 

2, Coe, George S 128 Broadway. 

6, Cotfin, Charles H 737 Broadway. 

2, Coffin, William Edward 72 Broadway. 

2, Cole, Rufus L 141 Reade-street. 
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IkUt qf Election, Kami. Ptace of BuHnett. 

1886, October 7, Cole, William M., 51 Liberty street. 

1858, April 1, Coleman, Emerson 11 CI iflf street. 

1875, October 7, Colgate, James B.. 36 Wall-street. 

1861, July 3, Colgate, Samuel, 53 Jobnstreet. 

1879, February 6, Collins, Clarence Lyman, 113 Wortb-street. 

1880, April 1. Comes, W. Irving 43 Wall-street. 

1891, February 5, Conde, Swils, {lies.,) C West 5Gtb street. 

1891, April 2, Conklin, Eugene H., 84 Spruce-street. 

1857, September 8, Conkling. Frederick A 173 Broadway. 

1890, January 2, Conovor, Augustus W., 204 Fifth Avenue. 

1865, July 6, Constable, James M 115 Fifth Avenue. 

1877, June 7, Cook, Charles T 13 Union Square. 

1889, October 3, Cooley, James C 113 Duane-street. 

1887, October 6, Cooney, Daniel F 88 Washington -street. 

1868, May 7, Cooper, Edward, 17 Burling Slip. 

1863, June 5, Cooper, Marvelle W., 402 Washington -street. 

1890, October 2, Coppell, George, 24 Exchange Place. 

1888, May 3, Corbiere, George F., 83 Hudson-street. 

1890, October 2, Corbin, Austin, 192 Broadway. 

1890, December 4, Cordier, Auguste J 19 Cliff-street. 

1881, December 1, Corlies, Benjamin F., 330 Produce Exchange. 

1881, April 7, Cornell, John M 141 Centre-street. 

1883, December 0, Cort, Nicholas L.,.. 245 Waterstreet. 

1885, January 8, Coverly, William 7 Bowling Green. 

18«9, April 4, Cowles, David S., 26 Broadway. 

1884, January 10, Crane, Jonathan H., (Res.,) 500 Madison Avenue. 

1888, October 4, Crimmins. John D 1043 Third Avenue. 

I860, October 4. Crocker, George A., 33 Cliff-street. 

1885, March 5, Cromwell, Frederic Nassau, Cedar Si Liberty "sts. 

1890. May 1, Crosby, Henry B Paterson, N. J. 

1888, December 0, Cruger, S. Van Rensselaer,. . 187 Fulton street. 

1881, December 1, Cummings, George F., 74 Broadway. 

1884, November 0, Curtlss, Henry W 473 Broome-street. 

1878, June 6, Cutter, John D., 44 East Mth-street. 

1878, June 6, Cutter, Ralph L., 115 Worth-street. 

1883, May 3, Cuyler, Cornelias C, 53 William-street. 

D. 

1886, November 4, Dalley. Henry. Jr 155 William- street. 

1889, October 8, Darling, Alfred B 196 Fifth Avenue. 

1875, November 4, Dash, Bowie, 83 Water-street. 

1885, April 2, Dean, James E., 114 Worth-street. 

1865, November 2, Dearborn, David B., 23 Beaver-street. 

1882, October 5, De Barry, Frederick 43 Warren-street. 

1890, April 8, Decker, Alonzo T., Foot of Bethune-street, N. R. * 

1883, June 1, De Cordova, Charles, 110 Front-street. 

1889, November 7, Demuth, William 507 Broadway. 
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Dat4 qf EleetUm. Nams, Piact of Buslneti, 

1890. November 6. Denby, Isaac. 83 Readestreet. 

1885. May 7, Depew, Cbaancej M., Grand Central Depot 

1875, February 4, Devoe, Frederick W., 101 Fultonstreet. 

1889, October 3, Dewey, Edward W 408 Broome-streel. 

1888, May 3. Dickinson, Andrew 846 Broadway. 

1888, December 6, Dickson, John, 470 Washington-street. 

1890. January 2. Dike, Camden C (iiM.,) 194 Columbia Heights. Bklyn. 

1875, May 6, Dimock, Henry F., Pier 11, North Kiver. 

1872, November 7, Dodge. Charles C, 15 Cortlandtstreet. 

1883. April 5, Dodge, Cleveland, H., 11 Cliff-street. 

1874. June 4, Dodge, George E., 45 Broadway. 

1874, June 4, Dodge, Norman W., 81 New-street. 

1860, August 2. Dodge, William E 11 Cliff-street. 

1887, December 1. Dommerich, Louis F 57 Greene-street. 

1877. June 7, Donald, Peter 99 Franklin-street. 

1885. Octobier 1, Donnell, Ezekiel J.. 19 Bridge-street. 

1881. April 7, Doty, Ethan Allen 70 Duane-street. 

1881, November 3, Dowd, William 25 Nassau-street. 

1875, November 4, Dreier, Theodore, 45 Wall-street. 

1883, October 4, Dudley, John L 53 Worthslreet. 

1855, April 5, Duncan, William Butler 11 Pine-street. 

1879, April 3, Dunham, George H., 502 Broadway. 

1881, December 1, Dunham, James H., . . .•. 340 Broadway. 

1874, October 1, Duryea, William, Nyack, N. Y. 

1883, January 4, Dutcher, John B., Grand Central Depot. 

1887, October 6, Dutcher, Silas B., 58 William-street. 

1856, November 6, Dutilh, Eugene, . 49 Wall-street. 

1888, January 5, Eames, Edward E., 224 Church-street. 

1887, February 3, Earle, Ferdinand P., 1386 Broadway. 

18$«0, March 4. Earle. Joseph P., 138 Pearl street. 

1874, October 1, Edson, Franklin 435 Produce Exchange. 

. 1891, March 5, Edwards, Richard L., 35 William-street. 

1871. April 6. Egleston. David S., 166 South-street. 

1886, March 4, Ehrmann, Julius 98 William-street. 

1890, December 4, Einstein, David L., 14 White-street. 

1855, June 7, El well, James W., 47 South-street. 

1881, May 5, Emery, Charles G Foot Grand-street, B. E. 

1875, November 4, Engler, Adolph 100 Pearl-street. 

1889, May 2, Englis, Charles M., 25 Pine-street. 

1889, May 2, Erhardt, Joel B. , Custom House. 

1875, May 6, Evans, Thomas W. , ( /iw. ,) 548 Fifth Avenue. 

1884, November 6, Evans, William, Jr., 44 Broadway. 

1877, June 7, Ewart, Richard H 115 Franklin-street. 
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F. 

DaU qf Election, Name, Place qf BuHnem. 

1867. September 5. Falinestock, Harris C, 2 Wnll-street. 

1879. June 5, Faliyo, Joseph, 38 Maiden Lane. 

1889, April 4, Fairchild. Charles S., 40 Wall-street. 

1878, June 6, Farr, James M., 66 Maiden Lane. 

1884, January 10, Farr, John, 140 Pearl-street. 

1883, October 4, Farrelly, Patrick 89 Chambers-street. 

1890, January 2, Faulkner, Edward D., (Res.,) 35 East 17th-street. 

1878, December 5, Fay, Sigourney W., Box 2994, N. Y. Post Office. 

1891, April 2, Fechheimer, Martin S., 750 Broadway. 

1877, June 7, Fenner, William G., 806 Broadway. 

1850, March 5, Field, Benjamin H., 127 Water-street. 

1860, February 1, Field, Cortlandt de P., 127 Waterstreet. 

1880, June 8, Fielding, Michael B., 42 Cotton Exchange. 

1878, May 2, Fisher, Joel E., 45 Broadway. 

1868, May 7, Fiske, Josiah M., Nassau, cor. Cedar-street. 

1891, April 2, Fitzgerald, Louis, 120 Broadway. 

1884, November 6, Flagler, Henry M 20 Broadway. 

1891, March 5, Flannngan, William W., 78 Wall-street. 

1889, October 8, Fleitmann, Ewald, 489 Broomestreet. 

1871. November 2, Fliess. William M 47 Broadway. 

1877, December 6, Flint, Charles R 140 Pearl street. 

1883, December 6, Flower, Roswell P., 52 Broadway. 

1890, January 2, Fogg, Francis A., 15 Broad street, 

1890, March 0, Follett, George 144 Duanestreet. 

1879, June 5, Foote, Emerson, 40 Broadway. 

1885, January 8, Forbes- Leilh, Alexander J.,.. 46 Wall-street. 

1884, January 10, Fosdick, Charles B., 26 Spruce-street. 

1891, April 2. Foster, Scott 895 Canal-street. 

1886, June 3, Foye, Andrew J. C 68 Reade-street. 

1891, April 2, French, Francis 10 Wall-street. 

1887, November 3, Frissell, Algernon S., 531 Fifth Avenue. 

1858, June 3, Frost, Isaac T., ', 411 Produce Exchange. 

1857, August 6. Frothingham, James n.,(y?e«.,)29| So.Portland Ave.,Bklyn. 

1878, June 6, Fry, Charles M., .48 Wall-street. 

G. 

1891, January 8, Gallaway, Robert M., 71 Broadway. 

1875, June 8, Gans, Samuel J., 131 Water-street. 

1876, November 2, Garden, Christopher H., . . . . 407 Broadway. 

1889, February 7, Gardiner, George N., 53 South-street. 

1872, November 7, Garland, James A., 2 Wall-street. 

1891, March 5, Garth, Horace E., 33 W^all-street. 

1890, December 4, Geer, (Jeorge J., . . . ., 455 Broom e-street. 

1888, January 5, Geer, Oliver J., 2 Beaver-street. 

1888, January 4, Gerhard, Paul F., 19 Whltehall-street. 
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Dat4 qf Election, 

1885, January 

1884, December 
1880, April 
1889, December 

1886, June 

1888, Janaarj 
1875, June 
1877, December 
1864, Jaounry 
1880, January 

1875, November 
1880, November 
1891, April 

1889, February 
1850, March 
1880, November 

1885, January 
1891, March 
1801, March 

1876, April 

1880, November 

1881, October 
1880, February 



1800, December 
1880, October 

1887, December 
1886. May 
1880. June 
1860, November 
1880, December 

1888, March, 
1867, October 
1880, November 
1876, December 
1865, October 
1867, October 
1886, December 
1862. July 

1801, March 
1867, February 
1800, June 
1880, March 
1865, October 
1885, January 
1875. April 



Thirty-niird Annual Rtport-'Fart I. 

NatM. Pi<tc€ qf Buslntu. 

8, Geyer, Charles T., 10 William-street. 

4, Gibb, John, 463 Broadway. 

4, Gibson, Georgo Rutledge,. . . 55 Broadway. 

6, Gibson, Wood, 222 Fifth Avenue. 

8, Gilberg, Charles A., 65 Southsireet. 

4, Godfrey, Wilson, 01 Wall-street. 

8, Gossler, Gustav H., 150 Pearl-street. 

6, Grace, William K.. 101 Pearlsireet. 

7, Graham, Malcolm 813 Broadway. 

3, Granniss, James E., 7 Nnssau-street. 

4, Gravenhorst, George, 123 Front-street. 

7, Gray, Bryce, 51 Worth-street. 

2, Green, Norvin 105 Broadway. 

7, Greenough. John. 20 Wall-street. 

8. Grinnell, George B Station M.. N. Y. Post Office. 

7, Griscom, Clement A.. 6 Bowling Green. 

8. Griswold, Chester 11 Pine-street. 

5, Guggenheim. Daniel 2 Wall-street. 

6, Guggenbeim. Isaac,. 2 Wall-street. 

6, Gunther, F. Frederick, 184 Fifth Avenue. 

7, Gunther, Franklin L 184 Fifth Avenue. 

6, Gurnee, Walter S,, 80 Broadway. 

7, Guth, John. 162 Chambers-street. 

H. 

4, Haas, Kalman, 18 William-street. 

8, Hackett, Corcellus H 422 Broadway. 

1, Hain, Frank K.. 71 Broadway. 

6, Hall. Robert L. S.. 44 Wall-street. 

3, Hall, William U., 216 Green wich-street. 

4, Halsey. Jacob L. 156 Broadway. 

5, Hamlin, George E., 103 Duanostreet. 

1, Hammerslough, Samuel, 08 Bleecker street. 

6, Handren, Jobn W., 126 Washington-street. 

7, Hankinson, John H 81 East 17th-street. 

7, Hard, Anson W 107 Wall-street. 

5, Hardenbergh, John A., 100 Dunne-street. 

8, Harding, Samuel. (i?e«..) 170 Remsen-st., Bklyn. 

2, Harper, Orlando M.. 121 Duane-street. 

8, Harriman. Oliver, (i?M.,) 24 West 57th.8treet. 

5, Harris, Francis M., Beekman-street. 

7, Hartley, Marcellus 818 Broadway. 

5, Hartshorn, Stewart. Short Hills, New-Jeraey. 

7. Hatch, Edward P 001 Broadway. 

5, Hatch. Walter T., 14 Nassau-street. 

8, Havemeyer, Henry O.. 117 Wall-street. 

1, Havemeyer, William F., 117 Wall-street. 
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Date qf EUetkm. Name, Place qf Bu$in4». 

1865. October 5, Hawley, Henry E. , 54 Wall-street, 

1891, March 5, Hays. De Witt C, 40 WalUtreet. 

18S4. May 1, Hayward. James W., 68 Wall-street. 

1886. November 4. Hazard. TUeophilos D.. 80 Wall-street. 

1882, June 1, Heald. Daniel A,, 119 Broadway. 

1891, February 5, Healy, A. Augustus, 95 Gold-street. 

1890. February 6, Hearn. Arthur H., 80 West 14th-street 

1889, June 6, Hearn. George A. 30 West Hth-street. 

1888. March 1, Heidelbach, Alfred S., 29 William- street. 

1884. June 5, Henderson, Charles R., 741 Broadway. 

1873. February 6, Hendricks, Joshua 49 Cliflf-street. 

1870, December 1, Henry, John F 24 College Place. 

1858, May 6, Heytz, Henry 22 William-street. 

1890, March 6, Herrman, Abraham. 476 Broadway. 

1875. October 7, Hersey, Jacob D. T 529 Broadway. 

1861, April 4. Hewitt. Abram S., 17 Burling Slip. 

1859, November 3, Higgins, Andrew Foster,. ... 50 Wall-street. 

1882, October 5, Higgins, Charles S., Park & Clinton Aves. Bklyn. 

1889, October 3, Higgins, Eugene 10 West 23d-street. 

1882, February 2, Hillhouse, Thomas, 37 Wall-street. 

1877, June 7, Hilton, Henry, 280 Broadway. 

1884, November 6, Hilton, William B 3 Broad-street. 

1853, February 1, Hincken, Edward 3 William-street. 

1882, October 5, Hitchcock. Hiram 196 Fifth Avenue. 

1891, April 2, Hitchcock. Welcome G., 455 Broome-8trt?et. 

1891, April 2. Hoag. William N., 115 Broadway. 

1889, November 7, Hoagland. Joseph C, 106 Wnll-street. 

1885, April 2, Hobart, Nathan, 63 Leonard -street. 

1884. January 10, Hodgman, George F., 461 Broadway. 

1872, April 4, Hoe, Robert, 504 Grand-street. 

1890, December 4, Hoeninghaus, Frederick H.,. 473 Broome-street. 
1890, April 3, Hogg, T. Egenton, 45 William-street. 

1889, February 7, Holbrook. Edward, 889 Broadway. 

1883, December 6, Holly, John I. 81 New-street. 

1890, November 6, Holmes, Anthony Drexel, ... 80 Leonard-street. 

1886, June 3, Homer, Charles F., 58 Greene-stret't. 

1883, January 4, Hopkins, Amos L., 195 Broadway. 

1891, April 2, Hopkins, George B 56 Broadway. 

1884, January 10, Hopkins, Gustavus C 52 Cotton Exchange. 

1890, December 4, Hopping, A. Howard, 455 Broome-street. 

1890, November 6, Horsman. Edward I., 341 Broadway. 

1877, June 7, Houghtaling, David H., 142 Front-street. 

1883, January 4, Houghton, Elijah A 32 South-street. 

1886, February 4, Houston, James B., 17 Broad-street. 

1886, December 2, Howe, John I., 838 Washington-street. 

1865, October 6, Howell, Benjamin H., 109 Wall-street. 

1883, November 1, Hoyt, Charles A 9 Mercer-street. 

1889, January 8, Hoyt, Edward C, 72 Gold-street. 

9 
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Date of Election. Nanu. Ptaee qf Bwitutt. 

1882, February 2, Hubbard, Edmund G., 49 Water-street. 

1880, June 3. Hughea, William H. T... ... 113 Wall-street. 

1888, October 4, Hulbert, Henrj C 53 Beek man-street. 

1875, November 4, Humphreys, Edward W.,. . . 54 Exchange Place. 

1882, April 6, Humphreys, Frederick, Ill William-street. 

1855, May 3, Humphreys, Solon, 54 Exchange Place. 

1880, March 4, Hunt, Wilson G., 329 Broadway. 

1889, October 3, Huntington, CoUis P., 15 Broad-street. 

1857, February 5, Hurlbut, Henry A, {Ues.,) 11 West 20th-8treet. 

1871, April 6. Hurst, Francis W. J., 27 State-street. 

1875, March 4, Hyde,' Henry B 120 Broadway. 

1887, November 8, Hyde, Ralph M., 13 Union Square. 

I. 

1880, April 1, Ickelheimer, Isaac, 29 William-street. 

1889, December 5, Ilsley, Silas A., 173 Pearl-street. 

1889, December 5, Inglis, James S., 144 Fifth Avenue. 

1881, April 7, Inman, John H., 80 Broadway. 

1888, December 6, Irvin, Kichard 19 William-street. 

1866, December 6, Iseliu, Adrian, 86 Wall-street. 

1887, December 1, Ives, Brayton, 120 Broadway. 

1887, December 1, Ivison, David B., 806 Broadway. 

J. 

f 

1889, November 7, Jackson, William H., 31 East 17th-stieet. 

1890, May 1, Jacobs, Ralph J. , 47 Broadway. 

1862, July 3, Jaffray, Edward S., 350 Broadway. 

1891, February 5, Jahn, Gustave A 98 Wall-street. 

1862, January 2, James, Daniel Willis, 11 Cliff-street. 

1890, December 4, Jaques, George B 857 Broadway. 

1883, May 3. Jesup, Charles M., 37 Wall-street. 

1803, February 5, Jesup, Morris K 52 William-street. 

■ 1889, March 7, Jewett, George L., 27 Cliff-street. 

1887, February 3, Johnston, Isaac G.. Spuyten Duyvil, N. T. 

1863, July 2, Johnston, John Taylor, 121 Liberty-street. 

1889, April 4, Jones, Charles A., 50 South-street. 

1890, June 6, Jones, George W., 62 Broadway. 

18.V3, June 1, Jones, John D., 51 Wall-street. 

18S4, March 6, Jones, Walter R. T., 51 Wall-street. 

181), November 4, Juilliard, Augustus D., 66 Worth-street. 

K. 

186"). October 5, Kelly, Eugene, 45 Exchange Place. 

1881), December 5, Kelly, Eugene, Jr., 45 Exchange Place. 

1873, January 7, Kemp, George, {Res. ,) 720 Fifth Avenne 
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Dat^ qr Election, Name. Place qf Butin4$$. 

1»75, May 6, Kendall, William B. , 100 Worth-street. 

1887, October 6, Kennedy, Elijah R., 50 Pinestreet. 

1870, October 6. Kennedy, John S., 45 Wall-street. 

1890, June 5. Keveney, Hugh, 329 Broadway. 

1890, June 5. Keveney, Thomas J., 329 Broadway. 

1891, January 8, Kimball, Robert J., 16 Broad-street. 

1877, November 1, King, A. Oracle 53 William-street. 

1886, October 7, King, David H., Jr., : . 35 Wall-street. 

1891, April 2, King, Edward 84 Broadway. 

1890, March 6, King. Jerome A 24 State-street. 

1890, June 5, King, Lewis C, 171 Front-street. 

1884, June 5, King, Richard, 29 Nassau-street. 

1885, May 7, King, William F 410 Broadway. 

1883, January 4, Kingman, A. Willard, 65 Worth-street. 

1865, July 6, Kingsland, George L.. 5) Broad-street. 

1885, December 8, Knapp, Joseph F., 56 Park Place. 

1891, April 2, Knapp, Sheppard, 189 Sixth Avenue. 

1887, December 1. Knoedler, Roland F., 170 Fifth Avenue. 

1875, May 6, Knower, Benjamin, 1 13 Duane street. 

1884, October 2, Knox, John Jay 2 Wall-street. 

1889, February 7, Koechl. Victor 186 Front-street. 

1878, May 2, Kountze, Augustus, 120 Broadway. 

1869. November 4, Kountze, Luther, 120 Broadway. 

1878, June 6, Krebs, William 68 Wall-street. 

1874. December 8, Kross, Charles C, 83 Front-street. 

1865, July 6, Kunhardt, Henry R 32 Beaver-street. 

1889, December 5, KuttrofF, Adolph, 98 Liberty-street. 

L.. 

1890, March 6, Lachlan, John M., 15 Broad-street. 

1888, December 6, Ladew, Edward R 28 Spruce-street. 

1885, April 2, Lamarche, Henry J., 83 John-street. 

1885, December 8, Lamport, Hiram H.,. .(i2«« ,) 30 St. James Place, Bklyn. 

1864, May 5, Landon, Charles G 421 Broome-street. 

1891, February 5, Landgraff, Henry A., 178 Broadway. 

1884, June 5, Lane, I. Remsen Nassau, cor. Liberty -street. 

1885, January 8, Lane, J. Henry 110 Worth-street. 

1877, June 7, Langdon, Woodbury, 1 10 Worth-street. 

1865, October 6, Lanier, Charles, 17 Nassau-street. 

1881, April 7, Lansing, George R., 325 Greenwich-street. 

1890, January 2, Lawrence, Cyrus J., 31 Broad-street. 

1888, April 5, Layng, James D.,. (Tte8,,) 931 Fifth Avenue. 

1891, January 8, Leaycraft, J. Edgar 1544 Broadway. 

1889, April 4, Le Boutillier, John, 50 West 23d-street. 

1889, April 4, Le Boutillier, Thomas, 17 Murray-street. 

1882, May 4, Lecompte, Francis D., {Res.,) 1 East 89th-8treet. 

1882, April 6, Lee, Homer, 154 Nassau-street. 
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Date qf Election, Name. Place of BuMne$t. 

1877, November 1, Lfe, William C 20 Ferry-atreet. 

1868, September 3, Lee, William H., 86 Worth-street. 

1886, May 6. Leech. William E., 72 Pine-street. 

1887, JaDnary 2, Lefferts, Frederick R., 313 Broadway. 

1874, December 8, Leggett, Francis H., 126 Franklin-street. 

1882, May 4, Lehmaier, Ludwig, 28 Greene-street. 

1875, June 3, Lehman, Emanuel, 40 Exchange Place. 

1877, November 1, Lehman, Mayer, 40 Exchange Place. 

1873, June 5, Leonard, Peter II 18 Murray -street. 

1884. June 5, Lesher, Arthur L., 502 Broadway. 

1875, June 3, Lesher, Stephen R., 502 Broadway. 

1881, May 5, Levy, Samuel 610 Broadway. 

1859, May 5, Lewis, Arnold A 4 Hanover-street. 

1873, October 2, Lewis, David W., 177 Chambers-street. 

1872, October 3, Libbey, William 31 Nassau-street. 

1876, January 6, Lichenstein, Benjamin, (Res.,) 12 West 72d-8treet. 

1890, January 2, Lima, David A. de, ...... 68 William -street. 

1875, December 2, Lincoln, Lowell, 216 Church -street. 

1891, January 8, Little, Joseph J. 10 Astor Place. 

1882, December 7, Livennore, Edwin R 119 Broad-street. 

1884, October 2. Livingston, S Otis 104 Keade-street. 

1890, January 2, Lloyd, Francis G., 936 Broadway. 

1890, March 6, Lockwood, Howard 128 Duane-street. 

1882, March 2, Looser, Charles McK., 34 Beaver-street. 

1875, December 2, I^riliard, Jacob, 65 South-street. 

1859. December 1, Lorillard, Pierre, 46 West Broadway. 

1864, March 17, Lovell, I^ander N , 70 West-street. 

1846, December 1, Low, Abiel A 31 Burling Slip. 

1883, April 5, Low, C. Adolphe 41 Liberty street. 

1863, July 3, Low. James, (Res ,) 24 West 57th street. 

1884, June 5, Low, Joseph T 65 Worth-street. 

1864, January 7, Low, Josiah 31 Burling Slip. 

1875, January 7, Low, Seth, Columbia College. 

1889, October 3, Lowell, Thomas W 502 Broadway. 

1865, November 2, Ludington, Charles H., (Res.,) 276 Madison Avenue. 

1889, December 5, Lyall, William 540 West 23d -street. 

1889, December 5, Lyle, John S., 901 Broadway. 

1856, September 4, Lyman. Edward H. R. 31 Burling Slip. 

1877, February 1, Lyon, William R,,., ,.{Res.,) 170 New-York Ave., Bklyn. 

Mc. 

1875, October 7, McCall, James N 25 Beaver-street. 

1874, June 4, McCreery, James, 801 Broadway. 

1886, February 4, McCue, John B., 101 Produce Exchange. 

1875, February 4, McCurdy, Richard A., Nassau, Cedar and Liberty sta. 

1889, March 7, McGee, James 75 New-street. 

1883, October 4, Mclntyre. Thomas A., 212 Produce Exchange. 
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DaU qf suction. Namt. Place qf Butine$$, 

1865, July - 6, McKeever, J. Lawrence,. . . . 71 Wall-street. 

1889. May 2, McKesson. John, Jr., 9} Fulton-street. 

1891. March 5, McLean, John S 402 Hudson-street. 

M. 

1882, May 4, Macauley, John L., -. . 22 William-street. 

1891, April 2. Macdonough, James 86 Trinity Place. 

1878, October 3, Maclay, Robert, 432 Canal-street. 

1884, October 2, Macnaughtan, James, 168 South Fifth Avenue, 

1890. March 6, Macpherson, Robert B 104 Worth-street. 

1873, June 5, Magoun, George C, 15 Wall-street. 

1887, December 1, Mahr. Julius D., 299 Washington-street. 

1886, November 4, Maillard, Henry, 116 West 25th.8treet. 

1865, July 6. Mailler. William H 51 Stone-street. 

1876, November 2, Malcomson, Alfred S 172 Pearl-street. 

1891. April 2, Male, William H 89 William-street. 

1859, July 7, Mali, Charles, 829 Broadway. 

1878, November 7, Mali. Henry W. T., 329 Broadway. 

1889, January 8, Mali. Pierre, 329 Broadway. 

1882. March 2. Mallory, Charles Pier 20, East River. 

1888, April 5, Manchester, Charles N., 181 Front-street. 

1890, January 2, Manning, John B., 14 Wall-street. 

1889, October 8. Martin. William R. H.. 569 Broadway. 

1883, January 4, Marvel, William D P. O. Box, 8609. 

1885, January 8, Matthiessen, Francis O., 106 Wall-street. 

1890, February 6, Maury, Charles W.. 58 Exchange Place. 

1890. October 2, Maxwell, Henry W., 192 Broadway. 

1873, November 6, May, Lewis, 33 Broad-street. 

1885, June 4, Mayer. Otto Q., 9 Bridge-street. 

1889, April 4, Meigs, Charles A 411 Washington-street. 

1883, November 1, Metcalf, Benjamin F., 120 Front-street. 

1875, November 4, Meyer, George A 30 Cliff-street. 

1875, June 8, Meyer, Henry C, 277 Pearl-street. 

1844. December 8, Meyer, Lewis H. , 81 Nassau-street. 

1888, May 8, Miller, Charles D. 52 Cotton Exchange. 

1879, June 5, Miller, Hiram' K 806 Washington -street. 

1890, June 5, Miller, Warner, 45 Broadway. 

1882, April 6, Milliken, Seth M., 79 Leonard-street. 

1873, October 2, Mills, Abraham, 17 William-street. 

1887, June 2, Mills, Abraham G 88 Park Row. 

1882, January 5, Mills, Darius O.. 15 Broad-street. 

1888, October 4, Mitchell, Francis B., U Warren-street. 

1889, June 6, Moffat, George B.. 182 Front-street. 

1866. December 6, Molineux. Edward L. 106 Fulton-street. 

1891, March 5, Montague, George, 190 Fifth Avenue. 

1865, October 5, Montgomery, John R 127 Water-street. 

1881. May 6, Montgomery, Richard M.,. . . .182 Front-street. 
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Dai€ qf Election. Name, Place qf Bv$ine». 

1877, June 7, Moore, Edward C, 18 Union Square. 

1891. April 2, Moore, Francis C, 102 Broadway. 

1890, March 6, Moore, John G 80 Broadway. 

1862, December 4, Morgan, J. Pierpont 23 Wall-street. 

1885, April 2, Morrison, Cornelius 87 Wall-street. 

1891, April 2, Morrison, David M 280 Broadway. • 

1889, January 3, Morrison, George A., 503 Broadway. 

1856. September 4, Morton, Levi P., Nassau, cor. Cedar-street. 

1875, June 3, Jlosle, Anton M., 52 Exchange Place. 

1875, June 3, Mosle, George, 52 Exchange Place. 

1871, April 6, Mott, Jordan L 90 Beekman -street. 

1891, February 5, Munson, George, 37 Chambers-street. 

1889, October 3, Murray, John W., 55 Liberty street. 

1887, October 6, Murray, Logan C, 41 Wall-street. 



1886, March 


4, 


1891, April 


2, 


1879, April 


3, 


1889, November 


7, 


1858, October 


7, 


1890, April 


3, 


1890, March 


6, 


1875, December 


2, 


1880, November 


7, 


1891, March 


5. 


1869, February 


4, 


1884, December 


4, 


1885, December 


3, 


1886, May 


6, 


1887, March 


3, 


1879, November 


6, 



1889, October 


3. 


1891, April 


2. 


1879, March 


6. 


1883, March 


1, 


1875, December 


2 


1889, October 


3, 


1872, November 


7, 


1882, June - 


1, 


1889, October 


3, 


1872, December 


5. 


1874, December 


3, 



N. 

Nnsh, Henry Van Bergen, . . 27 Cliff-street. 

Nathan, Max, 59 Liberty-street. 

Naumburg, Elkan, 659 Broadway. 

Naumburg, Max, 659 Broadway. 

Navarro, Jose F., 71 Broadway. 

Neergaard, Frederick A., 93 Chambers-street. 

Nelson, Stuart G., 18 Broadway. 

Nesmiih, Henry E., 28 South-street. 

Nesmith, Henry E., Jr.,.. . . 5 Hanoverstreet. 

Newton, Albro J., 528 Union-street, Brooklyn. 

Nichols, George L., 27 Cliff-street. 

Niles, Nathaniel, 155 Broadway. 

Norton, Exstein, 22 William-street. 

Norton. Thomas, 104 Wall-street. 

Noyes, Henry F., 62 Leonard -street. 

Nojes, William C, 96 Broadway. 

o. 

Oakley, Henry A., 18 Wall-street. 

Oakley, William H., 401 Broadway. 

0*Douohuo, Joseph J., 101 Front-street. 

O'Donohue, Joseph J., Jr.,.. 101 Front-street. 

Oelbermann, Emil 57 Greene-street. 

Oelrichs, Herman 2 Bowling Green. 

Olcott, Frederick P., 54 Wall-street. 

Olyphant, Robert, 21 Cortlandt-street. 

O'Neill, Hugh, 329 Sixth Avenue. 

Orr, Alexander E., Produce Exchange, 

Osborn, Francis P., 45 Beaver-street. 
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DcOt qf EUeOon, Ncom, Piaes qf Businest. 

1878, June 6. O'Sullivan, Eugene, 95 Wall-street. 

1886, June 8, Otheman, Francis W 22 White-street. 

P. 

1890, April 3, Packard, Edwin, 186 Remsen-street, Brooklyn. 

1873, April * 3, Page, Henrj A 66 Leonard-street. 

1886. October- 7, Page, J. Seaver, 101 Fulton-street. 

1890, June 5, Paine, Willis S., 50 Wall-street. 

1891, March 5, Palmer, Francis A 237 Broadway. 

1888, November 1, Palmer. Nicholas F., 742 East 12th street. 

1875, June 3, Park, Joseph, 917 Broadway. 

1891, April 2, Parker, Forrest H., . . . 2 Broadway. 

1889, November 7, Parr, Benjamin, 4 State street. 

1880, November 4, Parsons, Charles, 96 Broadway. 

1888, February 2, Parsons, Charles, Jr., 96 Broadway. 

1859, March 3, Parsons. Edwin 96 Broadway. 

1886, December 2, Parsons, Joseph H., 120 Broadway. 

1879, June 5, Parsons, Louis A., 11 John- street. 

1884, February 7, Parsons, Schuyler L., 136 Pearl-strvet. 

1884, January 10, Parsons, William H 4 Warren -street. 

1885, March 5, Parsons, William H., Jr.,. . . 4 Warren-street. 
1878, November 7, Paulison, John P Tenafly, N. J. 

1886, October 7, Peabody, George F., 16 Broad-street. 

1878, June 6, Pease, George L 30 Keade-street. 

1890, December 4. Peet, John Northrop 113 Duane-street. 

1883, November 1. Pembrook, William A 376 Broadway. 

1885, April 2, Pentz, Archibald M., 60 Broadway. 

1880, November 4, Perkins, Edward H., Jr., ... 247 Broadway. 

1889, June 6, Perkins, George F., 66 Duane-street. 

1886, April 1, Perkins, James D., 228 Produce Exchange. 

1888, October 4. Perkins, William H., 46 Wall-street. 

1884, May 1, Perry, Edward W 20 Exchange Place. 

1887, December 1, Peters, Samuel T., 1 Broadway. 

1880, January 8, Pickhardt, William 98 Liberty-street. 

1875, February 4, Pierson, Henry L., Jr., 24 West-street. 

1877. June 7, Pinchot, James W., (Res.,) 2 Qramercy Park. 

1882, March 2, Pinkus, Frederick S., 87 Leonard-street. 

1886, June 3, Plum, James R 42 Spruce-street. 

1880, April 1, Plummer, John F {Res.,) 24 East 56th.8tre«t. 

1871, November 2, Poor, Edward E 114 Worth-street. 

1874. May 7, Porter, Horace, 15 Broad street. 

1885, October 1 , Potter, Orlando B. 38 Park Row. 

1881, June 2, Praeger, John F., 84 Worth-street. 

1871. April 6. Pratt. Charles, 26 Broadway. 

1885, December 3, Pratt, Charles M.. 26 Broadway. 

1875. May 6, Preston. William I., 12 Bridge-street. 

1889. February 7, Price, Edward A., 453 Broadway. 
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1890, March 

1891, February 
1875, October 



1865, July 



1890, 
1875, 
1881, 
1875, 
1889, 
1867. 
1887, 
1875, 
1882, 
1883. 
1884, 
1885, 
1879. 
1887, 
1887, 
1880, 
1864, 
1891, 
1H57, 
1881, 
1874. 
1877, 
1875. 
1889. 
18S8. 
1883. 
1885, 
1891, 
1884, 
1875. 
1889. 
1879, 
1871, 
1890, 
1890, 
1886, 
1883, 
1882, 



November 

November 

December 

June 

March 

January 

December 

May 

October 

November 

November 

April 

May 

October 

October 

June 

March 

April 

July 

October 

December 

October 

November 

March 

January 

November 

June 

April 

February 

June 

December 

February 

November 

April 

June 

January 

December 

March 
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Nanu, Piactqfl 

6, Pustau, Carl von, 134 Pearl-street. 

5, Pyle, William 8., 486 Greenwich -street. 

7, Pyne, Percy R,, 62 Wall-street. 

Q. 

6, Quintard, George W., 742 East 12th -street. 

6, Rand, Addison C 23 Park Place. 

4. Ranger, Solomon, 70 Broad-street. 

1. Ray, Alfred, 113 Duane-street. 

3. Raymond, Aaron, 129 Fulton-street. 

7, Raymond. James I., 877 Broadway. 

3. Recknagel, Charles L., 74 Cortlandt-street. 

1. Reynolds, James E., 70 Thomas-street. 

6. Rhoades, J. Harsen, 73 Sixth Avenue. 

5. Rhoades. Lyman 120 Broadway. 

1, Rice, Henry, 69 Franklin -street. 

6. Richards, Jeremiah 45 Greene-street. 

2. Rickerson. Charles L., 54 Harrison-streei. 

1, Riker, John L., 64 Cedar-street. 

6. Roach, John B., Chester. Penn. 

6. Roach, Stephen W., 814 East 9th-street. 

8, Robbins, Aaron S., 410 Broadway. 

17, Robbins, George A (Res.,) 9 East 36th-8treet. 

2, Roberts, Ellis H., U. S. Sub-Treasury. 

2, Roberts, Lewis 9 Murray-streei. 

6, Robertson, William H., Katonah, N. Y. 

8. Robinson, George H., 15 Cortlandt-street. 

4, Robinson, Jeremiah P., 14 Coenties Slip. 

4. Rocholl, Henry, 50 Wall-street. 

7, Rockefeller, John D 26 Broadway. 

5, Rockefeller. William 26 Broadway. 

1. Rogers, Henry A.. 19 John-street. 

4, Rogers. Henry H. , 26 Broadway. 

2, Roosevelt, Robert B., 33 Nassau -street. 

7, Roosevelt. Samuel M.. 55 Beaver-street. 

8, Rosenbaum, Albert S., 165 Water-street. 

5, Rosenberg, Theodore, 207 Avenue D, 

6, Rosen wald, Isaac, 145 Water-street. 

2, Ross, William A., 56 Pine-street. 

8. Roth, Ludwig 19 Spruce-street. 

5, Rouss, C. H. B., 549 Broadway. 

7, Rowell, George P., 10 Spruce-street. 

6, Rowland, Thomas F., 46 Exchange Place. 

2. Rowland, William, 811 East 9th.8treet. 
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Date <tf Election. Name, Place q^ Business, 

1875, November 4, Rackgab«r, Max 29 William-street. 

1876. December 7, Ruggles, James F 146 Broadway. 

1888, December 6. Rutter, John R., 46 Exchange Place. 

1881. October 6. Rutter, Thomas (Res,,) 814 Fifth Avenue. 

S. . 

1886, March 4. Sachs, Samuel, 9 Pinestreet. 

1881, October 6, St. John, William P., 191 Broadway. 

1886, January 7, Salomon, William 11 Broad-street. 

1886, May 6, Sanford, E. Harrison (/?m..) 7 East 66th^Teet. 

1887, January 6, Sanger, Eugene B 82 Spruce-street. 

1888, December 6, Satterlee, Douglass R., 87 Hudson-street. 

1890, I>ecember 4, Schanck, George Edgar 26 West 14th-8treet. 

1889, November 7, Schefer, Carl 476 Broome-street. 

1891. March 5, Schell, Robert 29 Union Square. 

1882, May 4, Schieffelin. William H 170 William-street. 

1888, January 5, Schieren, Charles A., 47 Ferry-street. 

1889, October 8, Schiflf, Jacob H 80 Nassau-street. 

1891, April 2, Schley, Grant B., 80 Broadway. 

1882, March 2, Schmidt, Oscar E (Rea.,) 19 West 93d.street. 

1886. June 3. Schmitz, Christian 104 Greene-street. 

1883, June 7, Schrciber, Louis, 81 Worth-street. 

1874. November 5, Schroeder, Frederick A., 178 Water-street. 

1891. April 2, Schultz, Louis H., Ill Cliff-street. 

18H7. December 1, Schuyler, Charles E., 1157 Ninth Avenue. 

1888, November 1, Schwab, Gustav H., 2 Bowling Green. 

1879, June 5, Scott, James, 78 Franklin-street. 

1888, April 5, Scoville, Amasa H., 170 Water-street. 

1878. October 8, Seaman. Samuel H., Pier 9. North River. 

1882. May 4. Searles, John E., Jr 117 Wall-street. 

1890, November 6, Seed, John H., 88 Keade-street. 

1888, January 5, Seligman, Isaac Newton 21 Broad-street. 

1872, November 7, Seligman, James. 21 Broad street. 

1872, November 7. Seligman, Jesse 21 Broad-street. 

1882, November 2, Seymour, James H., 159 Chambers-street. 

1886, November 4, Shayne, Christopher C, 108 Prince-street. 

1888, May 8, Sheldon, George P., 195 Broadway. 

1887, January 6, Shepard. Augustus D., 86 Trinity Place. 

1857, August 6, Shepard, Elliott F 28 Park Row. 

1891, March 5, Sherman. Gardiner 184 Broadway. 

1887. October 6. Sherman, George 54 Wall-street. 

1875, April 1, Shethar. Samuel 787 Broadway. 

1886. November 4, Shonnard, Frederic, Yonkers, 'N. Y. 

1885, February 5, Shreve, George H., 86 Leonard- street. 

1888. December 6, Shriver, Walter, 883 East 66th-street. 

1881. May 5. Sillcocks, Warren S.. 818 Broadway. 

1868, February 2, Simmons, J. Edward, 14 Nassau -street. 
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DaUqfEleelUm, Nams, Ptae* qf BuHmm. 

1884, November 6, Simpson, George E., 102 Broadway. 

1889, November 7, Simpson, James, 809 Sixth Avenue. 

1882, February 2, Sinclair, John, 1 Broadway. 

1883, December 6, Sinclair, John J {Res.,)% East 63d-8treet. 

1887, April 7, Slstare. William H. M., {Re8.,) 30 East 60th^treet. 

1880, February 5, Slade, George P 110 Leonard -street. 

1852, June 1, Sloan. Samuel 26 Exchange Place. 

1875, April 1, Sloane, John, 884 Broadway. 

1874, May 7, Sloane, William D 884 Broadway. 

1886, November 4, Slote, Alonzo 275 Broadway. 

1880, Juno 3, Smith. Alfred H., 182 Broadway. 

1886, April 1, Smith, Augustine, 110 Nassau-street. 

1865, February 2, Smith, Charles S {Res,,) 25 West 47th.8treet. 

1885, November 5, Smith, G. Waldo 247 West 46th-street. 

1883, December 6, Smith, George W., 215 Produce Exchange. 

1881, June 2, Smith, Mathias M 71 Broadway. 

1889, December 5, Smith, Robert A. C , 15 Wall-street. 

1887, December 1, Smith, Stewart W., 115 Worth -street. 

1886, December 2, Smith, William Alexander,.. 70 Broadway. 

1890, January 2, Smithers, Francis S., 37 Wall-street. 

1858, April 1, Snow, Ambrose, 66 South-street. 

1872, April 4, Snow, Michael {Res.,) 114 Lafayette Ave., Bklyn. 

1889, March 7, Solomon, Solomon B., 29 Union Square. 

1889, October 3, Sorzano, Julio F., 31 Broadway. 

1861, March 7, Spauldlng, Henry F., {Res.,) 628 Fifth Avenue. 

1873, November 6, Spicer, Elihu Pier 20, East River. 

1875, March 4, Spies, Francis, 36 Broadway. 

1880, December 2, Spingarn, Eiius, 5 Burling Slip. 

1879, February 6, Spitzner, Charles H. , 128 Water-street. 

1854, April 6. Spoflford, Paul N 31 Broadway. 

1887, February 3, Sprague, Nathan T {Res.,) 1 So. Portland Ave., Bklyn. 

1891, April 2, Stanton, Walter 83 Worth-street. 

1874, June 4, Starin, John H Pier 18, North River. 

1880. April 1. Stark, Frederick W., 33 Coenties Slip. 

1889, November 7, Starr, Theodore B 206 Fifth Avenue. 

1880, June 3, Stearns, John N.. 68 Greene-street. 

1879. May 1, Stebbins, James H., 31 Broad-street. 

1885, June 4, Steers, Uenry, 147 Avenue D. 

1879, June 5, Stein, Solomon. 692 Broadway. 

1889, January 3, Steinway, William, 109 East 14th-street. 

1889, January 8, Stern, Isaac, 34 West 23d-street. 

1889, January 3, Stern, Louis, 34 West 23d-streei. 

1890, March 6, Sternbach, Charles, 476 Broadway. 

1856, October 2, Stevens, John Austin, Newport, R. L 

1882, January 2, Stevens, John Austin, Jr.,.. 267 Fifth Avenue. 

1886, November 4, Still man. James, 16 Exchange Place. 

1887, June 2, Stock well,- George P 61 Worth-street. 

1865, July 6, Stokes, Anson Phelps, 45 Cedar-street. 
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IkUe qf EUctton. Name. Place qf BuHneis. 

1873, February 6, Stokes, James, 59 Libertj-street. 

1886, May 6, Stone, George F. , 44 Wall-street. 

1888, November 1, Stout, Joseph S., 25 Broad-street. 

1882, June 1, StranaUan, Fitch J., 361 Produce Exchange. 

1858, August 5, Stranahan, James S. T., (i?e«.,)269Union.st., Bklyn. 

1876, January 6, Straus, Isidor, 60 West 14th-street. 

1889, November 7, Straus, Nathan, 44 Warren -street. 

1886, June 8, Straus, Oscar S., 44 Warren-street. 

1887, December 1. Street, William A 23 South William-street. 

1885, January 8, Strohn, Adolph, 176 Front-street. 

1875, June 3, Strong, William L., 75 Worth-street. 

1883, January 4, Strout, Albion P. 76 Beaver-street. 

1861, September 5, Sturges, Frederick 74 Wall-street. 

1877, February 1, Sulzbacher, William, 557 Broadway. 

1853, April 5, Sutton, Effingham B 82 South-street. 

1889, November 7, Sutton, George W 320 Church -street. 

1889, November 7, Sutton, James F., 6 East 23d-street. 

1874, November 5, Sutton, Woodruff, 82 South-street. 

1887. November 3, Swann, James 11 Cotton Exchange. 

1890, April 3, Swenarton, Seaman A., 104 Franklin -street. 

1865, October 5, Swensen, Swante M., 216 Broadway. 

1889, November 7, Sypher, Obadiah L., 246 Fifth Avenue. 

T. 

1862, April 3, Taber, Henry M 141 Pearl-street. 

1879, February 6, Tag, Casimir, 29 Broad-street. 

1879, February 6, Tag, Charles F., 29 Broad-street. 

1867, February 7, Tailer, Edward N., 45 Whitestreet. 

1876, June 1, Talcott, James, 110 Franklin-street. 

1887, February 3, Talmadge. Henry P., 68 William-street. 

1874, November 5, Tappen, Frederick D., 36 Wall street. 

1889, October 3, Tappin, James W., 60 Broad-street. 

1877, February 1, Taylor, Frederic 84 Broadway. 

1887, June 2, Tefft, William E. , 328 Broadway. 

1868, February 6, Telfair, Jacob R., 56 Wall-street. 

1884, January 10, Tenney, Charies H., 612 Broadway. 

1855, May 3. Terry, John T., 54 Exchange Place. 

1885, January 8, Thalmann. Ernest 44 Wall-street. 

1889, February 7, Thebaud, Frank F 87 Broad-street. 

1890, June 5, Thebaud, Paul F., 87 Broad-street. 

1891, April 2, Thomas, Samuel, 80 Broadway. 

1881, December 1. Thomas, Seth E , 20 Murray-street. 

1890, March 6, Thompson, William P., 1 Broadway. 

1885, December 3, Thome. Jonathan, 76 Gold-street. 

1885, October 1, Thorp, James H 429 Broome-street 

1874, October 1, Thurber. Francis B., 116 Reade-street. 

1889, March 7, Thurber, Horace K 116 Reade-street. 
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DaU of EUciion . Name. Ptaoe qf BuHnast. 

1866, December 6, Tiffany, Charles L., 18 Union Square. 

1889, December 5, Til ford, Frank, 658 Sixth Avenue. 

1889, March 7, Tilford. Wesley H 26 Broadway. 

1875, June 8, Tillinghast, William H.,. . . . 2 Wallstreet. 

1887. April 7, Tilney, John S (Res.,) 15 West 49th-street. 

1875. November 4. Toel. William, 70 Broad-street. 

1888, June 7, Totten, WUliam H. B., 12 Ilarrison-street. 

1875, December 2, Townsend, John P., 18 Wallstreet. 

1858,. December 6, Trask, Charles H 74 Wallstreet. 

1878, March 7. Trask, Gustavus D. S. Sailors' Snug Harbor, S. I. 

1876, June 1, Tuck, Edward (lies.,) 7 East 61st.street. 

1878, June 6, Tucker, John A., 98 Pinestreet. 

1875, June 8, Turnbull, William, 57 Worth-street. 

1875. May 6, Turner, J. Spencer, 109 Duane-street. 

1883, January 4. Twombly, Hamilton McK.... 15 Broad-street. 



1887, December 
1880, May 
1874, December 

1876, June 
1890, October 
1887, December 
1890, June 

1877, December 
1889. February 
1889. February 



1878, June 
1890, November 
1890, October 
1857, May 

1880, June 
1889, November 
1886, November 
1872, May 
1875. Jane 
1886, November 

1881. October 
1874, May 
1881, October 
1880, May 
1880. May 
1888. November 
1851, August 



V. 

1, Vail, Theodore N 18 Cortlandt-street. 

6, Valentine, Joseph M., 97 Franklin-street. 

8, Valentine, Lawson 142 Times Building. 

1, Vanderbilt, Cornelius Grand Central Depot. 

2, Van Ingen, Edward H,, 490 Broadway. 

1, Van Norden, Warner, 120 Broadway. 

5, Van Santvoord, Alfred, 82 East 42d -street. 

6, Vickers, Thomas L 180 Water-street. 

7, Vietor, George F., 66 Leonard -street 

7, Villard, Henry 15 Broad-street. 

W. 

6, Walcott, Joseph C 83 Pine-street. 

6, Walker, John A., Box D., P. O., Jersey aty. 

2. Walker, William Augustus,. 63 Wall-street. 

7, Wallace, James P {Res.,) 14 Schermerhorn St., Bklyn. 

8, Wallach, Isaac, 88 Thomas-street. 

7, Walter, Richard. 820 Church-street. 

4, Walters, Richard M., 57 University Place. 

2, Ward. Joslah O.. 87 South street. 

8, Waring, John T., Yonkers. N. Y. 

4, Warner, Luclen C, 859 Broadway. 

6, Warren. Dorman T.. 56 Worth-street. 

7. Watrous. Charles, 140 Pearl-street. 

6, Watrous, Walter W., 140 Peari-sireet. 

6, Watson, George, Jr 182 Nassau -street. 

6. Watts. Dickson G., (Rm.,) 87 West 8l8t-8tr«et. 

1, Weatherbee. Edwin H 115 Fifth Avenue. 

5, Webb, William H., {Res.,) 415 Fifth Avenue. 
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DaU qf EUcHon. Name. Place of Butineu. 

1881, January 6, Webster, Charles B 200 Sixth Avenue. 

1887, May 5, Weed, George E 814 East Oth-street. 

1889, October 8, Wellington, Walter L.. 27 Thomas street. 

1866, January 4, Wendell, Jacob .61 Worth-street. 

1889, December 5, Wendt, Bernard, 25 Qreene-streot. 

1890, March 6, Werner, Ernest 75 Leonard -street. 

1878, June 6, Wetmore, William Boerum,. {Res.,) 67 Madison Avenue. 

1890, June 5, Wheeler, Charles H. , 59 Leonard-street. 

1881, January 6, Wheeler, Jerome B., 54 Wall-street. 

1886, April 1, Wheelwright. William D.,. . 82 Wall-street. 
1859, May 5, White, Alexander M 180 Water-street. 

1881, October 6, White, Josiah J {Res.,) 186 Columbia Heights, Bklyn. 

1885, October 1, White, Stephen V.. 36 Wall-street. 

1859, January 6, Whitewright, William, {Res.,) 16 West 22d.8treet. 

1890, February 6, Whitman, Nathaniel, 502 Broadway. 

1875, May 6, Whitney, Alfred R, 17 Broadway. 

1872, November 7, Wickes, Edward A., 35 Wall-street. 

1883, January 4,'Wickham, William Hull, ... 91 Fulton-struet. 

1885, November 5, Wilder, Enos, 81 Beaver-street. 

1875. June 3, Willets, Edward B. 803 Pearl-street. 

1888, April 5, Williams, Francis S: 70 Broadway. 

1887, December 1, Williams, Richard H., 1 Broadway. 

1887, December 1, Wilmerding, Lucius K.,. . . . 76 Leonard -street. 
1865, July 6, Wilson, George, 34 Nassau-street. 

1872, June 6, Wilson, John {Res.,) 50 East 54th-street. 

1880, February 5, Wilson, John W., 52 Front-street. 

1890. October 2, Wilson, Marstiall Oniie, .'J3 Wall-street. 

1878, November 7, Wilson, Richard T., 33 Wall-street. 

1890, June 5, Wilson, Richard T., Jr 33 Wall-street. 

1889, November 7, Wilson, Washington, 83 East 17th-street. 

1875, June 3, Wiman, Erastus, 314 Broadway. 

1882, February 2, Winchester, James H 135 Pearl-street. 

1874, December 3, Windmuller, Louis 20 Readestreet. 

1888, January 5, Winslow, Edward F.,. 15 Broad-street. 

1871, November 2, Wolfe, Joel Burke, 9 Beaver-street. 

1889, October 3, Wolff, Abraham, 80 Nassau-street. 

1889, October 3, Wolff. Lewis S., 30 Nassau-street. 

1886, June 3, Wood, Cornelius D 31 Pine-Ptreet. 

1871, January 5, Wood, John D 84 White-street. 

1887, December 1, Wood, John H 18 Liberty-street. 

1884, June 5, Wood, Thomas H., 573 Broadway. * 

1884, November 6, Woodhouse, Lorenzo G., {Res.,) 84 West 58d-street. 

1888, April 5, Woodruff, Morris, 98 Front-street. 

1877, October 4, Woodward, James T 9 Nassau -street. 

1879, April 3, Woodward, John B 26 Nassau-street. 

1889, February 7, Worrall, Petera B., 453 Broadway. 

1874, December 3, Wreaks, Charles F. , 16 Exchange Place. 

1888, October 4, Wright, Eben K., 216 Broadway. 
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Y. 

Ikite qf EUcUon. Name, Place qf Bvtbuu. 

1872. October 3, Yates, Joseph W., 19 William-street 

1887, April 7, Young, Edward F. C Jersey City, N. J. 

Z. 

1876, February 3, Zollikoffer, Oscar {Res.,) 210 West 46th street. 

HONORARY MEMBERS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

1886, May 6, Bigelow, John, (Bes.,) 21 Gramercy Park. 

1889, March 7, Cleveland, Grover, 45 William-street 

1891. March 5, Curtis, George William. .... 831 Pearl-street. 

1889, November 7. Edison, Thomas A. Orange. N. J. 

1874. March 5, Evarts, William M., 52 Wall-street. 

1876, February 3. Fancher, Enoch L., 229 Broadway. 

1858, August 21, Field, Cyrus W 1 Broadway. 

1861, April 19, Fi.sh, Hamilton, (Res.,) 251 East Hth-street. 

1875, November 4, Schurz, Carl (Res. ,) 175 West 58th^treet. 

1891, March 5, Sherman, John, Washington, D. C. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
For the Year endino May, 1892. 



CHARLES 8. SMITH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Flrsi Vlce-PresldenL SOLON HUMPHREYS, Trtaturm'. 

MORRIS K. JBSUP. Second Vice-President. GEORGE WILSON, Secretary. 



Executive Committee. 

HENRY HENTZ, Chairman. 
JOHN H. INMAN, JOHN SLOANE, 

WOODBURY LANGDON, J. EDWARD SIMMONS. 

The President, Vice-Preeidenta and SecreUry ex-Cfffldo members. 



Committee on Finance and Currency, 

GEORGE S. COE, Chairman. 
JOHN JAY KNOX, GEORGE C. MAGOUN, 

WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN, J. HARSEN RH0ADE8. 



Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws. 

PRANCaS B. THURBBR. Chairman. 
CHARLES WATROUS, STEPHEN W. CAREY, 

GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, JAMES McCREERY. 



Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements. 

FRANKLIN EDSON, Chairman. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, CONSTANT A. ANDREWS, 

SAMUEL H. SEAMAN, LOUIS WINDMULLER. 



Committee on the Harbor and Shipping, 

ANDREW FOSTER HIGGINS, Chairman, * 

EDWARD HINCKEN, JOHN H. STARIN, 

JAMBS 8. T. STRANAHAN, VERNON H. BROWN. 



Committee on the Charity Fund of the Chamber of Commerce. 

CHARLES S. SMITH, C^iairman, 
A. A. LOW, WILLIAM E. DODOF, 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 
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Board of Tru$tees having charge of the Real Btlate of the Chamber of Commeree. 

To t$rv€ untU May^ 1862. To uroe untU May^ 1898. To serve untU May, 18M . 

JAMES M. C0N8TABLB, JOHN D. JONES, A. A. LOW, 

JOHN CLAPUN. HBNRT F. SPAULDINQ. SAMUEL D. BABCOCK. 

The President of the Chamber ex-offido member. 



Commisnonera of PUot$, elected by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Sleeted June 10, 1869. Elected AprU 0, 1K90. Elected April 0, 1890. 

TermwiU expire June 10, 1891. Term will expire Jp;*i/9, 1892. Term will expire April 9, 1892. 

ELIHU 8PICER. AMBROSE SNOW. SAMUEL HARDING. 



Commisnoner for Licensing Sailore^ Motels or Boarding Houses, in behalf of 
the Chamber of Commerce, 

JOSIAH O. WARD. 



Council of the Nautical School, established by Act of the Legislature, passed 

April 24, 1873. 

THOMAS P. BALL, CTiairman, 
BUHU SPICER, JAMES H. WINCHESTER. 



Court of Arbitration establislied by Act of the Legislature, passed April 24, 1874. 

HOH. ENOCH L. FANCHER, AnBiTiiATOR, 
GEORGE WILSON, Arbitratioh Clerk. 

SessioDB at the Rooms of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Officers of the Chamber of Commerce from its Organisation, 1 768. 







PRESIDENTS. 






EUcied 




Beared. 


ElecUd 




Beared. 


1768, 


John Cruger, 


1770 


1840, 


Isaac Carow, 


1842 


irro. 


Hugh Wallace, 


1771 


1842, 


James De Peyster Ogden, 1845 


1771, 


Elias Desbroeses, 


1772 


1845, 


James G. King, 


1847 


1772, 


Henry White, 


1773 


1847, 


Moses H. Qrinnell, 


1848 


1773, 


Theophylact Bache, 


1774 


1848, 


James G. King, 


1849 


1774, 


William Walton, 


1775 


1849, 


Moses H. Grinnell, 


1852 


1775, 


Isaac Low, 


1784 


1852, 


Elias Hicks, (died,) 


1858 


1784, 


John Alsop, 


1785 


1853, 


Pelatiah Perit, 


1863 


1785. 


John Broome, 


1794 


1863, 


♦Abiel A. Low, (resigned,) 1867 


1794. 


Comfort Sands, 


1798 


1867, 


William E. Dodge, 


1875 


1798. 


John Murray, 


1806 


1875, 


♦Samuel D Babcock, 


1883 


1806, 


Cornelius Ray, 


1819 


1882, 


George W. Lane, (died,) 1883 


1819, 


William Bayard, 


1827 


1884, 


James M. Brown, 


1887 


1827, 


Robert Lenox, 


1840 


1887, 


♦Charles & Smith, 






VICK-PRKBIDKNTB. 




EUcUd 




Beared. 


Elected 




Beared, 


1768, 


Hugh Wallace, 


1770 


1797, 


John B. Coles. 


1817 


1770, 


Elias Desbrosses, 


1771 


1798. 


George Bamewall, 


1800 


1770, 


Henry White, 


.1773 


1800, 


Archibald Grade, 


1825 


1771, 


Theophylact Bache, 


1774 


1817, 


William Bayard, 


1819 


1772, 


William Walton, 


1774 


1819, 


Robert Lenox, 


1827 


1773, 


Isaac Low, 


1775 


1825, 


William W. Woolsey. 


1839 


1774, 


John Alsop, 


1779 


1827. 


Isaac Carow, 


1840 


1775, 


William McAdam, 


1780 


1839, 


James Boorman, 


1841 


1779, 


Thomas Buchanan, 


1783 


1840, 


James De Peyster Ogden, 1843 


1779, 


Hugh Walhice, 


1781 


1841, 


James G. King, 


1845 


1781, 


Jacob Walton, 


1783 


1842, 


Henrj' K. Bogert, 


1846 


1783, 


William Walton, 


1784 


1845, 


Stewart Brown, 


1847 


1783. 


Gerard Walton, 


1785 


1846, 


David S. Kennedy, 


1847 


1784, 


Isaac Sears, 


1785 


1847, 


Moses H. Grinnell, 


1847 


1785, 


William Constable, 


1788 


1847, 


William H. Macy, 


1849 


1785. 


Pascal M. Smith, 


1788 


1848, 


Moses H. Grinnell, 


1849 


1788, 


Theophylact Bache, 


1792 


1849, 


James De Peyster Ogden, 1851 


1788, 


John Murray, 


1798 


1849, 


Prosper M. Wetmore, 


1850 


1792. 


Gerard Walton, 


1793 


1850, 


Charles H. Russell, 


1853 


1793, 


Comfort Sands, 


1794 


1851, 


Elias Hicks, 


1852 


1794, 


John Blagge, 


1797 


1852, 


Caleb Barstow, 


1855 




10 


♦Livin 


S In 1891. 
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VUeUd 




Retired. 


EUctec 


1852, 


Samael L. Mitchill. 


1854 


1870. 


1854. 


George Curtiss. 


1856 


1873. 


1855, 


Royal Phelps, 


1862 


1875, 


1856, 


•Abiel A. Low, 


1863 


1875. 


1863, 


William E. Dodge. 


1867 


1882. 


1803, 


Jonathan Sturges, 


1807 


1884, 


1867. 


George Opdyke, 


1875 


1884. 


1&37. 


Simeon B. Chittenden, 


1869 


1887, 


1869. 


R. Warren Weston, 


1870 


1889, 


1870, 


Walter S. Griffith,(died,)1872 


1889, 


1870, 


William M. Vermilye. 


1875 





i. lUiifwL. 

♦Samuel D. Babcock.{3d,) 1874 

*Solon Humphreys, (4th,) 1874 

James M. Brown, 1884 

George W. Lane. 1882 

William H. Fogg, (died.) 1884 

♦Charles S. Smith, 1887 

♦Josiah M. Fiske, 18S9 

♦Cornelius N. Bliss, 188^ 

♦Alexander E. Orr, 

1889, ♦Morris K. Jesup, 



TREASURERS. 



Elected 




Relii-ed. 


Eiecled. 


Retired. 


17G8. 


Elias Desbrosses, 


1770 


1785, 


Joshua Sands, 


178^ 


1770, 


Tlieophylact Bache, 


1771 


1789, 


Cornelius Ray, 


1806 


1771. 


William Walton. 


1772 


1806. 


Henry J. Wyckoff. 


1840 


1772. 


Isaac Low, 


1773 


1840. 


John J. Palmer, 


1858 


1773. 


John Alsop, 


1774 


1858, 


Augustus E. Sllliman 


1800 


1774, 


William McAdam, 


1775 


18G0. 


♦Edward C. Bogert, 


1865 


1775, 


Charles Mc Evers, 


1780 


1805. 


Francis S. Lalhrop, 


187S 


1780, 


Robert Ross Waddell. 


1784 


1878, 


♦Solon Humphreys, 




1784, 


John Broome, 


1785 

8BCRB1 


'ARIES 






SUcUd 




Reared. 


Elected 




Retired. 


1768, 


Anthony Van Dam, 


1784 


1834, 


Jacob Harvey, 


1838 


1784. 


John Blagge, 


1785 


1838. 


E. A. Boonen Graves, 


1841 


1785, 


Adam Gilchrist, Jr., 


1786 


1841, 


John D. Van Buren, 


184a 


1786, 


William Shotwell, 


1787 


1843, 


John L. H. McCracker 


.. 1843 


1787, 


William Laight. 


1796 


1843. 


Prosper M. Wetmore, 


1849 


1796, 


William W. Woolsey, 


1801 


1849, 


Matthew Maury, 


185a 


1801, 


Jonathan H. Lawrence, 1803 


1853. 


•Edward C. Bogert, 


1859 


1803, 


John Ferrers, (died.) 


1813 


1859, 


Isimc Smith llomans. 


1832 


1817, 


John Pintard, 


1827 


1862, 


♦John Austin Stevens, 


186a 


1827. 


John A. Stevens, 


1832 


1868, 


♦George Wilson, 




1832, 


John R. Hurd, 


1834 
♦Uving 


in 1801. 
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CHARTER OF THE CORPORATION 

OF THE 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 

WITH ACT OF RE-INCORPORATION. 



George the Third, by the Graco of God, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
and so forth — To all to whom these presents shall come, 
Greeting : 

Whereas, a great number of merchants, in our City of,. ^^iJffJl!?! 
New- York, in America, have, by voluntary agreement, had petitioned 
associated themselves for the laudable purposes of pio- J^J^Jj^q^^^™**' 
moting the trade and commerce of our paid province ; 
and Avhereas, John Cruger, Esq., the present President 
of the said Society, by liis hunible petition presented in 
behalf of the said Society, to our trusty and well-beloved 
Cadwallader Colden, Esq., our Lieutenant-Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of our said Province of New- 
York, and the territories depending thereon in America, 
and read in our Council for our said Province, on the the adth Fcbm 
twenty-eighth day of February, last past, hath represent- "^* 
ed to our said Lieutenant-Governor, that the said Society 
(sensible that numberless inestimable benefits have ac- 
crued to mankind from commerce ; that they are, in pro- 
portion to their greater or lesser application to it, more 
or less opulent and potent in all countries ; and that 
the enlargement of trade will vastly increase the value of 
real estates, as well as the general opulence of our said 
colony) have associated together for some time past, in 
order to carry into execution among themselves, and by 
their example to promote in others, such measures as were 
beneficial to those salutary purposes ; and that the said 
Society having, with great pleasure and satisfaction, ex- 
perienced the good effects which the few regulations 
already adopted had produced, were very desirous of 
rendering them more extensively useful and permanent. 
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and more adequate to the purposes of so benevolent an 

institution ; and therefore the petitioner, in behalf of the 

said Society, most humbly prayed our said Lieutenant- 

them^^°^°"^^^^^^^^'' *^ incorporate them a body politic, and to 

invest them with such powers and authorities as nnght 

be thought most conducive to answer and promote the 

commercial and, consequently, the landed interests of 

our said growing colony ; which petition being read as 

aforesaid, was then and there referred to a Committee of 

our said Council, and afterwards, on the same day, our 

said Council, in pursuance of the report of the said 

Committee, did humbly advise and consent, that our 

said Lieutenant-Governor, by our letters patent, should 

constitute and appoint the petitioner, and the present 

by the name of members of the said Society, a body corporate and politic, 

tion o?^?e by the name of "The Corporation of the Chamber of 

SIlS,'!!^*!^ fjf Commerce in the City of New-York, in America," 

Commerce in . , . .' ,,,. - ' 

the City of New- agreeable to the prayer of the said jx'tition : iherefore, 

York, in Amer- ^^,^ being willing to further the laudable designs of our 

said loving subjects, and to give stability to an institution 

from whence great advantages may arise, as well to our 

kingdom of Great Britain a^i to our said province, 

Knoav ye. That of our special grace, certain knowledge 
and mere motion, we have willed, ordained, given, granted, 
constituted, and appointed, and by these presents for us, 
our heirs and successors, do will, ordain, give, grant, 
constitute, and appoint, that the present menilK rs of the 
said Society, associated for the purpose aforesaid, that is 
to say, John Cruger, Elias Desbrosses, James Jaun- 
CEY, Jacob Walton, Robert Murray, Hugh Wallace, 
George Folliot, Wm. Walton, John Alsop, Henry 
W^HiTE, Philip Livingston, Samuel Verplanck, Tue- 
ophylact Bache, Thomas White, Miles Suerbrook, 
Walter Franklin, Robert Ross Waddell, Acherson 
Thompson, Lawrence Cortw right, Thomas Randaix, 
William M'Adam, Isaac Low, Anthony Van Dam, 
Robert Watts, John Harris Cruger, Glrard Walton, 
Isaac Sears, Jacobus Van Zandt, Charles M'Evers, 
John Moore, Lewis Pintard, Levinus Clarkson, 
Nicholas Gouverneur, Richard Yates, Thomas 
Marston, Peter Hassencliver, Alexander Wallace, 
Gabriel H. Ludlow, Thomas Buchannan, Wm. Keil- 
BON, Sampson Simpson, Peter Kettletas, Gerard 
W. Beekman, Jacob Watson, Richard Sharpe, Peter 
Remsen, Henry Remsen, junior, William Seton, Edw. 
Laight, John Reade, Robert Alexander, Thomas W. 
Moore, Abraham Lynson, Isaac Roosevelt, Nicholas 
Hoffman, Hamilton Young, Thomas Walton, John 
Thurman, John Weatherhead, Garrit Rapelye, 
Gerard Du yckinck, William Stepple, William Imlay, 
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Augustus Van Horne, Henry C. Bogert, George W. 
Ludlow, Joseph Bull, Leonard Lispenard, Thomas 
Miller, Jas. Beekhan, Samuel Kemble, Alexander 
M'DoNALD and Samuel Batard, jun., all of our City of 
New- York, in our said province of New- York, merchants, 
and their successors, to be elected by virtue of this our 
present Charter, shall for ever hereafter bo one body cor- 
porate and politic in deed, fact and name, by the name 
and style, "The Corporation op the Chamber of 
Commerce in the City of New- York, in America," 
and them and their successors, by the same name, we do 
by these presents really and fully make, erect, create, 
constitute and declare one body politic and corporate, in 
deed, fact and name for ever ; and will give, grant, and 
ordain, that they and their successors, the Corporation of 
the Chamber of Commerce in the City of New- York, in 
America, by the same name, shall and may have perpetual To have per- 
succession, and shall and may by the same name, be per- gjjj** eucces- 
sons capable in the law to sue and be sued, implead and 
be impleaded, answer and be answered, defend and be Tosnenndbe 
defended, in all courts and elsewhere, in all manner of SJ?l)f'kctioniS"' 
actions, suits, complaints, pleas, causes, matters and de- 
mands whatsoever, as fully and amply as any other of 
our liege subjects of our said province of New-York 
may or can sue or be sued, implead or bo impleaded, de- 
fend or be defended, by any lawful ways or means what- 
soever ; and that they and their successors by the same May be cap*- 
name, shall be for ever hereafter persons capable and ^[®|^^^^*^^ 
able in the law to purchase, take, receive, hold and enjoy enjoy real ob- 
to them and their successors, any messuages, tenements, ^^' 
houses and real estates whatsoever, and all other here- 
ditaments of whatsoever nature, kind and quality they 
may be, in fee simple, for term of life or lives, or in any 
other manner howsoever, and also any goods, chattels 
or personal estate whatsoever, as well for enabling them 
the better to carry into execution, encourage and promote, 
by just and lawful ways and means, such measures as will 
tend to promote and extend just and lawful commerce, To promote 
as to provide for, aid and assist, at their discretion, such Sommerre,^^nd 
members of our said Corporation as may hereafter be re- ^^j^^^^^"^®*®^ 
duced to poverty, and their widows and children : Pro- 
vided always, the clear yearly value of the said real estate Provided their 
doth not at any time exceed the sum of three thousand come ^doei^ not 
pounds sterling, lawful money of our Kingdom of Great e^cetd £.3,000 
Britain. And that our said Corporation of the Chamber*'*^ ' ^' *"°" 
of Commerce in the City of New- York, in Aiherica, 
and their successors for ever, by the same name, shall 
and may have full power and authority to give, grant, 
sell, lease, demise and dispose of the same real estate and Power to leam 
hereditaments whatsoever, for life, or lives, or years, ov^^^^^ 
for ever ; and all goods, chattels and personal estates 
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whatsoever at their will and pleasure, according as they 

shall judge to be most beneficial and advantageous to 

And have a the good ends and purposes aforementioned. And that 

^Tdi°"ma/*^be '^ **^*'*^^ ^"^ ™^y *^^ lawful for theiu and their successors 

aiuTcd. for ever hereafter, to have a common seal, to serve for 

the causes and business of them and their successors, 

and the same seal to change, alter, break and make 

new from time to time at their pleasure. And afeo 

tliat they and their successors, by the same name, 

shall and may have full power and authority to erect 

and build out of their common funds, or by any other 

ways or means, for the use of the Corporation hereby 

Mny build any erertedy any house, houses or othc^r buildings, as they 

houHc,orhouBe8.^lj^jl ^j^j^^j^ necessary and convenient. And for the 

better carrying into execution the ))urposes aforesaid, 

our royal will and ])leasure is, and wc do hereby give and 

grant to the Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce in 

the City of Kew-York, in America, and their successors 

for ever, that tliere shall be for ever hereafter belonging 

For ever to to the said Corporation, one President, one or more 

dent, *^'onc^'r Vice-President or Vice-Presidents, one or more Treasurer 

nioro Vice Pres- or Treasurers, and one Secretary ; and for the more 

Idents. one or. ,. ^ ' . . ^ *• i -ii j 

more Treasnr- immediate Carrying into execution our royal will and 
lecrctafy! ""° P^^'^sure herein, we do hereby assign, constitute and 
Appointment appoint the above named John Cru<;er, Esq., to be the 
Esq.. TresTdfrn; pJ'^sent President ; the above named Hugh Wallace to 
v"^'^pre^ "d "^^ • ^^^ present Vice-President ; the above named EuAS 
Ellas Deebros^ Desbrosses to bc the j)resent Treasurer, and the above 
Anthony'^"v«n blamed Anthony Van Dam to be the present Secretary 
Dam, Secretary, of our said Corporation hereby erected, who shall hold, 
possess and enjoy their said respective offices until the 
first Tuesday in May now next ensuing ; and for keeping 
up the succession in the said offices, our royal will and 
pleasure is, and we do hereby for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, establish, direct and require, and give and grant 
to the said Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce in 
the City of New-York, in America, and their successors 
for ever, that on the said first Tuesday in May now next 
ensuing, [and for the keeping up the succession in the said 
office, our roval will and pleasure is, and we do hereby 
for us, our heirs and successors, establish, direct and 
require, and give and grant to the said Corporation of 
the Chamber of Commerce in the City of New- York, in 
America, and their successors for ever, that on the said 
On tho first first Tuesday in May now next ensuincf,] and yearly, and 
h"ever7y^f;j<^very year for ever thereafter, on th^e fust 'Puesday in 
m« (land choose ^1 ay in every year, they and their successors shall meet 
ofiiccrb. ^^ some convenient place in our said City of New- York, 

to be fixed and ascertained by some of the by-laws and 
regulations of our said Corporation, and there, by the 
majority of such of them as shall so meet, shall by ballot 
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or in sucli other manner and form as sball be regulated 
by the by-laws or regulations of our said Corporation, And elect one 
elect or choose one President, one or more Vice-Presi- ^^^oro ' v?aJ 
dent or Vice-Presidents, one or more Treasurer or Treas- Presidente, one 
urei-8, and one Secretary, to serve in the said offices f or Srere.^^'nnd one 
the ensuins: year, who shall immediately enter upon their s^'<^'^'**^J'» 'o' 

^ i* T 1 1 J • 1 • Ft one year. 

respective oinces, and hold, exercise and enjoy tlie same 
respectively from the time of such election, for and during 
the space of one year, and until other fit persons shall be And until 
elected and chosen in their respective places, according g^^^^^J^J*^**°" 
to the laws and regulations aforesaid. And in case any 
of the said ))ersons by these presents nominated and ap- 
pointed to the respective offices aforesaid^ or who shall 
hereafter be elected and chosen thereto respectively, shall 
die, or on any account be removed from such offices re- incnsonnyoi 
spectively before the time of their respective appointed }u®„r{J"^®oflfce?J 
services shall be expired, or refuse or neglect to act ineimii die or bo 
and execute the office for which ho or they shall be so'^"^*^^ * 
elected and chosen, or is or arc herein nominated or ap- 
pointed, that then, and in any and every such case, it others may be 
shall and may be lawful for the members of our said ^^^^^ 
body corporate hereby erected to meet at such time 
and times, and at such Y)lace and places within our said 
City of New- York, and upon such notices and summons upon notice giv- 
as shall for that ])urpose be established and directed by ^"' 
the by-laws or regulations of our said body corporate, 
And there, by the majority of such of them as shall so by u majority of 
meet, elect and choose other or others to the said offices ^**'^*' 
respectively in the place of him or them so dying, re- 
moving, neglecting, or refusing to act in manner and 
form, and after the same method to be observed in the 
annual elections of the like officers respectively, by virtue 
of these our letters patent, and the said by-laws or 
regulations of our said Corporation, hereby giving and 
granting that such person or persons as shall be so elected 
and chosen by the majority of such of the said members 
as shall meet in manner aforesaid, shall have, hold, exercise who ehaii cxcn 
and enjoy such the office or offices to which he or thev ^^i, [{J| gjJi^ 
shall be so elected and chosen, from the time of such May following, 
election until the first Tuesday in May then next ensuing, 
and until other or others be legally chosen in his or their 
place and stead, as fully and amply, to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever, as the person or persons in whose 
place he or they shall bo chosen might or could have done 
by virtue of these presents. And our will and pleasure 
is, and we do hereby for us, our heirs and successors, 
ordain, direct and require, that every President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer and Secretary to be elected by virtue 
of these presents, shall, before they act in their respective 
offices, take an oath or affii-mation to be to them admin- 
istered by the PresidcMit, or in his absence, by one of the 
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Officers to Vice-Presidents of the preceding year, (who are hereby 
SSSnattOT^iw! authorized to administer the same,) for the faithful and 
fore the Prcsi- due execution of their respective offices during their con- 
President, for tinuancc in the same respectively. And we do further^ 
^^^'^^J^j^^ for us, our heirs and successors, give and grant to the 
duty. Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce in the City of 

New- York, in America, and their successors for ever, that 
besides the annual meeting of our said Corporation herein 
Theflr8tTa«»- before directed and appointed to be held on the first 
everj^ywtf?^ Tuesday in May in every year, it shall and may be law- 
ful for them, their heirs and successors, for ever hereafter, 
for promoting and carrying into execution the laudable 
intents and designs aforesaid, and for the transacting the 
business and concerns of our said Corporation, to meet 
together on the first Tuesday in every month, for ever, at 
such place or places in our said City of New- York as 
shall for that purpose be established, fixed, ascertained and 
appointed by the by-laws and regulations of our said Cor- 
poration ; and that the members of our said Corporation 
being so met, or so many of them in number at the least 
as shall by the by-laws or ordinances of our said Corpo- 
ration be for that purpose from time to time established, 
directed, ordained or appointed, shall, together with the 
The President President or any one of the Vice-Presidents of our said 
the *A^ce^Pre8i- Corporation for the time being, be a legal meeting of our 
a numbei^of the ^^^^ Corporation ; and they or the major part of them so 
members as the met, shall havo full power and authority to adjourn from 
to bo* a^ 1*^111 <i^y to day, or for any other time, as the business of our 
meeting to ad- gaid Corporation may require, and to do, execute and per- 
jomii^ rom ay ^^^^^ ^^^ and every act and acta, thing and things whatso- 
ever which the said Corporation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the City of New- York, in America, are or shall 
J^^^*'**'^"*^* by these our letters patent be authorized to do, act or 
transact, in as full and ample manner as if all and every 
of the members of the said Corporation were present. 
And that at any such legal meeting of the said Corpora- 
tion, they shall and may in writing, under the common 
seal, make, frame, constitute, establish and ordain, from 
time to time, and at all times hereafter, such laws, consti- 
tutions, ordinances, regulations and statutes, for the 
better government of the officers and members of the 
said Corporation, for fixing and ascertaining the places 
of meeting of our said Corporation as aforesaid, and for 
regulating all other their affairs and business as they, or 
the major part of them so legally met, shall judge, best 
for the general good of the said Corporation, and profit- 
able for the more effectually j)roraotingthe beneficial de- 
signs of their institution ; — all which laws, constitutions, 
regulations, ordinances and statutes so to be made, 
framed, constituted, established and ordained as afore 
said, we will, command and ordain by these presents fot 
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us, our heirs and successors, to be from time to time and 
at all times hereafter, kept, obeyed and performed in all and bo ob6j«| 
things as the same ought to be, on the penalties and 
amercements in the same to be imposed and limited, so 
as the same laws, constitutions, regulations and statutes be 
reasonable in themselves, and not repugnant or contrary sd that they are 
to the laws and statutes of that part of our kingdom of J? ' conua^r^ 
Great Britain called England, nor of our said province tho lawa or 
of New- York. And, for the keeping up and preserving anS^Ncw^YoJ^ 
for ever hereafter a succession of members for the said p^^ ^^^ 
Corporation, our will and pleasure is, and we do hereby ceaeion of mem- 
for us, our heirs and successors, ordain and give and grant ***^ 
to the said Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce in ■ 
the City of NeAV-York, in America, and their successors 
for ever, that at any of the stated legal meetings of the at stated meet- 
said Corporation, to be held on the first Tuesday in every "**^ ""'^' 
month for ever hereafter, but at no other meeting of our 
said (yorporation, it shall and may be lawful for them 
and their succ.essors for ever, to elect and choose, in such to elect and 
manner and form, and upon such terms and conditions, *^^^^**®' 
as shall be directed, ordained and established for that 
purpose by any of the said by-laws, statutes, constitutions 
or ordinances of the said Corporation, such and so many 
persons to be membei's of the said C'orporation as they 
shall think beneficial to the laudable designs of the said 
Corporation ; which persons, and every of them so from 
time to time elected and chosen, shall, by virtue of these ^^o are to have 
presents and of such election, be vested with all the*" ^^^ privi- 
powers, authorities and privileges which any member of member is here- 
the said Corporation is hereby invested with. And in ^^^^ invented 
case any other extraordinary meeting or meetings of the 
said Corporation shall at any time or times be judged m^'tSg?'^^"*^ 
necessary for the promoting the interest and business of 
the said Corporation, we do hereby for us, our heirs and 
successors, will, declare and ordain, that it shall and 
may be lawful for our said Corporation to meet from 
time to time, at such days and times, and at euch places to meet upon 
in our said City of New- York, and upon such notices or°°^*^®' 
summons as shall for that purpose from time to time be 
settled, established, directed, ordained and appointed for 
that purpose, shall, together with the President, or one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the said Corporation for the 
time being, be a legal meeting of the said Corporation ;tobeieg»i, 
and they, or the major part of them so met, shall have 
full power and authority to act, transact, do and perform 
all and singular whatsoever may be transacted, done 
and performed at any of the hereby stated meetings 
aforesaid of the said Corporation, savmg and except thebntnot to elect 
electing members, making laws, ordinances and statutes, {JJ^^^^j^JU 
and disposing of the real estates of the said Corporation, of real eMate. 
And our will and pleasure is, that until the same shall be 
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otherwise regulated as aforesaid, that the meetings of the 

pai<l Corporalion shall he held in the great room of the 

To be held in building commonly called the Exchange, situate at the 

theExchauge. j^^^^^^^. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^.^^.j. ^^^j,^^ Broad-8treet, iu the sald 

City of New- York ; and that until the same shall be also 
No act done otherwise regulated as aforesaid, thai no act done in any 
to bl" valilTS *^^^'l"^^ ^^^ ^**® said Corporation shall be legal, good or 
^^^^ he" be^'^^" valid, unless the President, or one of the Vice-Presidents, 
«um r prt»- ^^^ ^ twenty others of the members of the said Corporation 
at the least be present, and the major part of them con- 
senting thereto. And we do further give and grant to the 
said Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce in the City 
of New- York, in America, that it shall and may be lawful 
for the President of the said Corporation, at all times 
hereafter for ever, to appoint a door-keeper, one or more 
messenger or messengers, and all such other inferior 
ofticers as shall by him be thought necessary for the said 
Corporation, and to displace them, and any or every 
of them, at his will and pleasure. Provided^ nevertheless^ 
that no such door-keeper, messenger or other officer 
shall hold his or their office or offices by virtue of any 
such appointment longer than until the then next lawful 
meeting of our said Corporation, unless such person or 
persons so appointed shall be then approved of by the 
majority of such of the members of the said Corporation 
as shall then be met. And we do further, of our special 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, for us, our 
heirs and successors, grant and ordain, that when and as 
often as the President, or any Vice-President, Treasurer 
or Secretary of the said Corporation shall misdemean 
himself in his or their said offices respectively, and there- 
upon a complaint or charge in writing shall be exhibited 
against him or them, by any member of the 6aid Corpora- 
tion, at any legal meeting or meetings of the said Cor- 
poration, that it shall and may be lawful for the members 
of the said Corporation then met, or the major part of 
them, from time to time, upon examination and due 
proof, to puspend or discharge such President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer or Secretary, from their offices re- 
spectively, although the yearly or other time for their 
respective services shall not be expired, any thing before 
in these presents contained to the contrary thereof in 
any wise notwithstanding. And further, we do by these 
presents for us, our heirs and successors, give and grant 
unto the said Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce 
in the City of New- York, in America, and their succes- 
sors for ever, that this our present Charter shall be 
deemed, adjudged and construed in all cases most favor- 
ably, and for the best benefit and advantage of our said 
Corporation, and for promoting the good intentions and 
designs hereinbefore expressed, inducing us graciously 
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to grant the same ; and that this our present grant, being 
entered on record as hereinafter is expressed, or tlio en- 
rolment thereof, shall be for ever hereafter good and effec- 
tual in the law, according to our true intent and meaning 
hereinbefore declared, without any other license, grant 
or confirmation from us, our heirs and successors, here- 
after by the said Corporation to be had or obtained, not- 
withstanding the not reciting or misrecital, or not naming 
or misnaming of the aforesaid offices, franchises, privi- 
leges, immunities or other the premises, or any of them, 
and although no writ of ad quo damnum^ or other writs, 
inquisitions or precepts hath been upon this occasion had, 
made, issued or prosecuted, any statute, act, ordinance or 
provision, or other matter or thing to tlie contrary thereof 
in any wise notwithstanding. In testimony whereof, avo 
have caused these our letters to be made patent, and the 
great eeal of our said province to be hereunto affixed, 
and the same to be entered on record in our Secretary's 
office, for our said province, in one of the books of patents 
there remaining. 

Witness our trusty and well-beloved Cadwall\deb 
CoLDEM, Esquire, our Lieutenant-Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our said province of New- York and 
the territories depending thereon, in America, by and 
with the advice and consent of our Council for our said 
province, at Fort George, in our City of New- York, this 
thirteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy, and of our reign 
the tenth. 
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ACT OF RE-INCORPORATION 

OP THE 

CHAMBER OF* COJMMERCE, 



AN ACT 



To REMOVE DOUBTS CONCERNING THE CORPORATION OP THE ChAMBBB 

OP Commerce, and to confirm the rights and priyilbges 

THEREOF. 

Passed the 13th April, 1784. 

Picambie. Whereas, George THE Third, King of Great Britain, 
did, on the thirteenth day of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy, grant certain letters patent to the 
persons therein named, under the great seal of the then 
colony of New-York, which said letters patent are in the 
words following, that is to say : 

(Here follows a recital of tJie preceding Charter.) 

Recitinj? the And whereas, Samuel Broome, Jeremiah Platt, John 
petitionorH for a Broome, Benjamin Ledyard, Thomas Randall, Rob- 

^riwration. ERT BoWNE, DaNIEL PlKENIX, JaCOB MoRRIS, ElIPHAI.ET 

Brush, James Jarvis, John Blagge, Viner Van Zandt, 
Stephen Sayre, Jacobus Van Zandt, Nathaniel Haz- 
ard, Thomas Hazard, Abraham P. Lott, Abraham 
Duryee, William Malcolm, John Alsop, Isaac Sears, 
James Beekman, Abraham Lott, Comfort Sands, Jo- 
seph Black WELL, Joshua Sands, Lawrence Embree, 
George Embree, Gerardus Duyckinck, Jun., Corne- 
lius Ray, Anthony Griffiths, Thomas Tucker, John 
Berrian, Isaac Roosevelt, John Franklin, John H. 
Kip, Henry H. Kipp, Archibald Currie, David Currie, 
and Jonathan Lawrence, all of the said city, merchants, 
have by their humble petition set forth, that the said 
letters patent, and the powers and privileges exercised 
and enjoyed under the same, have greatly promoted the 
commercial interests of this State, and that great and daily 
inconveniences and injury are suffered by the suspension 
thereof, and have prayed that the said letters patent, 
with all and singular the powers and franchises therein 
contained, may be revived, confirmed and established : 
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1. Be it tlierefore enacted by the people of the State of 
JN^eW' Yorky represented in Senate and Assembly ^ and it is 
hereby e7iacted by the atUhority of the same. That the said 
letters patent, and all and singular the powers, rights, 
privileges, franchises and immunities therein and thereby 
granted, shall he, and the same are hereby ratified and chuter of the 
confirmed ; and the said letters patent, and all and every co^mco con- 
other former rights, privileges, franchises and immunities flrmed, 
therein and thereby granted, shall be and remain in full 

force and efficacy, notwithstanding any non-user or mis- notwithstand- 
user of any of the said powers, rights, pnvileges, franchises 1,"^^ *°Jetw^ 
and immunities heretofore had, committed, done or suf-the * i9th of 
fered, between the nineteenth day of April, one thousand 4© dki^of t£l« 
seven hundred and seventy-five, and the day of the passing ^^^ 
of this Act. And the said Samuel Broomb, Jeremiah Members of 
Platt, John Broome, Benjamin Ledyard, Thomas ^jf^j^ij^P^^^JJ 
Randall, Robert Bowne, Daniel Ph(j:nix, Ja- commerce. 
COB Morris, Eliphalet Brush, James Jarvis, John 
Blagge, Viner Van Zandt, Stephen Sayre, Jacobus 
Van Zandt, Nathaniel Hazard, Thomas Hazard, 
Abraham P. Lott, Abraham Duryee, William Mal- 
colm, John Alsop, Isaac Sears, James Beekman, 
Abraham Lott, Comfort Sands, Joseph Blackwell, 
Joshua Sands, Lawrence Embree, George Embreb, 
Gerardus Duyckinck, Jr., Cornelius Ray, Anthony 
Griffiths, Thomas Tucker, John Berrian, Isaac 
Roosevelt, John Franklin, John H. Kip, Henry H. 
Kip, Archibald Currie, David Currib and Jonathan 
Lawrence, shall and may for ever hereafter remain, con- 
tinue, and be a body corporate and politic in deed, fact Name of the 
and name, by the name of "The Corporation of THE^er^^of com- 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- York," "^<^*^' 
and by that name to sue, plead and be impleaded, and to 
answer and to be answered. 

2. And be it further oiacted by the authority aforesaid, Names of the 
That the said John Alsop shall be the present President, ^-deSt* ^^^ 
and the above named Isaac Sears the present Vice- Treaeurer and 
President; that the above named John Broome, the^®*^'*'^* 
present Treasurer, and the above named John Blagge, Theircontinu- 
the present Secretary of the said Corporation, who shall ^^ ^ ^^^ 
hold, possess and enjoy their said respective offices, until 

the first Tuesday in May now next ensuing ; and in case 

any or either of the said persons hereby nominated and 

appointed to the respective offices aforesaid, shall happen 

to die, or shall neglect or refuse to act in or execute, or 

shall be removed from such office or offices respectively, 

before the said first Tuesday in May next, that then, and when and how 

in every such case, it shall and may be lawful for theehaii be elected 

members of the said body corporate to meet at such time Sincy^ Acf'^ 

and times, and such place and places within the said 
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city as they shall for that purpose appoint, and upon 
such notices or summons as have heretofore been used 
and established by the said body corpoi-atc, and then and 
tBere, by the majority of such as shall so meet, to elect 
and choose other or others to the said office or offices 
respectively, in the place of him or them so dying, or 
neglecting or refusing to act, or being removed, in the 
manner heretofore used in the annual elections of the like 
officers, which person or persons so elected and chosen, 
shall enjoy and exercise the said office or offices, and all 
and singular the privileges and powera thereto belonging 
or appertaining, until the said lii-st Tuesday in May next. 

* 8. And he it further enacted by the authority aforesaid^ 

That the Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce of 

All fonner*^® State of New- York, and their successors, shall and 

rights, &c^ to may for ever hereafter, peaceably have, hold, use and 

the proSLtCor^ enjoy all and every the rights, powei-s, liberties, privi- 

porauon. leges, franchises, usages, lands, tenements, estates and 

hereditaments, which have heretofore, by virtue of the 

above recited Charter, been given or granted unto the 

said Corporation, by the name of the Corporation of 

the Chamber of Commerce ia the City of New- York, in 

America. 

Note. — For amendments to the Charter of the Chamber of Com 
merce, see the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Chamber, Part I., 
pp. 206-314, and the Twentieth Annual Report, Part I. , pp. 215, 216* 
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BY-LAWS OF THE CORPORATION 

OP THE 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 

In Force May, 1891. 

ARTICLE I. 

OFFICEB8 AND THEIR ELECTION. 

The Officers of the Chamber shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer and a Secretary, all of whom shall be chosen 
by ballot at the first regular meeting in May of each year. 

A majority of the votes cast at each election shall be necessary 
in each instance to elect. The persons so elected shall take the oath 
or affirmation required by the Charter, and shall continue in office 
one year, or until their successors shall have become duly qualified 
to office according to the Charter. 

Should any person so elected decline to serve, or resign his office, 
or his office become vacant by his death, the vacancy shall be filled 
by an election at the next regular meeting of the Chamber, held 
after such declination or resignation shall have been reported to the 
Chamber. 

No person shall hold the offico of President or Vice-President for 
more than three yearly terms, unless he shall bo re-elected by a vote 
of three-fourths of the ballots cast at the election ; and the same 
vote shall be necessary for each succeeding re-election of same person 
to same office. 

ARTICLE n. 

MEETINGS. 

The regular meetings of the Chamber for the transaction of busi- 
ness shall be held in the Hall of the Chamber on the first Thursday 
in each month, (the summer vacation only excepted,) at half-past 
twelve o'clock, P. M. When the first ITiursday in .any month shall 
fall on a legal holiday, the regular monthly meeting shall be held 
on the Thursday following, unless otherwise ordered by a vote of 
the Chamber. 

Special meetings may be held at such other places, and at such 
other times as the President, or in his absence, the Vice-Presidents, 
in their order, may designate, upon the written requisition of ten 
members ; provided that one day's notice of the time, place and 
object of the meeting shall have been publicly given ; and also 
provided, that no other business except that designated in such call 
and notice shall be acted upon. 
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ARTICLE IIL 

MEMBERS AND THEIR ELECTIOK. 

No person shall be admitted members of this Corporation but 
merchants or others residents of this or contiguous States engaged 
in trade or commerce, or in pursuits directly connected therewith. 

All nominations for membership of the Chamber must be ma^le 
in writing, together with a statement of the occupation and quali- 
fication of the candidate, and be addressed to the Executive Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

If the Executive Committee approve the nomination, they shall 
report the same to the Chamber at the first regular meeting there- 
after. The candidate shall be then balloted for ; and if five or 
more negative ballots appear, lie cannot be admitted a member, nor 
be again proposed until after the expiration of a year from the time 
of such rejection. 

The Chamber may expel any member for dishonorable conduct 
or dealings, but only after a hearing of such member at a regular 
meeting, and by a two-third vote of the members present. />o- 
vided, that the Executive Committee shall recommend such expul- 
sion, and that due notice be given by the Secretary of the Chamber, 
both to the accused member and to the Chamber at large, of the 
day when such hearing may be had ; and also provided, that if the 
accused member do not appear for such hearing, in person or by 
proxy, the vote may be taken on his expulsion as though he had 
appeared. 

The Secretary of the Chamber shall furnish to each member who 
may apply therefor, and who shall have ]);iid his admission or annual 
fees, an engraved certificate of membership, duly signed and authen- 
ticated. 

ARTICLE IV. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Honorary members may be elected ab anjr meeting of the Cham- 
ber, whether regular or special, on the nommation oi' the Executive 
Committee, and without ballot, unless called for. They shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of regular members, except the right 
of vote. They shall be exempt from payment of any fees whatever. 

The Secretary shall furnish each honorary member, thus elected, 
with a certificate of membership, duly signed and authenticated. 

ARTICLE V. 

FEES. 

Each member elected to the Chaml>er shall pay an admission fee 
of twenty-five dollars, which shall be in full for the calendar year in 
which he is elected. And each member of the Chamber shall pay 
annually, while he shall remain a member, a fee of twenty dollars. 

The Executive Committee may, in its discretion, for reasons satis- 
factory to itself, remit the annual fees of any member ; and it may 
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accept the resignation of any member, at any time, if the annual fees 
of such member, to the date of such resignation, shall have been paid 
or remitted. 

If the foes of any member remain unpaid for a term of two years, 
the name of such defaulting member may be reported to the Chamber, 
and tliereaf ter, unless otherwise ordered by the Chamber, be stricken 
from the rolls. 

ARTICLE VI. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Of the President, — ^The President shall exercise a general super- 
vision of the affairs and interests of the Chamber. When in the city, 
or not unavoidably absest, he sliall preside at all meetings of the 
Chamber, regular and special. All motions of business and adjourn- 
ment shall be addressed to him. He shall appoint all Special Com- 
mittees, except where the Chamber shall otherwise order. He shall 
sign all official documents of the Chamber. He shall countersign 
the annual accounts of the Treasurer, when duly audited. He shall 
call special meetings of the Chamber, on the written requisition of 
not less than ten members, stating the object thereof, and shall 
designate the time and place at which such special meeting may be 
held, and direct the duo notification thereof. 

Of the Vice-Presidents, — The Vice-Presidents, in the order of 
seniority, shall, in the absence of the President, have the same power 
and authority as the President, when personally present. 

Of the Treasurer, — The Treasurer shall have the charge of all 
moneys collected or received for the use of the Chamber. He shall 
disbui*se the same, when not otherwise provided for by these by-laws, 
only upon the written warrants of the Executive Committee. He 
shall keep books of account of all receipts and disbursements, and 
the vouchers therefor, in the usual form, and shall produce a copy of 
the same^ fairly stated, for the inspection of the members, at each 
annual meeting. Such a copy of accounts shall be duly audited by 
auditoi-s appointed for the purpose by the Chamber, and be signed 
by them and countei-signed by the President, on or before the 
Tuesday next preceding the annual meeting. The Treasurer shall 
deliver over to his successor the cash remaining in his hands, as also 
any certificates of stock or other securities, the property of this 
Chamber, together with the books of account, chest and key, and 
may require a receipt therefor. In the absence of the Treasurer 
elect, the same shall be delivered to the President. 

Of the Secretary. — ^The Secretary shall devote himself entirely to 
the affairs of the Chamber. He is the custodian of the property of 
the Chamber, and shall have care of the rooms, furniture, library, 
pictures, and of all documents and correspondence belonging to the 
Corporation. He shall look to the insurance of such property against 
fire. He shall attend all meetings, and keep a fair and correct 
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register of all proceedings, rules and regulations of the Chamber, 
which shall be re^jularly entered in the book of minutes, after the 
ancient usage. He shall also attend upon and keej) minules of the 
proceedings of the Executive and other Standing Conimitlees, and 
shall assist the Special Committees as far as in his power. He shaily 
under direction of the President, conduct the correspondence of the 
Chamber. He shall duly notify members of their election, sign all 
documents jointly with the President, and have the custody of the 
seal of the Chamber for their proper authentication. He shall give 
duo notice of all meetings, both regular and special. It shall be his 
duty, whenever the President, or one of the Vice-Presidents, shall 
not appear at any meeting regularly called, and after reasonable 
delay, to declare such meeting irregular, and adjourn it sine die. 

Ho shall see to the collection of all dues from memljers, and 
regularly return the same to the 'JVeasurer, and bhall render him 
all required assistance in the clerical part of his duties. Ho shall 
prepare the Annual Report of the Chamber, under the general 
guidance of the Executive Committee. 

In the absence of the Secretary, the President shall appoint one 
of the members to take his place for the time being. 

ARTICLE VII. 

STANDING COMMITTKES. 

The Standing Committees of the Chamber shall be 

An Executive Committee, of which the President, two Vice- 
Presidents and Secretary shall be members ex officio. 
A Committee on Finance and Currency. 
A Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws. 
A Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements. 
A Committee on the Harbor and Shipping. 
A Committee on the Charity Fund of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Each of these Standing Committees shall consist of a Chairman 
and four members, and shall be elected at the regular annual May 
meeting, and shall continue in office until others are elected in their 
place. Vacancies occurring in any Committee may be filled at any 
regular meeting of the Chamber. 

Three members of any Committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE VIIL 

DUnSS OF STANDINO COMlirrTEBS. 

Of the JEtcecutive Committee, — The Executive Committee shall, 
under the direction of the Chamber, have a general control of the 
property and affairs of the Chamber. It shall act as an advisory 
committee to the Secretary, and direct the preparation of the Annual 
Report of the Chamber. It shall audit all bills and claims against 
the Coi-poratioD, and direct their payment, if approved, except bills 
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for only salaries and rent, wliicli shall be approved l>y the President, 
and ]>aid upon his order, or that of one of the Vice-Presidents, in 
his absence. It shall iix the amount of all salaries and compensa- 
tion for sei*vice. It shall consider all nominations for membership, 
for the Standing Committees and other elective officers of the 
Ciiamber, and report the same regularly to the Chamber. It shall 
have ])o\ver to accept resignations and remit fees as hereinbefore 
provided by Article V. 

Upon complaint of any member for dishonorable conduct or deal- 
ings on the part of any other member, it may, in its discretion, 
repoi't the complaint to the Chamber, with recommendation to expel 
the offending member, but not otherwise ; always provided that it 
give to the member complained of an opportunity for a prior hear- 
ing, eithiT in person or by proxy, before making such report. 

The Executive Committee shall hold a regular monthly meeting 
for consideration of nominations and audit of bills on tlio Tuesday 
next preceding the regular monthly meeting of the Chamber. 

Of the Committee on the Charity Fund, — This Committee shall 
take charge of the moneys and securities received from Mrs. John 
C. Grken, and from any other source, for the like benevolent pur- 
pose, and invest and re-invest the same from time to time, and shall 
have power to make distribution of the income thereof among the 
class intended to be benefited. The Committee shall have power to 
fill any vacancies that may occur in their number by death, resigna- 
tion or otherwise. 

OF OTHER STANDING COMMrTTEES. 

Their duty shall be to examine into and make report upon such 
subjects as may be referred to them by the Chamber, or they may 
originate and report to the Chamber such views as they may deem 
proper for iis consideration. 

They shall, respectively, keep regular minutes of their meetings 
and proceedings, in which the Secretary shall give them all required 
assistance, and they shall make an annual written report to the 
Chamber at its regular annual May meeting. 

ARTICLE IX. 

OF OTHER COMMrTTEES UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE. 

The Chamber shall elect, in conformity with the laws of the State,, 
the following named officers : 

Commissioners of Pilots. — There shall 1>e elected by ballot, to 
serve for two years, at a special meeting called for the purpose, 
three members of the Chamlier to act as Commissioners of Pdots. 
Whenever any vacancy shall occur by death, resignation or other- 
wise, of either of such Commissioners so elected, the vacancy shall 
be filled at a special meeting of the Chamber, and the term of service 
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of ll»e niemb'^r so elected shall date from the day of such election, 
\as by law of the State of New- York ^ passed June 28, 1853. J 

Trustees of the NidUicaJ. School for the Harbor of New- York, — 
Tliere s^hall he elected by ballot, at the regular meeting fii the 
Chamber in May, 1876, and at the interval of every five yeai's there- 
after, three members of tlie Chamber to act as Trustees of the Nau- 
tical School for the Harbor of New-York, [as by law of the State 
of NeiC' Yor/t, 2^^i^secl April 15, 1861.] 

Coinmissiouer for TAcenshig Sailors^ Board in y Houses or Hotels, 
— Tliere shall be elected by ballot, to serve for one year, at the 
regular meeting of the Chamber in May, a meml»er of ihe Cijaraber 
to act as Commissioner for Licensing Sailors' Bonrding-IIouses or 
Hotels in the Cities of New- York and Brooklyn, [as bj law of the 
State of New- York, ]K(ssed March 21, 18G6.] 

Council of the Nautical School, — There slmll be elected by bal- 
lot, to serve for oni» year, at the regular meeting of tlie Chamber in 
May, three membeis of the Chamber to act as ihe Council of ihe" 
Nau Ileal School, [as by law of the State of Neic- York, passed April 
24, 1873.] 

Whenever any vacancy shall occur in the above named offices by 
death, resignation or otherwise, except in that of the Commissioners 
of Pilots, the same shall be filled at the regular meeting of the 
Chamber next following. 

ARTICLE X. 

QUORUM AND ADJOURNMENT. 

Eleven members of tlie Chamber, of which number the President 
or one of tlie Vice- Presidents must always bo one, shall be necessary 
to form a quorum for the transaction of business, or to ballot for 
members. 

In case a quorum shall not be present at the time fixed for any 
regular meeting of the Chamber, the President, or, in his absence, 
the senior Vice-President present, may adjourn the meeting to such 
other day in the same month as he may iu«lge proper ; but in case 
there be no quorum present at the time nxed for any special meet- 
ing, such adjournment shall not be made, except by consent of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

If there fail to be a quorum from the absence of the prescribed 
officers, it shall be the duty of the Secretary to declare the meeting 
adjourned sine die. 

ARTICLE XL 

RULES OF ORDBB. 

At all regular meetings of the Chamber, (except the annual meet* 
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ing, for wliicli a special order shall be prepared each year by the 
Executive Committee,) the regular order of business shall l>o : 

1. Reading of the minutes. 

2. Report of the Excculive Committee on nominations ^or mem- 
bership. 

3. liallot for members. 

4. Report of Executive Committee. 

5. Reports of Standing Committees, in their order, on the call of 
the President. 

G. Reports of Special Committees. 

7. UntinishiHl business. 

8. New bus^iness. 

Members having any motion or remarks to make, shall rise and 
address the Chair. Ail resolutions or propositions, of whatever 
nature, must be reduced to writing before lliey can bo entertained. 
The time to be taken by any member in debate may be limited by 
the ]>residing officer at the request of the Chamber. Each member 
*8hall be entitled to the floor, without interruption, for such time as 
may be allowed to him. Where reports of Committees arc sub- 
mitted to debate, the Chairman of the Committee introducing such 
report may open and close the debate. 

At special meetings called to hear and consider reports of Com- 
mittees ordered by the Chamber, no new propositions or resolutions 
in tho nature of substitutes, (except the report of the minority of 
the Committee, if any,) shall be introduced or debated until after 
final action shall have been taken upon tho report of such Com- 
mittee ; when, if it be rejected, such new ])roposiiions or resolutions 
may be entertained, but no business other than that named in the 
requisition and call for tho special meeting shall be entertained, 
even though unanimous consent be had. 

Alembers having appeared in the Cliamber shall not withdraw 
previous to adjournment, except by permission from the President. 

Whenever any resolution shall be proi)Osed in the Chamber which 
calls for tho immediate expression of its opinion or action touching 
any public matter, and if the same be objected to by any member 
present, it shall be the duty of the President to state the objection, 
and to call upon those who sustain the same to rise, and if one-fourth 
of tho members present rise in support of such objection, then such 
resolution shall be referred to a Standing or Special Committee, 
who shall report thereon at the next meeting of the Chamber; and 
upon the presentation of such report, the same, and the original 
resolution, and the subject referred to, may then be acted upon 
without further right of such objection. 

ARTICLE XIL 

FBrVTLBGES OF BTRANGERB. 

Members of the Chamber may, by ticket, introduce to the Rooms 
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and the use of the Library, Newspapers and Magazines, any stranger, 
and such ticket shall be available for one raontli from date. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

POWERS OF DELEOATIONS. 

Delegations or Committees, which may be appointed by this 
Chamber at any time to represent it at any meeting of Chambers 
of Commerce or Hoards of IVade^ or at any other Convention, 
Meeting or Assembly whatever, shall have no authority, by virtue of 
such appointment, to bind this Corporation to concur in tlic action 
of any such body ; but sucli Delegations or Commit tees shall report 
to the Chamber all propositions or actions of such body for its con- 
currence or dissent. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

All proposed amendments to ihe By-Laws shall be submitted in 
writing, at a regular meeting of the Chamber ; but no such amend- 
ments shall be acted upon before the next regular meeting. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS 



ON 



VARIOUS BRANCHES OF TRADE. 



THE SUGAR TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

An7iU€U Review^ showing the Import and Consumption of Raw 
Sugar in the United States, for the year ending December 31*^, 
1890, compared with the previous four years, 

NEW-YORK STATEMENT. 



Rkobitso at Nbw-Yobk fbom 



1890. 



1889. 1888. I 1887. | 1886. 



.tons,' 



Cnba, 

Porto Rico, 

Demerara, 

Barbadoes 

St. Croix 

Martinique and Qaadalonpe, 

Trinidad leland, Jamaica and other British 

West Indies 

Other West Indies, Peru and Mexico, 

Brazil 

Manila, 

China, , 

Java,... I 

Other East Indies 

European and other foreign ports, | 

Totsl receipts of foreign direct, I 

Received from Texas 1 

•* " Louisiana, ,.' 

** *• Other coastwise ports, 



19,860 I 

47,819 I 

21,812 

6,121 

594 

71.451 
14,621 
11,916 
12,648 

5',8i.3 \ 



239,(m 


254,146 


335,588 


869,780 


18,360 


15.065 


16.228 ' 


7,880 


19,413 


15,H<,0 , 


28,336' 


35,155 


17.421 


16,673 


18,850 


14,076 


6,813 


4,820 


5,276, 


3,356 


2,874 


756 


6,835; 


6,975 


68,944. 


71,708 ' 


95.452: 


71.083 


22,700 


22,23.-1 ' 


24,026 


23.859 


47,270 


93,310 


120.S42, 


82,066 


100,130 I 


49,630; 


&l,538 


86,514 


... 1 


149 




2,595 


85,6881 


17,943 1 


8,223 


5,864 


6,6J«i 


5,871 1 


7,814 


8.304 


79,255: 


109,460 ' 


60,815 I 


182,878 



680.315 
. 28,200 ; 



664,087 
1,328, 



677,626 
14,865 I 



786,883; 849,870, 
11,902 



Total receipts, , -. 

Add stoclc, January 1,. 



708,615 I 
10,207! 



665,415 
27,981 



691,991 
48,148 ' 



798,723 
88,702 



Total supplj, 

Deduct exports to foreign ports,. , 



Deduct stock, January 1... 

Taken for consumption,. . . 
Deduct exports of refined,. 



I home consumption, 672,851 

Increase or decrease over previous year, .... 1,912 



718,722 j 
6,520^ 



693,396 
5.026 



735,139 
6,071 ' 



11.427 t 



861,297 
44,715 



887,427 906,012 
7,770 11,880 



713.202 I 
21.960; 

691,242 
18,891 



688,370 
10,207 



678,163 
3,400 



729,068 
27,981 I 



879,657 
48,148 



701,087 1 886,509 
6,030 1 42,790 



674,763 696,057 
20,294 D 96,662 



894,132 

88,702 



605,480 
67,316 



798,719 788,115 
65,604 35,417 
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GENERAL STATEMENT. 
Bboxipts of Fobsign Sugar ik the United Statkb fob the tear ekdimg DsoKMBm 

81, 1890, COMPABBD WITH THE PRETI0U8 FOUR TEARS. 



ReOEITBD AT 



New- York tons, 

Boston 

Portland. New-Haven, Ac, 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Ncw-Orlenns and other Southern ports 

Pacific Coast, 



1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 



Total receipts, 

Add stock, January 1,. 



Total supply,, 
Dednct exports,... 



680,315 I 
153,562 



664,087 
98,142 
.... I 653 

859.641 348.834 

15,467 22,641 
136,618 160,384 



677,626 

169,464 

900 

216.541 

24'.87i 
129,210 



786,828 
181,780 
12,078 
142.257 

8",469 
97,448 



1,845,603 
16.188, 



1,189,691 1.218.612 1,228,860 1,296,097 
82,289 1 49.283 104,784 66,478 



1886. 



849,870 

196,111 

9.07« 

128,711 

7,38S 
106,000 



1,861,786 
6,721 

l.SS.'i.OCS 
47,434 



1,221,980 1,267.895 i, 333.584 
5.540 7.6-^1 8,645 



1,852.675 
12,272 



Deduct stock at all ports, December 31, 

Total consumption of foreign, | 1,307.631 

Deduct exports of refined, I 23,192 

Home conenniption of foreign, 

Add Domestic Cane Product 

" MolBsses Sugar, , 

•• Maple Sugar 

** Beet and Sorghum, .... 



1,216.440 l,2t50.274 1,324,939 | 1,340,808 
16,183 32,2H9 49,2a3 104,784 



1,200.2:>7 1.227,9a5 
3.690 d,642 



l,276,6f^ I 
45,968 1 



1,235.560 
72,281 



1,284,439 

136.494 

65.f00 

25,000 

4,3tK) 



1,196.567 

153.909 

47,343 

22.000 

8,089 



1,221.343 

167,814 

58.840 

20.(00 

2,000 



1,229,688 , 
85.394 
62,274 
20,000! 



1.168,808 
135.158 
72.618 
18,000 



Total consomption, i 1,505,233 1.422. 9< 8 1,469.997 l,ri97.356 1.889.079 

Increape or decrease, tons.i 82,.il5 d 47.089 72.641 i 8,277 1148.506 

Increase or decrease ^ centjige.i 5.6 3.1 1 6.20 .65 | i 11.46 

Annual Review op the Sugar Trade of the United States. 

There are two prominent features in the sugar trade in this 
country, suggested by a review of the operations of the year 1890, 
the first being the considerable increase in consumption shown by 
the above statistical tables, and the second the important changes 
made in the tariff during the first session of the fifty-first Congress, 
as embodied in what is known as the McKinlet Bill. There have 
been no wide fluctuations in values, the relations of supply and de- 
mand have been much more evenly maintained than had been an- 
ticipated, and generally speaking it has been a year of average 
prosperity for all engaged in the sugar trade. There has been an 
absence of any unusual speculative movement, and although sup- 
plies have come forward with regularity and abundance, the increas- 
ing channels of consumption in this and other countries have steadily 
absorbed the supply. The producing markets of the world at no 
time have been overburdened with stock, and yet there has been no 
scarcity suflScient to materially enhance values or afforded an oppor- 
tunity for unhealthy speculation. 

The contest for supremacy between beet and cane sugar is no 
longer a question, the production of beet for the past two years 
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"having been more than a million tons in excess of cane, but with 
the steady progress of the beet sugar industry, which has now 
brought the aggregate of the world's available supply of cane and 
beet sugar to over six million tons, consumption has made equal 
progress, and there is now no longer any apprehension that the in- 
<3u8trial and agricultural enterprise of Europe will result in ruinous 
over-production. In this country alone the steady growth of con- 
sumption has been remarkable, showing an increase within the past 
ten years of over 60 per cent., while within the past two years a 
new outlet for the product of Europe has been found in India and 
China, and hereafter these countries promise to become important 
competitors for the supply that heretofore has been absorbed almost 
wholly by Europe and America. It is in this connection that the 
influence of the new tariff that goes into operation in this country 
on the 1st of April, 1891, will be most potent, for it will prove a 
fresh stimulus to consumption and afford an opportunity for the 
further expansion of production. The sugar clauses of the Mo- 
KiNLET tariff are calculated to effect other changes in the sugar 
trade and industry in this country that will be equally important, 
And hence will establish a new epoch in its history, all of which 
point to increased prosperity. 

That there has been no wide fluctuations in values may be 
gathered from the fact that the highest price of beet in the London 
market was 14^. Sd., and the lowest, 11«. ^^d., a difference of 
2«. lO^d.y whereas the year previous there was a difference of 178. Sd. 
between the highest and lowest prices. In this market the 
highest price of 96° test Centrifugal was 6^j^ cents, and the 
lowest 5^ cents, a difference of 13-16 cents, whereas in 1889 the 
fluctuations covered a range of 2|J- cents. Contrary to previous 
custom refiners carried comparatively moderate slocks, and the 
conservative manner in which they covered their wants, as well 
as the absence of any speculative accumulation of supplies, contri- 
buted towards preserving a fairly steady market throughout the year. 

The refining industry in this country is still chiefly under the 
control of the Sugar Trust, which, in addition to its legitimate 
business, in which it has met with keen competition from the 
Sprbckles refineries, has been struggling with legal contests respec- 
ting its status and plan of re-organization. The competition of the 
«Sprbcklbs refineries in Philadelphia and San Francisco has been 
thoroughly aggressive, and hence has proved an important factor 
in regulating prices. It has prevented the Trust from securing the 
enormous profits that were realized the year previous, and thus 
practically eliminated the objectionable features that characterized 
the early history of the monopoly. The large independent refineries 
in Philadelphia have acted, therefore, as a balance wheel in regu- 
lating the price of refined, which has fluctuated purely in sympathy 
with the varying relations of supply and demand. 

The legal difficulties that have so long surrounded the Trust have 
been so far cleared away that the proposed plan of re-organization 
has been actually put in operation, and the monopoly has been incor- 
porated under the laws of ^ew-Jersey, under the name of the 
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American Sugar Refining Company. The certificates of the old 
organization have continued a favorite security for speculative pur- 
poses upon the Stock Exchange, and duiing the year their value has 
teen as high as 96, and as low as 48f , but since the re-organization 
they have advanced to a higher plane, which is likely to be steadily 
maintained. Up to January 1st, 1891, quarterly dividends have 
been declared at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum, and it is 
claimed that this rate of profit will be maintained by the new Com- 
pany. Meanwhile, however, outside competition has been increased 
by the erection of a new and thoroughly equipped refinery in the 
City of Baltimore, and an enlargement of the capacity of the 
Spbecklbs refinery in Philadelphia. 

The McKinley Tariff, — The revision of the tarifl^ undertaken by 
the fifty-first Congress resulted in a material reduction of the present 
duty. According to the provisions of the sugar clauses, which are 
to go into operation on the first'of April of the current year, all sugar 
not above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, is to be admitted free. 
Above No. 16 the duty is to be one-half of a cent per pound. All 
molasses is to be admitted free. It is furthermore provided that 
all sugar from home grown cane, beet root, sorghum and maple sap 
is to receive a bounty of 2 cents per pound for all testing above 90 
degrees by the polariscope, and If cents for all testing BO degrees 
and up to 90. 

Importations of Foreign, — There has been a considerable in- 
crease in the impoi-tations of foreign sugar, which are 158,912 tons 
in excess of the previous year, and the largest in the history of the 
country. The increase is altogether in European beet, of which 
the receipts aggregated nearly 290,000 tons, or more than double 
the quantity ever before shipped hither, due to the deficiency of the 
supply available from the cane-produoing countries that usually 
ship the bulk of their product hither. The supply east of the Rocky 
Mountains has been received through the four ports of New-York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and New-Orleans, of which New- York im- 
ported about 16,000 tons more than in 1880, Philadelphia 116,000 
tons more, Boston 55,000 tons more, and New-Orleans 7,000 tons 
less. The heavy increase in the importations at Philadelphia em- 
phasize the growing importance of the independent refineries lo- 
cated in that city in their competition with the Sugar Trust, and 
which it would appear consumed nearly one-balf the importations 
through Atlantic Coast ports. With the operation of a large new 
refinery in Baltimore during the current year, together with the in- 
creased consumption that is likely to result from cheaper sugar, it 
would seem almost safe to predict that the importations of foreign 
sugar during 1891 will aggregate not less than 1,600,000 tons. 
With respect to the relative proportions of the supply received 
from the several cane-producing countries, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the importations from the Island of Cuba and 
all the important West India Islands except Martinique and Guada- 
loupe, but there has been a large falling off in the receipts from 
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Brazil and the East Indies, more particularly the Philippine Islands, 
of which the importations are less than one-half of any year during 
the past decade. 

The purchases by refiners have been almost wholly of cargoes 
either afloat or to load, the quantity sent hither for sale upon the 
spot having been of insignificant proportions, and it is many years 
since importers carried such small stocks. 

The receipts upon the Pacific Coast, all of which came through 
the port of San Francisco, are not as large as in 1889, but the 
Sandwich Islands are still the chief source of supply, the Philip- 
pine Islands furnishing only a moderate quantity. The receipts 
m detail, with comparisons for previous years, have been as 
follows : 



Sandwich Islands.. . 
Philippine Islands, 

China, 

Central America, . . 

Java. 

Sundries, 



.tons, 



1890. 
112,930 

23,688 



Total tons, 136,618 



1889. 

126.450 

31,933 

300 

1,747 

904 



160,334 



1888. 

95.388 

27.041 

170 

2.321 

4,290 



129,210 



1887. 

90.840 

2,000 

245 

4,363 



97,448 



The American Refinery in San Francisco, which is virtually under 
the control of the Trust, imported 79,803 tons from the Hawaiian 
Islands, the bulk of which was the product of the plantations which 
it controls, while the Spreckles refinery received 33,127 tons. 

The total importations for each calendar year for the past ten 
years have been as follows : 



1881 tons, 819.544 

1882 922.971 

1883, 986,676 

1884 1,154,726 

1885 1,175,580 



1886 tons, 1,295,242 

1887, 1,228.831 

1888 1,218,612 

18S9 1,189,691 

1890, 1,345,603 



Lotnsiana Crop. — The next important source of supply is that 
derived from the product of the Southern States, to which the State 
of Louisiana is the most important contributor. As the grinding of 
cane begins about the first of Novemb r, the product is marketed 
from that time up to the succeeding March or April, a small portion 
being carried over to the later months, and accordingly it is diffi- 
<5ult to estimate or apportion the quantity that has passed into 
actual consumption previous to and after the first of January of 
each year. For statistical purposes, therefore, it is more convenient 
and just as accurate to take the entire yield of the crop year as 
having been distributed within the calendar year that closes the 
season. The yield of the crop year 1889-90 is therefore counted as 
having been consumed in 1890. According to the reliable compila- 
tion of Mr. A. BoucHEREAU, of New-Orleans, who has been long 
recognized as a standard authority, the crop of 1889-90 produced 
235,448 hhds., or 128,344 tons, against 267,881 hhds., or 144,878 
tons the year previous, which is a decrease of 16,534 tons, or about 
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111" per cent. Nevertheless the quantity produced is considerably 
above the average of previous years. The remaining Southern 
States where cane is grown are estimated to have yielded 8,150 
tons, which, added to the above, gives 136,494 tons as the total 
product of the Southern States, against 153,909 tons the previous 
year. Dry weather during the growing season seriously retarded 
the development of the cane. There were 121,991 acres of cane 
ground. Planters using modern machinery obtained an average of 
2,763 pounds of sugar per acre, or 147 pounds of sugar per ton of 
cane ground, and those using other machinery obtained 1,847 
pounds of sugar per acre, or 105 pounds of sugar per Ion of cane 
ground. The average yield of cane per acre was 18 tons. 

Molasses Sugar, — The supply of low grade sugar obtained from 
the re-boiling of molasses shows a considerable increase comj)ared 
with 1889, although the quantity is not as great as in 1888. This 
was due, of course, to larger supplies of boiling molasses available 
from the Island of Cuba and the low range of prices wliich rendered 
boiling profitable. The production of the establishments at the 
four ports where this industry is carried on, in comparison with the 
previous three years, has been as follows : 

1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 

New-Tork. tons, 14,109 .. 14.675 .. 16.093 .. 21.520 

Philadelphia 34,095 . . 26,985 . . 83,554 . . 82,998^ 

Boston 4,853 .. 3,050 .. 5.430 .. 4,526 

Portland, 1,943 .. 2,633 .. 3,763 .. 3,235^ 

Total, tons, 55,000 .. 47,343 .. 58,840 .. 62,274 

With the removal of duty on molasses under the McKinlet 
tariff, which will take effect on and after the 1st of April, 1891, it 
was feared at one time that the boiling industry would have to be 
abandoned in this country, but it has been found that by the em- 
ployment of tank steamers for transportation the charge for freight 
will be so far reduced that with the practice of other economies the 
process can still be carried on with profit, and large engagements 
have been made in Cuba for shipments hither during the current 
season. 

Maple Sugar. — The spring of 1890 was fairly favorable for pro- 
duction, cold nights and a warm sunshine during March and April 
causing an abundant flow of sap, and a full average yield of sugar 
was procured. It is impossible, however, to do more than estimate 
the quantity, as no complete statistics are made, but those who are 
familiar with the industry place the yield at about 25,000 tons. 
The quantity actually marketed and consumed is much in excess of 
this estimate, on account of extensive imitation and adulteration. 
Under the provisions of the McKinley tariff henceforth manu- 
facturers will be entitled to a bounty. This will be calculated to 
stimulate production to some extent, but as it takes time for the 
trees to mature, so as to yield sap, it will be several years before the 
increased planting of trees will materially increase the yield. The^ 
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payment of bounty will, however, lead to a much more extensive 
tapping of trees than heretofore, and hence an increase of produc- 
tion. 

Domestic Beet and Sorghum, — The development of this industry 
has made steady progress during the past year. In California the 
Sprbckles factories were in successful operation, and the per 
centage of sugar, per ton of beet, obtained was found to be in ex- 
cess of the results in Germany or France. Kansas also aspires to 
be the centre of a beet industry, and several thousand tons of mer- 
chantable sugar were turned out within the past year. The growth 
of the industry must be necessarily slow, and some time must elapse 
before the quantity of beet grown, and of sugar produced, will be 
sufficient to form a material factor in our sources of supply. Never- 
theless, the progress already made has been most encouraging, and 
points to the feasibility of permanently establishing the industry in 
this country, which henceforth will enjoy the protection of a liberal 
bounty. 

Exports. — The exports of raw sugar from Atlantic ports consist 
of a few cargoes of West India product re-shipped to Canada from 
New- York and Boston. The quantity thus sent forward has been 
unimportant, amounting to only 6,721 tons, which is slightly in ex- 
cess of last year. 

The exports of refined have been comparatively large, the English 
market having once more afforded an opportunity for profitable 
shipments thither. As a result, about 23,192 tons have been exported, 
chiefiy granulated, and the bulk of this quantity was sent to Great 
Britain. 

Consumption, — The total consumption of all kinds of sugar, as 
detailed in the preceding tables, for the calendar year 1890, was 
1,605,223 tons, an increase of 82,316 tons, or 6.6 per cent., compared 
with the previous year, and the largest yearly consumption re- 
corded in the history of the country. With the exception of 25,000 
tons maple sugar, the above quantity was distributed entirely 
through the refineries, or, in other words, was worked over into re- 
fined before reaching consumers. This gives 21, per capita consump- 
tion of 53.8 pounds. It is estimated that at the close of the year the 
working stocks carried by dealers were unusually small, owing to 
the conservative way in which buyers replenished their stocks, and, 
therefore, the total deliveries from refineries bear a very close rela- 
tion to the actual consumption of the country. The keen competi- 
tion between the independent and Trust refineries, as well as be- 
tween transportation companies, has resulted in a very wide distri- 
bution of their product, so far as territory is concerned, the out-put 
of California refineries having come as far East as Chicago, while 
that of Eastern refineries has frequently crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The total consumption in the United States for the past ten years 
has been as follows : 
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1890, tons, 1.505,238 

1889 1,422,908 

1888 1,469,997 

1887 1,897.356 

1886, 1,589,079 



1885. tons. 1,245,574 

1884 1,265,288 

1883 1.164.891 

1882, 1 ,070,990 

1881 1,008,983 



The relative per capita coDBamption in this and a few European 
countries is as follows : 



TSABA. 

1879, 


UnlUdStaUe. 

Ponndc 

87.4 


Great Britain 

and Ireland, 

Ponndc 

. 67.6 .. 

. . 65.0 . . 

. 68.6 . . 

. 71.6 .. 

. 73.2 . . 

. 74.1 .. 

. ! 70.4 ! '. 

. 73.0 . . 
. . 72.6 . . 

. 77.0 . . 


Germany. 
Pound*. 

14.7 . 

13.8 . 
13.7 . 
14.1 . 

17.9 . 

17.0 . 

20.1 ! 
20.0 . 
17.6 . 
22.0 . 


France. 

Pounds. 
. 16.5 
. 19.0 
. 21.6 
. 22.9 
. 23.6 
. 24.5 

; 26.4 
. 24.4 
. 25.2 
. 28.6 


awitsertand. 
Pounds. 
.. 20.9 


1880 


89.9 


. . 22.8 


1881, 


42.5 


.. 23.4 


1882 


45.3 


.. 24.8 


1883 


47.4 


.. 25.4 


1884, 


49.7 


. . 31.8 


1885 


48,9 




1886 


51.8 




1887, 


52.2 


. . 24.0 


1888, 

1889 


53.1 
60.3 


. . 26.2 
. . 29.9 


1890. 


68.8 


. . 32.3 



The most interesting question in this connection at present is the 
extent to which the consumption of this country will be influenced 
by the new tariff that goes into operation in April. A reduction 
of about 2 cents in the average price of refined will unquestionably 
stimulate production, but there are other considerations than cheap- 
ness that will influence consumption. Heretofore this country has 
been a large consumer of sweets in other forms than crystalized 
sugar because of their relative cheapness, such as glucose, grape 
sugar, corn syrup and New-Orleans molasses, and it remains to be 
seen how far sugar will now be substituted for these. Cheap sugar 
will probably make an important inroad upon the glucose m- 
dustry, especially as it will enjoy no protection from bounties, while 
the bounty upon cane sugar will cause Southern planters to work 
up their cane juice into crystalized sugar more closely than ever 
before, and hence materially curtail the out-put of molasses. It is 
scarcely probable, however, that the per capita consumption in this 
country will equal that of Great Britain, as some enthusiastic 
writers have claimed, since considerable quantities of low grade 
sugar are used there as fodder for live stock, while in this country 
there is an abundance of still cheaper feed always available for such 
purposes. 

Another important question will be how far European refined 
sugar will find an outlet in this country in competition with the 
product of our own refineries. The advantage would appear to be 
in favor of European refined, because of the handsome bounties 
paid by Germany and France upon all sugar exported. Already 
considerable contracts have been made for the delivery here after 
April of French and German crystals, and it remains to be seen 
whether these shipments will return a sufficient profit to encourage 
further expansion of the trade. 
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The followiDg atatement shows the deliveries of foreign and 
domestic sugar at this port for the past ten years : 



1890 tons, 691,242 

1889 678,16a 

1888. 701.087 

1887, 836,509 

1886, 805,430 



1885 tons, 815,989 

1884, 738,715 

1883 629,796 

1882, 678,008 

1881, 579,050 



The trade of New- York was larger than in 1889, but it is still 
considerably behind the large business transacted in 1887. The in- 
crease in the trade of Philadelphia, in consequence of the operation 
of the large Speeckles refinery, has cut into the trade of New- York, 
while competition in other quarters has likewise caused more or less 
falling off in the distribution from this port. 

The following statement exhibits the consumption of cane sugar 
in the United States on the Atlantic for the past ten years : 



Foreign. 
1890,. .tons, 1.145.711 

1889 1,041,518 

1888, 1,172,973 

1887 1,132,240 

1886, 1,060,380 



Foreign and j 

Domestic. Foreign. 

1,282,205 1885, . . .tons, 996,569 

1,195,429 1884, 981,404 

1.340.787.1883 908,717 

1,217,634 1882 866.517 

1,195,466 1 1881, 790,97i^ 



Foreign and 
Domestic. 

1,097.445 

1,116.847 

1,051.015 

942,890 

918,345 



Prices. — There were no violent or wide fluctuation of values 
during the year under review, the average for both raw and refined 
being lower than during 1888 or 1889, and excepting the years 1886 
and 1887 are the lowest for a long series of years. The lowest prices 
were in December, when Muscovado, 89^ test, sold at 4^^c., and 
Centrifugal, 96" test, sold at 5jc., while the highest prices were 
witnessed in September, when Muscovado, 89** test, sold at Sy'^^c, 
and Centrifugal, 96° test, at 6j^gC., thus showing a difference of only 
■f|c. The steadiness with which prices were maintained was due 
to the regularity with which supplies came forward, the conserva- 
tive manner in which buyers operated and the absence of any spec- 
ulative disturbance either here or in Europe. Notwithstanding the 
comparative low level of prices the market was at no time depressed, 
and fluctuations were due to the usual varying relations of supply 
and demand. The same is true with respect to refined, but the 
highest price of granulated was in June, 6}|c., that being the 
seai'on when demand is most active, but at no time did the price 
drop below 6 cents, and the average for the year was 6.27 cents. 
The following table of comparisons will prove interesting. 

Average yearly price of fair to good refining Cuba sugar for each 
of the past ten years : 



1890, $4 95 

1889 5 69 

1888 5 06 

1887, 4 70 

1886, 4 85 



1885, $5 18 

1884 5 29 

1883 6 79 

1882 7 29i 

1881, 7 62 
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Average yearly price of granulated (refined) for each of the past 
ten years : 



1890.. 
1889,. 
1888.. 
1887.. 
188tf.. 



$e27 


7 89 


7 18 


6 20 


6 23 



1885,. 
1884,. 
1883,. 
1882,. 
1881,. 



$6 52 
6 75 

8 65 

9 34i 
9 70 



A reference to the course of prices in the London market is 
necessary in order to make a complete and comprehensive record, 
since the English and Continental markets are frequently the most 
important factor in the fluctuations of the American market. The 
year opened with beet quoted \\8. 4^c?., and Java 14«. 3 J., from 
which there was a gradual advance during the succeeding seven 
months until the early part of August, when the highest point of 
the year was reached, Hs, Zd. for beet, and 16«. 6c?. for Java, from 
which there was a gradual recession up to the end of the year, 
when the last quotations were 128. 6d, and 14«. 9d. for beet and 
Java respectively. The following table gives the highest and 
lowest quotations for beet and Java in sterling for ten years : 



Price of 88 per cent. 
Beet Root per cwt. 
f. o. b. Hamburg. 



Tbabs. 
1881... 
1882,. 
1888.. 



B. D. 

24 

22 9 

21 7i 

1884, 18 4i 

1885. 16 9 

1886, 15 9 

1887. 16 

1888 16 8 

1889, 28 4i 



1890. 



14 8 



Lowest. 

B. D. 

20 9 

19 9 

18 

9 9 

10 

10 li 

10 6 
12 6 

11 7i 
11 4i 



Price of Java Sugars, 

Mo. 14-15. floating 

terms. 



Tbarb. 



mghstt. 
a. D. 



188! 28 8 



1882, 
1883. 



26 4i 

25 6 

1884 21 lOi 

1885, 19 

1886 17 4i 

1887, 17 9 

1888, 17 9 

1889, 25 8 

1890, 16 6 



LovmL 
a. D. 
25 li 
24 3 
21 6 
18 Ik 
18 lOi 
12 9 
12 9 
15 
14 3 
14 3 



In this place it may be well to refer to a new element in the com- 
position of certain beet sugar, which has created a good deal of 
discussion in the trade during the past year, and which, it is claimed^ 
results in a falsification of the net saccharine value on which they 
are sold. It has been discovered that the polarization of certain 
sugars, mainly second products, does not now accurately correspond 
to the per centage of crystalizable sugar present, as it was supposed 
to do when the rules for determining the titrage of invoice were 
agreed upon ; the polari metric reading gives a figure sensibly in 
excess of the crystalizable sugar, (sucrose,) and consequently buyers 
have generally held that they have been paying for what is not in 
the sugar. This result is due to the presence of a substance to 
which chemists have given the name of " Raffinose," and it is un- 
derstood that it is a natural product originally present in the root, 
and not eliminated in the manufacture of the sugar by certain pro- 
cesses. The polarizing effect of Raffinose is the same character as 
that of sucrose — that is to say, it rotates the light passing through 
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the solution which contains it in the same direction as sucrose 
does ; but according to the results of the investigations of sugar 
chemists, its rotary power is nearly double that of sucrose. Hence, 
it comes that a sugar containing^ Raffinose shows a polarization in 
excess of that which represents the real crystalizable sugar, the 
error becoming larger as the quantity of Raffinose rises. In order 
to brin^ about a proper correction for the error thus introduced, 
the various Beet Root Associations of the United Kingdom and 
Continent have been in correspondence during a great part of the 
year. An interim rule was at first adopted, providing for an allow- 
ance of 6d, per degree of Raffinose, without any correction of the 
polarization. This was admitedly inexact, but it at all events did 
something to get over the difficulty. A conference of sugar chem- 
ists was held in London to study the question, and as a result of 
their deliberations it was proposed that in cases where a sensible 
quantity of Raffinose was found, the polarimetric reading should be 
corrected so as to bring it into agreement with the quantity of 
actual crystalizable sugar (sucrose) present in the sample, and that 
in addition to the correction there should be deducted from the 
polarization, in order to arrive at the net titrage, the ascertained 
per centage of Raffinose multiplied by the co-efficient 5, in order to 
make proper allowance for the melussigenic effect of the presence 
of this objectionable ingredient in the sugar. This latter correc- 
tion is of the same nature as and in addition to the deductions made 
in respect of the ash and glucose in ascertaining the net 
"renderment" for invoice. The proposed co-efficient of 6 for 
Raffinose having been objected to, it was ultimately agreed, after 
a great deal of correspondence between the different Beet Root 
Associations, to adopt the coefficient 2 in the meantime, pending a 
further conference of sugar chemists next year. In this position 
the matter at present stands, but for some reason or other the 
** Raffinose clause" is in many cases not insisted on. 

Crop Prospects, — The foreshadowing of future supplies, has be- 
come the most important factor in shaping the course of trade, and 
hence the estimated yield in all producing countries is watched 
with close attention by all interested in the trade. In the principal 
cane-gi owing countries the probable size of the coming crop can be 
fairly foreshadowed in general terms, that is, whether it will be smaller 
or larger than the previous one, these conclusions being arrived at 
by rough estimates of the acreage of cane under cultivation and its 
favorable progress ; but the still more important element, the sac- 
charine value of the juice, cannot be determined with any accuracy 
until actual crushing has commenced, and even then it varies ac- 
cording to other conditions which cannot be foreshadowed. Even 
in Europe, where there is a systematic and scientific examination of 
the beets at every important stage of growth and during the pro- 
cess of fabrication, there is a wide difference between the early esti- 
mates and final results of the crop. The beet crop in Europe 
matures in September, and fabrication commences in October, and 
is carried on through the late autumn and early winter months, the 
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beets beinff du^ up when ripe and placed in pits nntil they can be 
osed. In Brazil the cane crop matures in October and November ; 
in Cuba grinding usually commences in the latter part of December, 
and the supply is most abundant during February, March and April ; 
and the Hawaiian crop covers about the same period. In several of 
the West India islands the crop is later, not maturing until March and 
April, which is the case also in the Philippine Islands, while in Java 
and Mauritius the crop is marketed during the mid -summer months. 
It is evident, therefore, that an estimate of the world's supply must 
necessarily be more or less approximate, but from the present sUnd- 
point the out-look promises a yield in excess of any previous year, 
the increase being due largely to the enormous proportions to which 
the European beet crop has been expanded. 

Beet. — According to the latest estimates of M. Light, of Magde- 
burg, who is accepted as a standard authority, the present beet crop 
promises to be the largest ever produced. The increase last year to 
over 3,600,000 tons was considered phenominal, but this year it bids 
fair to very nearly reach 3,700,000 tons, or about 1,300,000 tons in 
excess of the world's available supply of cane sugar. This increase 
is due to the larger acreage grown in Germany, Austria and Russia, 
since the saccharine vahie has not been as high as the year previous, 
and severe frost injured a good deal of beet, and hence a slight 
falling off is observed in the yield of France, Belgium and Holland. 

The following table gives Light's latest estimates (February 24) 
for the current season, and the actual results of previous crops ac- 
cording to official data : 

1890-91. 1889 90. 1888-89. 1887-88. 



Germany,. ...tons, 

France, 

Austria-Hungary, . . . 

Russia-Poland 

Belgium, 


1,325.000 . 
700.000 . 
760.000 . 
o:i0.000 . 
200.000 . 
65,000 . 
80,000 . 


1,264.607 .. 

787,989 . . 
753,078 . . 
456.711 .. 
221,480 .. 

55.813 .. 

80,000 . . 


990,604 . . 
466,767 . . 
523,242 . . 
526,387 . . 
145,804 . . 

46,040 . . 

87,000 . . 


959.166 
392.824 
428.616 
441,342 
140.742 


Holland 


39.280 


Other Countries, . . . 


79,98Q 



Total 3,660,000 .. 3,619.678 .. 2,785.844 .. 2,481,950 

Cuba, — So far as the United States is concerned the island of Cuba 
is the most important source of supply, fully nine-tenths of the entire 
crop being shipped hither. The la.st crop was an abundant one, 
yielding about 050,000 tons, an increase of a])out 1 20,000 tons over the 
previous year. Only once in recent years has this quantity been 
exceeded, reaching in 1880 about 692,000 tons. The following table 
gives the actual production for the past ten years : 

1890 tons, 649,288 

1889 532,344 

1888 647.860 

1887 626.420 

1886 692.678 

With respect to the present crop, estimates foreshadow an unusu- 
ally heavy yield. Some estimates have placed the probafile out-turn 



1885 tons, 627.771 

1H84 560.984 

1883, 484.976 

1S82 500.357 

1881 483,945 
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of the crop as high as 800,000 tons, bat more conservative authorities 
are of opinion that the entire yield ander favorable conditions will 
not exceed 750,000 tons. 

Other West Indies, — The accounts received thus far are not very- 
reliable. Porto Rico, which last year produced about 60,000 tons, 
will probably have a smaller quantity available this year. In the 
French Islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, the crop will be 
smaller than last year, and in the other islands there is promised a 
fair average yield. 

Brazil, — ^The ^reat shrinkage in the quantity exported from this 
country still contmues, but the supply promises to be a little larger 
this year than last. 

East Indies, — The supply from the Philippine Islands and Java 
will probably exceed that of last year, and the Mauritius crop like- 
wise promises a larger yield. Canada is becoming a large consumer 
of these kinds. 

Satoaii, — The last crop aggregated about 120,000 tons, of which 
110,000 tons was shipped to San Francisco, and the present crop 
will yield about an equal quantity. Shipments are being hurried 
forward with great rapidity, so as to take advantage of the rela- 
tive high prices that will rule until the new duty takes effect. 

Louisiana, — The present Louisiana crop is an unusually large 
one, and will probably agEfregate 210,000 tons, or about 225,000 
tons from all the Southern States. Up to March 1st, about 
190,000 tons had been received at New-Orleans, against 89,000 tons 
for the corresponding period last year. About 80 per cent, of the 
present crop has been purchased by refiners and shipped to New- 
York and Philadelphia. The rapidity with which the supply has 
been marketed this year is due to the anxiety of planters to sell 
their entire product before the new tariff goes into operation, and 
thus reap the benefit of the higher prices now prevailing, as the 
bounty clauses of the new tariff do not take effect until next July. 

With respect to the next crop it is yet too early to form any 
idea, but thus far an abundance of rain has not only retarded 
ploughing and planting, but has been unfavorable for growing 
cane. 

The estimated production of the world, so far as the quantities 
available for export are concerned, may be tabulated as follows, 
with comparisons of the actual yield of previous years : 

Adxtal. 
E$HmaU, , ^ , 

1890-91. 1889-90. 1888-89. 

tons, 2.450.000 .. 2,218.023 .. 2,387.413 

, 8,660,000 .. 3,619,678 .. 2.785.844 



Total cane sugar,.. 
Total beet sugar, . . 



Grand total, 6,110,000 



5,887,701 



5,178,256 



Last year, according to the estimate of M. Light, the world's 
consamptioii amounted to 5,175,000 tons. 
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Prices op Raw Sugar at New-York during the Years 1889 amd 1890. 



1890. 



Months. 



Caba 

HuBcovado, 

89' test. 



Centrifngals, 
96' test. 



1889. 



Cuba 

Mnscovado, 

89* test 



Jannaiy, 4%((^?iW 

Febraary Bl-ltiCOSJ^ 

March, 4 13-16 (j^ 5 3-16 

April 413-10'n!i5 

May A^i^Q^h 

June i 4^4 rcifi 4 15-16 

July 4.>4(r^4% 

August I 4%(^tb 

September, 5^^ r</. 5 7-16 

October 5 5-lt) (7r 5 7-16 

November, 4% (Tn A% 

December 4 9-ib(&4'>4 



5 9-16 ((i; h% 

b% do 5 1 1-16 
b% (<n 5 9-16 
5^ a 5 9-16 
h% (a, 5 9-16 

i or. 6 1-16 






^% Cn 6 

5^4 f/r 5^ 



4 11-16 (S 4% 
4 11-16 (i^ 4% 
4% (5> .'•)^4 
&% Cf>. «% 
6V4 (Til. 6Vu 
CU (?/. 7^4 
6^((i0 7H 

&a^ Cff t> 
4% ((( 5^ 
4 13-lb(ai5 

4% ^ r.9^ 



Centriroj^als, 
96* test 



5 9-16(^5% 
5 ^16 (Qj 5% 
5 13-16 @f 

T%(fit8M 
6Hr0 7^ 

B^(^6 



Average for the year. 



$4.95 



$5.57 



$0. 



$6.57 



Prices of Refined Sugar at New- York during the Year 1890. 



Prices of Refined Sugar at New-York during the Year 1889. 



Hard Descriptions. 



Soft Dbscriptions. 



1889. 



Cut 
! Loaf. 



Jan.,.. 
Feb.,.. 
Mar... 
April.. 
May... 
June.. 
July. . 
Aug., . 
Sept,. 
Oct,.. 
Nov., . 
Dec, . 



Av.for 
year,| $8.58 ^ 



8 0iSH 
S fn - 
8 («; f^H 

7%(3i- 



Crushed. 



Pow- 
dered. 



Granu- Standard 
lated. A. { 



Small A. 



8 (^8M 
8 (xh — 

8 (Tr. 834 

89^ r/^ 91^ 

9 Q(. ItU i 
9^ ((T. \H ; 

7% @ B^ I 



$8.r,o 



7W^.7>^ 

7>4(?/'s 

8 ((( 9J4 
8->4 (T/* 9 

9 (fX^ 9% 
9 (T-j 9^ 
8%f?7i9 

8 rTA 85^ 

7^ (Tc 7^ 



J8.15 




6^(9^6% 
6M @ 6 7-16 

1^' ' 



8 (i7^8^ 

8 mm 

7H @ 8H 
7 1-16 (Tij 7 13-16 
6 3-16 ® 7M 

6^@6% 



$7.89 



$7.59 



$7.15 



Extra 0. 



6 (^e 

6 @f 

6 1-16 @i; 

6 15-16 r(t < 

7^@J 

Tis-iti®-; 

5 15-16 @ ; 

5 11-16(^8 

5M® 1 



$6.90 
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THE MOUSSES TRAQE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Annual Review^ showing the Import and Consumption of Molasses 
in the United Stales for the year ending December Z\st^ 1890. 

NBW-YORK STATEMENT— 1890. 



Tear 1890. 
Reoxiyxd at Nsw-Yobk from 


Hhds. 


Tcs. 


Bbl8. 


Total 
Gallons. 


Cabii, 

Porto Rico, 


44,403 j 
6,378 ! 
1,116 
123 1 .... 

1.878 
86 ; 

.... , .... 

"60 

94 ; 

921 1 


.■.*.'.* 


6,216,420 
956,700 


Barbadoes, 


132,760 


Demerara 

Trinidad iBland 


14,760 
181,700 


8t. Croix 


12,900 


Hartinlqne and Gaadaloape, 


Antigua, 




Nevis 

St Kitta 


7,100 
12,690 


St Domingo, Sorinam and other foreign coantries,. 


128,940 


Total receipts of foreign direct, 


6ft,05tt 
326 


'"86 


100,625 


7.663,970 
\ 4,575.885 


Received from Louisiana 

" ** other coastwise ports, 






Total receipts 


65,386 

2,186 


86 


100.525 


12 239,255 


Add stock, January 1, 1890, 


288,021 






Total supply, 


67,671 
4,588 


86 


100,525 


12,522,276 


Deduct exports and shipments inland to Canada,.. . 


657,000 


Deduct stock, December 81, 1890, 


53,ai3 
683 


J« 


100,525 


11,865.276 
84,500 


« 




Taken from this port for consumption 


62,460 


86 


100,525 


11,780,776 



Consumption in 1890, as above, galls. 11,780,776— of which foreign, galls. 7,257,161 

Total consumption in 1889, 13,604,297 " " 8,808,068 



Decrease in 1890, galls. 1.823,521 Decrease hi 1890 galls. 1,045,912 



Ayeragb Price of Cuba Molasses, per One Hundred Gallons, for thb 
LAST Fourteen Years. 

|20 44;1883 $27 74 



1890, 

1889, 26 11 

1888, 20 84 

1887, 20 06 

1886, 17 19 

1885, 19 41 

1884 18 88 



1882, 
1881, 
1880,, 
1879,, 
1878., 
1877,. 



84 50 
88 47 

85 00 
26 18i 
88 85 
40 87 
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NBW-TOBK 8TATElfBNT-1889. 



Tear 1889. 

Rkokitbd at Nkw-Tork from 


Hhds. 

44,557 

7,808 
4.280 

7,782 

1,015 

120 

18 

625 
1,465 


Tea. 


Bbls. 


1 Total. 
. Gallons. 


Cuba, 


4,758 

ao5 

256 
45 

"71 


68 
37 
96 

t 

111 
113 

1 

( "" 

\ 55 
. 136 


i 6,3^8.000 


Porto Rico. 


1 1,119,300 


Barbadoes, 


{ 468.380 


Dcmsrera, .... 




Trinidad laland, 


1 872.630 


St. Croix, 


142,300 


Martiniqae and Qnadaloape, 


1 13.200 


AuUgaa, 


' 1.830 


Devis 




St. Kitto 


69.960 


St Domingo, Sarinam and other foreign countries,. . . 


' 167,970 


Total receipts of foreign direct, 


67,128 
'*67 


5,485 
* "8 


1 610 

1 108,0H9 

8.858 


9,193,720 


Received from Louisiana, 


4,900,272 


*• ** other coastwise porta, 


1 408,484 






Total receipts 


67,190 
512 


5,437 


111,052 


14.502,416 


Add stock, January 1, 1889, 


86,950^ 






Total supply, 

Deduct exports and shipments inland to Canada 


67,782 

6,4(X> 


5,487 


111.058 


' 14,589.366 
702,(M8 


Deduct stock, December 81, 1889, 


62,832 
2,186 


6,437 


111,052 

.... 


13,887,318 
1 283,021 






Taken from this port for consumption 


60,146 


6,437 


111,052 


18,6(M.297 



Consumption in 1889, as above. galls. 13,604,297— of which foreign galls. 8,303,068 

Totol consumption in 1888, 13,749,900— ♦* *' 9,007.845 



Decrease in 1 



.galls. 145,608 Decrease in 1889..... galls. 704,188 



Delivbries op Molasses for Consumption at the Port op New-York 
FOR the PAST Thirty-four Years. 



1890... 
1889,.., 
1888,... 
1887.... 
1886,... 
1885.... 
1884,... 
1883,... 
1882,... 
1881,... 
1880, . . . 
1879.... 
1878,... 
1877,... 
1876,... 
1875,... 
1874,... 



.galls. 



Foreign. 

7,257,151 

8,303.063 

9,007.245 

11,597,947 

10,536,595 

5,008.015 

9,0a5,002 

10.925.281 

11.350,475 

9.053.906 

10,615.101 

12,032,239 

9.056,717 

9,835,641 

12.441.637 

12.065.407 

11,460,212 



ForHgn and 
Domestic. 

11.780,770 
13,604,297 
13.749,900 
15.175.627 
15.415,651 
8,962,975 
12.827.697 
15.319.886 
15,681.410 
13.409.591 
15,206.081 
17.672,359 
16,313.857 
14.572,657 
14.192.277 
18,182.742 
14,147,344 



1873.. 

1872,. 
1871,. 
1870.. 
1869,. 
1868.. 
1867,. 
1866,. 
1865.. 
1864,. 
1863.. 
1862.. 
1861,. 
I860,, 
1859.. 
1858,. 
1857, . 



.galls. 



Foreign, 

12,942.384 

15.585,533 

17.066,656 

16,408,371 

19,509.790 

20.836.636 

19.729.680 

18.318.132 

16.535.130 

14,155.642 

10,280.673 

9.003.848 

6,249.797 

7.893.722 

8.658,187 

7,461.515 

7,497,968 



ForHgn and 
Domeftie. 

14,885,675 
17.454,053 
19.248.616 
18,464.451 
20.810.750 
21,950,924 
20.639,904 
18.878.053 
16.752.130 
16.848.785 
18.162,298 
12.026.808 
8,406.269 
9.886.519 
12,010,290 
11.289.665 
9,164,787 
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GENERAL STATEMBNT-1890. 
Rbobiptb or Fobbign Molauss m the XTNirKD States fbom Ist Januabt to SIst Dxosmbsr. 



Tear 1890. 
Rbobited at 



New- York, 

Boston— from Cuba, 

»* Porto Rico 

" " Enelieh Islands 

'* " Sun nam and other foreign countries 

Portland— from Cuba, Porto Rico and English Islands,. 

New-Haven— from Cuba, Porto Rico, Ac 

New- London and Norwich— from Cuba, Porto Rico, <&€., 
Providence and other Eastern Ports— from Cuba. &c.,.< 

Philadelphia— from Cuba, 

'* '' English Islands and Porto Rico,. . . 

Baltimore— from Cuba, 

" Porto Rico, 

•• *' English Islands, 

New-Orleans— from Cuba, 

Savannah and Charleston, 



Wilmington, N. C— from Cnba, &c., 

At other Southern ports— from Cuba, &c.,.. 



Total receipts 

Add stock at all the ports, January 1, 1890, 

Total snpply, 

Dednct eqtorte and shipmenU inland to Canada in 1890, 



Deduct stock at all the ports, December 31, 1889, . 
Total consumption of foreign in 1890, 



Hhds. ; 
and j Tea. 
Punches. 



Bbls. 



TotaF 
Gallons. 



65,059 
16,580 
12,527 
1,478 
160 
6,070 
1,851 
1,738 

109,207 
453 



2S0 

810 



205,909 
6,671 



810,940 
6,964 



208,966 
961 



208,025 



770 
'190 



40 
129 



164 
"4 



1,129 



1,129 



1,129 



168 



168 



168 



7,66:^,970 

4,461,207 

008.820 
259,140 
273,210 

• 15,851,620 

19,667 



40,887 
128,677 



29,106,098 
766,051 



29,871,149 
1,008,000 



28,868,149 
189,210 



1,129 168 I 28,728,989 



Total consumption of foreign molasses in 1890, as above, galls. 28,728,939 

Total consumption of foreign molasses in 1889, " 2H,470,181 

Increase in 1890, galls. 2.268,758 

Total consumption of foreign in 1890, : galls. 28,723,939 

Add esiimated crop of Louisiana. Texas and other Southern States, of 1889-90, the 

bulk of which was distributed in 1890, gialls. 22,381,969 

Would make the total consumption of cane molasses in 1890 galls. 61,105,927 

Total consumption in 1889, '* 45,014,648 

Increase in 1890, galls. 6,0U1,284 



Total Consumption of Molasses in the United States for the past 

Ten Years. 



1890., 



1889. 45,014.643 

1888 60,863,379 

1887. 49.761,793 

1886. 57.986,358 

1885. 41.363.043 

1884 48.737.995 

1883. 48,408.066 

1882, 49,160.748 

1881, 41.986.677 



Oaiions. Gallons. 

51 .105,927 of which foreign 28.723.939 



26,470,181 
33.731.878 
37.392,799 
86.477,626 
26.709.435 
80,842,679 
29.486.810 
87,160,748 
25,986,677 
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GENERAL ST ATEM ENT— 1889. 

BECEIPT0 OF FOBEION MOLABBSfl I>J THE UNITED STATES FKOM 1 ST JANUARY TOSlST DbOSXBER. 



Tear 1889. 

Recbited at 



Hbds. ' I 

and Tcs. Bble. 

Punch's. I 



New- York 

Boston— from Cnba 

" Porto Rico 

" " En^HBh Ifilandp 

" " Surinam and other foreien countries, 

Portland— from Cuba, Porto Kico and Englie^h Islande,. 

New-Haven— from Cuba, Porto Rico. Ac 

New-London and Norwich— from Cuba. Porto Rico, Ac, 
Providence and other Eastern Porta— from Cuba, Ac.,.. 

Pbiladelphia— from Cuba 

" ** English Islands and Porto Rico,.... 

Baltimore— from Cuba, 

Porto Rico. 

" " English Islands 

New-Orleans— from Cuba 

Savannah and Charleston 

Wilmington. N. C— from Cuba, &c 

At other Southern ports— from Cuba, &c 

Total receipt* 

Add stoclc at all the portfl, January 1, IS^'J, 



67,123 
10,615 
12,709 
2,042 
4,840 
14,521 
2,122 
1,767 



6,435 
868 

1,026 
104 
202 

1,341 
207 
181 



75,569 I 8,570 



610 
91 
118 
119 
446 
263 
25 



608 



ToUl 
Gallons. 



9,198,720 

4,867,225 

2,034,080 
326.700 
278,550 

11,638,070 



Total supply 

Deduct exportii and shipments inland to Canada in 1889, 



225 
411 
854 


"72 
121 


1 

1 


29,240 
60,345 
123,390 


200,494 1 
542 


18,127 


2,180 ; 


27,951,270 
86,950 


201,036 
6,177 


18,127 


2,180 . 


28,038.220 
802,988 



Deduct stock at all the ports, December 31, 1889.. 
Total consumption of foreign in 1889 



iy4,^VJ ! 18,127 I 2,lh0 j 
5,07] 



27,285,232 
766,051 



189,188 18,127 > 2.180 26.470,181 



Total constimption of foreign molasces in 1H,h9, as above. galls. 26,470,181 

Total consumption of foreign molasses in 1H88 " 83,731,878 

Decrease in 1881) '. galls. 7,261,697 

Total consumption of foreign in la-^H galls. 26,470,181 

Adtl estimated crop of Louisiana, Texas and other Southern States, of 1888-^9, the 

bulk of which was distributed in 188'J galls. 18.544,46$ 

Would make the total consumption of cane molasses in 1^9, galls. 45,014,648 

Totul consumption in 1888, *' 60,363.879 

Decrease in 1889 .' galls. 15,348,736 



Annual Review of the Molasses Trade of the United States. 

The larger yield of the Cuba cane crop in 1890 afforded a more 
abundant supply of molasses, et^pecially of the quality exported to 
this country for boiling purposes, and hence the receipts from that 
quarter were considerably in excess of the previous year, and boil- 
ing operations were on a much larger scale, the quantity thus con- 
suVned showing an increase of 7.24 per cent, compared with 1889. 
'J'lie production of high test molasses suitable for reboiling is 
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steadily decreasing in the island of Cuba, owing to the more exten- 
sive use of modern machinery upon sugar plantations, which not only 
tends to greater economy in the treatment of cane juices, but the 
production of higher grade sugar and more perfect crystalization, all 
of which reduces not only the quantity but the quality of the resulting 
by-product. It does not pay to reboil molasses that is much below 
50° test, and the supply of this quality available for export has been 
steadily decreasing within the past few years. The erection of 
molasses boiling plants upon a number of the larger estates, and at 
several of the seaports of the island, has also diminished the quan- 
tity available for export. As the molasses boiling industry con- 
sumes about 75 per cent, of the entire importations of foreign 
molasses, the remaining quantity which goes into direct consumption 
for table use is comparatively small, and forms only a small fraction 
of the liquid sweets yearly consumed under the name of mo- 
lasses and syrups. The exports of molasses hither from the other 
West India Islands depends chiefly upon the price obtainable in this 
market and the relative cheapness of domestic substitutes, and 
hence it only pays to ship the better qualities, and such as is too 
good to use for distilling. 

As has been frequently pointed out in previous years, the molasses 
trade outside the boiling industry deals less in pure molasses than 
in the numerous adulterants that are used to cheapen the cost of 
the various mixtures sold to consumers under the name of molasses, 
and a thorough knowledge of the art of ** mixing " is indispensable 
to success in the molasses trade. In some parts of New-England 
and Canada there is a demand for pure West India molasses, but it 
is a question how far consumers obtain what they ask and pay for. 

The New larijf, — The provisions of the new tariff, that takes 
effect on the 1st of next April, remove entirely the duty heretofore 
collected upon molasses, and the consequence will be that an entire 
change will take place in the molasses trade as at present conducted. 
At first it was claimed that the placing of molasses and all low grade 
sugar upon the free list would result in the abandonment of boiling 
operations in the United States, since without some protection it 
would be impossible to carry them on at a profit. This meant, of course, 
the practical loss on the large amount of capital already invested in 
plant at the several ports, and which could not be utilized for any 
other purposes. After a careful study of the situation, it was found 
that by the employment of tank steamers, such as are used in the 
petroleum trade, for the transportation of molasses from the ports 
of shipment in Cuba to the boiling ports in this country, the saving 
in cost of packages and freight would be sufficient to afford a prob- . 
able margin of profit. Such an arrangement would involve the 
construction of tanks for the purpose of receiving and storing the 
raw material when landed here, but even with this additional expense, 
it was determined to venture upon the experiment, and a number 
of contracts have been made for tank cargoes to be delivered after 
April 1st. Consequently boiling operations will be continued dur- 
ing the current year at Philadelphia and New- York, and possibly 
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at Portland and Boston also. The tank Bteamers already chartered 
are thoHe employed in carrying petroleum in bulk. 

fSvpply. — From the statistical tables on the preceding page it will 
be found that the total importations of foreign molasses during 1890 
amounted to 205,269 hhds., or 20,106,098 gallons, against 200,494 
hhds.,or 27,951,270 gallons the year previous, an increase of 1,154,828 
gallons, although the actual number of packages was less. Of this 
quantity, 176,210 hhds. were received from the island of Cuba, 
against 147,814 hhds. the year previous ; 22,887 hhds. from the Island 
of Porto Rico, against 28,993 the year before, and the remaining 
6,772 hhds. came from the other West Indies, chiefly Trinidad and 
Barbadoes. The increased importations, therefore, were due entirely 
to the increased requirements for boiling, the importations of 
grocery grades showing a large falling off compared with last year. 

The yield of the Louisiana crop of 1889-90 was considerably 
larger than the previous year. According to Mr. A. BoucHERSAUy 
of I^ewgrleans, who is a reliable authority, the total production of 
the State of Louisiana amounted to 18,431,988 gallons, against 
15,228,580 gallons the year previous, an increase of about 20 per 
cent. In the other Southern States, where cane is grown, the esti- 
mated production of cane molasses amounted to 3,950,000 gallons, 
against 3,315,882 gallons the. year previous. These two amounts 
taken together give a total production for all the Southern States of 
22,381,988 gallons, against 18,544,462 gallons the previous year. 
The average yield of molasses per 1,000 pounds of clarified sugar 
was sixty gallons, and of brown sugar 72 gallons, a considerable in- 
crease over the previous year. The large shipments of glucose 
made to New-Orleans during the months of August, September and 
October suggest a liberal adulteration in the primary market, so that 
direct shipments from New-Orleans are no longer a guarantee of 
purity. 

/Sorghum. — Throughout the Western States the syrup obtained 
from a specie of cane known as sorghum supplies a large proportion 
of the liquid sweet consumed in those localities. It is a favorite 
agricultural product in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Dakota and 
several States bordering upon this belt, not only because of the yield 
of syrup, but also because the seed furnishes an abundant and ex- 
cellent feed for live btock. There are few farms upon which at 
least a patch in the garden is not devoted to its cultivation, from 
which the domestic requirements are obtainable, and in not a few it 
is regarded as one of the staple crops, and the boiling of the juice 
is an important industry. The efforts to obtain sugar from ««org- 
hum are still being made, and considerable capital has been invested 
in the venture, but another year of experiment and research has not 
resulted in very satisfactory progress, and the question is still an 
open one. It remains, however, to be seen whether the bounty 
which is offered by the National Government, in addition to various 
State bounties, will have the desired effect of stimulating pro- 
duction. 
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Glucose, — This is by far the most important of the liquid sweets 
produced and consumed in this country, being extensively used in 
the adulteration of cane molasses and sugar syrups, the manufacture 
of confectionery, the brewing of beer and the making of numerous 
other articles of table consumption. Its chief recommendation is 
its comparative cheapness, but the price is regulated by the abund- 
ance of the corn crop and the market price of corn, which last year 
was much higher than in 1889, and consequently the out-put of 
glucose was smaller. The eight factories that were in operation 
are estimated to have used up about 11,400,000 bushels of corn, 
from which there was obtained about 550,000 barrels, or 27,500,000 
gallons of glucose, against an estimated production the previous year 
-of 50,000,000 gallons. There has been a fair export demand, but the 
oheaper price of German glucose has come in competition with 
American product, and decreased its consumption abroad. 



Consumption, — According to the preceding tables, the total con- 
sumption of cane molasses during the year 1890 amounted to 
51,105,927 gallons, against 45,014,643 gallons the year previous, an 
increase of 6,091,284 gallons, due to the larger cane crop of the 
Island of Cuba, but chiefly to the increased supply available from 
the domestic crop of the Southern States ; of this quantity about 
25,000,000 gallons of foreign were used up in the boiling houses, so 
that after deducting this quantity and adding to the remainder the 
estimated production of sorcrhum, 20,000,000 gallons, and of glucose, 
27,500,000 gallons, the total will show the consumption of liquid 
sweets for the whole country to have aggregated 73,500,000 gallons, 
against 90,000,000 gallons last year. 

The following statement gives in detail the results of the boiling 
operations at the several ports in comparison with previous years : 



1890. 



1889. 



1888. 





Hhds. 
BoUed. 


Tons 
Sugar. 


Hhds. 
Boiltd. 


Tons 
Sugar. 


Hhds. 
BoiUd. 


Tons 
Sugar. 


New- York 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 

Boston 

Portland 


45,150 . 

109,107 . 

15,530 . 

6.219 . 


. 14.109 . 
. 34.095 . 

4,8.53 . 
1,913 . 


. 48.698 
. 86,352 

. 10,400 
8,738 


.. 14,675 . 
.. 26,985 . 

.. 3.050 . 
.. 2.631 . 


. 51.600 . 
. 107,518 . 

. 17,520 . 
12.041 . 


. 16,098 
. 33,654 

6.482 
. 8.761 


Total 


176.006 . 


. 55,000 . 


. 154,188 


.. 47,343 . 


. 188,574 . 


.. 58,840 



The residuum, or black strap, which is the result of boiling, was 
taken for export for distilling purposes, but it is quite impossible 
to determine the quantity exported, as the classification of exports 
by the Custom House includes, also, straight sugar syrups, the pro- 
duct of the sugar refineries, and for which there is a good market 
abroad. The total export of foreign molasses for the year was 
1,008,000 gallons, against 802,988 gallons the year previous. This 
-consisted of re-shipments of West India grades made to Canada, 
and which were considerably larger than last year, as consumers 
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there were willing to pay relatively higher prices than could be 
obtained in this market. 

The total export of black strap and straight sugar syrup for the 
year aggregated 6,000,000 gallons, against 4,937,998 gallons m 
1889. 

So far as the several ports are concerned, the consumption at 
New- York shows a falling off last year of 1,823,521 gallons, while 
at Philadelphia there was an increase of 3,700,000 gallons, and at 
Boston also a slight increase is shown. 

Prices, — The average value of all grades of foreign molasses was 
lower than in 1889. The first sales of boiling were made towards 
the end of January, the opening price being 20f cents for 50° test, 
from which there was a gradual advance during February and 
March until 23^ cents was reached, which proved to be the highest 
price,' but only a few cargoes were sold at that figure, the market 
steadily declining, until in May and again in July sales were made 
at 18 cents. The average for the year, 20.44 cents, was lower than 
since 1887. The average price of New-Orleans was also lower. 

Crop Prospecte, — It is diflicult to formulate any reliable estimate 
of the probable supply of either foreign or domestic. Both are 
contingent upon the yield of the various sugar crops, the saccharine 
value and crystalizable quality of the cane juice, the grade of sugar 
produced, and the relative cheapness of substitutes. The Cuba sugar 
crop promises to be the largest ever produced upon that island, but 
in view of the chantres made by placing molasses upon the free 
list, it is problematical how this will affect the demand for foreign 
molasses. No cargoes of boiling have been imported thus far ihis 
year, nor will any he received until after April 1st, but the quantity 
thus far contracted for indicate that buyers are disposed to move 
with caution, until the experiment of boiling free molasses has had 
a thorough and satisfactory test. The domestic crop of 1890-91 
has been much larger than its predecessor, and has been rapidly 
marketed, so as to reap all the possible advantage of the prices that 
will be current up to April 1st ; but again, the fact that under the 
provisions of the new law molasses will receive no bounty, while 
2c. per pound is paid for sugar, will stimulate planters during the 
next season to extract every ounce of crystalizable matter from the 
cane juice, and hence decrease the quantity as well as the quality 
of the molasses. JStill another question, the solution of which will 
be awaited with no little interest, will be the influence that these 
changed conditions will produce upon the sorghum and glucose 
industries. 
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Range of Prices op Molasses at New- York, Monthly, durino the past 

Two Years. 



1890. 



Months. 



January, 

February, 87 

March, 87 

April, 
May, 
Jane, 
July, 

SeptemI 
October,. . . 
November, 
December, 

Average for the year, i 39.87c. 



New-Orleans. 


T 


>^_A^ 








i Cuba Musco- 


Prime to 


PlAA 


Barbadoes. 


vado 


Refining 


Oioic 


e. 

43 


8« 


(^ 42 


29 






1 50 


•test. 


87 (5?l 


<(i> 


80 


i a)«@ 21 


87 ((& 


40 


86 


fh 38 


29 


((A 


30 


1 21 


^ 2:J 


87 (Jft 


40 , 


35 


((f, 38 


27 


(</J 


30 


21 


(fl> 2:Ji^ 


87 (T^ 


40 , 


85 


(fO 88 


27 


(S^ 


29 


20«r(d 2lVi 


87 («> 


40 1 


25 


(tr^ 36 


25 


H 


29 


. 18 


(fit 20 


37 ^ 


40 1 


25 


u •» 


23 


(i^ 


27 


1 1» 


(S 20 


87 H 


40 ' 


25 


(Tr, 30 


22 


H 


25 


1 1» 


(Si 1» 


87 Cm 


40 


25 


(2i 32 


22 


CfO 


25 


— 


r<d — 


37 fit 


45 


25 


(To 32 


21 


(ft^ 


25 


— 


r^ii — 


♦45 <r^ 


55 


25 


(TiSi 37 


21 


(Tft 


27 


1 — 


u - 


36 dn 


^ 1 


27 


(T/; 87 


21 


<r'> 


27 


— 


(i3 - 


34 (Sj 


m 1 


27 


^ 37 


21 


® 


27 


— 


^ - 



32.00c. 



25.08c. 



20.44c. 



Months. 




January I 38 f?7i 44 

February, i 38 ((f. 42 

March, ^ m (xt 42 

April, : 88 {/A 42 

May I 88 Gh 42 

June, 1 38 ((^ 42 

July j 88 ((fj 42 

August. : 28 (0^ 42 

September, . . 38 dn 42 

October 38 ((U 42 

November I 46 (<(). 48 

December, ' 42 ^ 4.) 



Average for the year,. 



1889. 



Porto 
Rico. 



82 
32 



On 

36 (tc, 

36 6/^ 

36 U 

m (iU 

36 (?/> 

36 («(* 

22 fin 

22 (^t 

22 rt^ 



41.00c. 
♦ New Crop. 



36.0(]c. 



Barbadoes. 



26 (<& 
26 fi/> 
82 fir. 



82.00c. 



Cuba Musco- 


vado, 


Hi lining 


50 


• U»t. 


20 


(P^. 


20^ 


20 


Cff- 


21 


21 


(f? 


26 


25 


(t^ 


29V4 


29 


fir» 


m 


80 


fi(t 


32 


30 


rf/; 


••^1^ 


z 


^ 


— 


— 


(«> 


— 


— 


(^ 


— 



26.11c. 
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THE COFFEE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

AnniKzl Review showing the Import and Consumption of Coffee in 
the United States /or the year ending December 31, 1890, cam- 
pared with the previous two years, 

NEWYORK STATEMENT. 



Rlcp.ivid at Nkw-York 

FROM 



1890. 



1S89. 



1888. 



Bags, €^c. 

Brazil.* 2,084,178 

Marucaibo, 284,251 

Lapiavra, I 125.21W 

Central America, 10i*,r)'>«J 

Savunilla, 92.586 

Angostara 1,415 

Island of Hayti 112,417 

Jamaica, 87,414 

Porto Rico, 1 1,861 

Curacao, i .... 

Cuba 

Manila 

Jara and Sumatra, 121,736 

Singapore, 

Macassar, 76.793 

Ceylon 1,h97 

Holland 33.774 

Other Europe 40,409 

Mexico, &c.,t ■ 51,113 

Total receipts 3, 1 74 ,».9s 

Add stock, January 1, 848.36.5 

ToUI supply, 3,.')23,0<'»3 

Deduct exports, 138,40) ' 

t 8,384.662 
Deduct stock, December 31, . . 236,544 

Taken for consumption, 3,148,118 

Increase, . 

Decrease 



Tons. 

122.600 
15,792 
6.W1 
H,K47 
5,144 
79 
7,t)26 
4.676 
109 



3,382 

2,133 
118 
2,08() ; 
2.38<) 
4,078 I 

183,40r, i 
1K.:^4 I 

201,789 
8,420 I 



193,369 
11,861 



181,508 
6,181 



Iktf/s, <fcc. 

2,07r),.S70 

326,418 

209.224 

130.777 

80,180 

.5,583 

124.402 

40.048 

1.497 



Tons. liBaCft, <Stc, 
122,140 I 2,086,575 i 



1 



I 419 
268,721 , 

.^9.007 
3,711 
27,302 
101,919 
51.415 

3,492.1»93 
233,118 



18.652 ,, 
12.143 
8,.%50 
4,832 

319 'I 
7,497 I 
4,290 
110 



26 
7,438 

i'.oeo 

232 
1,645 
6,455 
3,876 

~198,285 ] 
18,2&8 I 



21*6,252 
236,090 
126,811 
84,614 
8,305 
168.531 



Tom, 
122,740 
16,928 
13,491 
7,925 
5,100 
474 
10.588 



3,726.111 , 
87.300 ' 



3,638.811 
848,365 I 

3,290,446 



211,543 
5,470 



206.073 
18,384 



187,689 
9,467 I 



43,532' 
14,679 ' 

V,678 
142,261 
1,225 
26.518 
3.176 
39,615 
101,852 1 
49,069 ' 


5,441 
1,212 

'"'67 

4,048 

74 

T34 

200 

2,887 

6,025 

8,860 


3,430,183 , 
334,429 


201,289 
16,606 


8,764,612 
118,902 


217,845 
7,481 


3,645,710 
233.118 ; 


210,414 
18,258 


3,412,592 


197,156 
20,094 



Yearly Average Price per 100 Pounds in the New- York Market of 
Fair Cargoes op Brazil Coffee for the last Ten Years. 



1890, |18 03 

1889, IS 30 

1888 15 26 

1887, 18 04 

1886, 10 82 



1885 $9 01 

1884 10 92 

1H83, 10 86 

1882. 9 77 

1881, 12 23 



♦ Rio, 1,516,766 ; Santos, 560,863 ; Ceara, 1,050 ; Bahia, 5,4^9. 
t Mexican, 23,933 ; Mocha, 27,180. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEARS 1888-'89-'90. 



RbOBITCD rROM FORBION 

Ports at 



New- York 

Boston 

Philadelphia... 

Baltimore , 

New-Orleans, . 

Galveston 

San Francisco, 
Other ports 



Total receipts 

Add stock, January 1,. 

Total enpplj 

Deduct exports, 



Deduct stock. December 31, . . . 

Total consumption 

Increase, 

Decrease, 

Per centage 



1890. 


1889. 


1888 


• 


Bag$^ &c.\ 


Tons. 


Bags, cfec. 


Ton*. 


Bag$, <kc. 


Tom. 


3,174,608 


ia3.405 


1 3,492,993 


198,285 


3,430, 18;j 


201,239 


18,932 


1,045 


11,148 


770 


17,496 


1,057 


6.V) 


28 


400 


24 


2iW 


15 


189,706 


11,160 


807,919 


18.114 


206.949 


12,173 


276,374 


18,691 


809,424 


19,892 


264,437 


16,272 


912 


81 


1,500 


125 


11.202 


734 


147,447 


9,215 


144,977 


9,285 


171,604 


10,809 


8,8a3,719 ; 


223.625 


4,268,350 


246.495 


4.102,124 1 


242,299 


455,246 


24.777 


815,138 


18,243 


375,432 1 


19,270 


4,2.V*.965 


248.402 


4,583,494 


264,738 


4,477.556 i 


261,569 


145,324 


8,850 


94.720 


5.919 


126.568 ' 


7,908 


4,113,641 


239..552 


4,488.774 


258,819 


4,350.988 ' 


253.661 


310,260 


16.286 


455,246 


24,777 


315,138 


18,243 


3.803,381 


223,266 t 4,033.528 


234,042 


4,085,850 


235,418 












41,759 




10,776 




1.876 








21.7 




.58 




21.5 



Recapitulation. 



stock at aU Ports, Ut January, 1891. 

At New- York, of Braail, bags, 156,582 

of Maracalbo 2,984 

of Lagnayra, 693 

•' of Mexican, 104 

of Savanllla, 1.570 

of Central American,.. 7,222 

" of Jamaica, 489 

of Java 1,500 

of Macassar mats, 36,500 

of Sumatra, 22,600 

*' of Java, 6,000 

of Mocha, 400 

Total at New- York, pkgs, 236,544 

At Baltimore 24,167 

New-Orleans, 25,462 

Other ports,incIuding San Francisco, 24,087 

Total pkgs. 810,260 

ToUl weight, tons, 16,286 

Stock. January 1, 1890, 24,777 

Decrease in stock, tons, 8,491 



Stock at all Ports, Ut January, 18G0. 

At New-York, of Brazil, bags, 228,568 

of Maracaibo 26,495 

^ " of Laguayra, 12,857 

of Mexican 8,172 

of Savanllla 2,630 

•* of Central American,.. 8,626 

" of Jamaica, 

of Java 2,000 

** of Macassar, mats, 7,500 

" of Sumatra, 61,887 

of Java 180 

** of Mocha, 

Total at New- York pkgs. 848,365 

At Baltimore 38.287 

New-Orleans 39,814 

Other ports, including San Francisco, 28,880 

Total pkgs. 455.246 

Total weight, tons, 24,777 

Stock, January 1, 1889 18,248 

Increase in stock tons, 6,584 
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The relative volume of trade at the several ports is clearly- 
exhibited by the tables on the preceding page, but the following 
table shows the volume of trade in New-Yonc during a period of 
fourteen years : 



Dbliyebies at New- York (including Coastwise Receipts) for the past 

Fourteen Years. 

1B83 tons, 162.71 1 

1882, 163,258 

1881 136.463 

1880 122.995 

1879 127.677 

1878 94,741 

1877, 86,621 



1890, tons, 181,508 

1889 187.689 

1888, 197,156 

1887, 157.380 

1886 189,319 

1885 176,901 

1884, 170,221 



The annexed statement shows the receipts and consumption east 
of the Rocky Mountains for the past sixteen years : 



ReceipUf. Consumption. 

1890 tons, 214,410 .. 213.548 

1889, 257,210 .. 228,742 

1888. 231.791 .. 224,609 

1887 192,302 .. 186,788 

1886, 235.267 .. 240,275 

1885 247,307 . . 235.857 

1884. 230,369 .. 223,502 

1883, 228,063 .. 202,903 



Receipts. 

1882 tons, 221,630 

1881 205,354 

1880 176,581 

1879, 198,010 

1878 147,030 

1877 152,327 

1876 119,550 

1875 157,862 



ConstimptUm, 
211.241 
185.297 
169,416 
179.241 
142.372 
135,906 
135,058 
187,321 



Annual Review of the Coffee Trade op the United States. 

The chief features of the coflFce market during 1890 were the high 
level at which values were maintained throughout the year ; the 
closeness with which supplies were absorbed from the primary 
markets ; the conservat>ve manner in which dealers bought and 
replenished their stocks ; and the considerable falling off shown in 
apparent consumption. During the first six months of the year 
the supply from Brazil was drawn from the last half of a small 
crop, while during the second six months the crop afforded a much 
more liberal supply, but so eagerly was it absorbed, that the high 
prices established during August and September did not ease off 
until the closing month of the year. Speculation in options was at 
no time very active, but a large bull interest, which made considera- 
ble investments during the spring in distant months, was not only 
successful, but also proved to be an important factor in sustaining 
the market, at a period when trade was most active. In other words, 
during the first half of the year the position of actual coffee was bul- 
lish, that is, supplies were comparatively light, and the stocks in all 
terminal markets were gradually shrinking ; but the prospect of an 
unusually large crop to follow and constant increase of estimated, 
imparted a beansh feeling to a majority of buyers in this country 
as well as in Europe, prevented them from stocking up freely, and 
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thereby afforded a better opportunity for the bulls to occupy and 
steadily maintain the position which they had assumed. It proved 
to be another instance of the unexpected coming to pass, for in the 
face of this bearish sentiment and the conservative operations of 
buyers, prices steadily advanced and supplies steadily disappeared 
in the primary as well as the terminal markets. The uncertainty 
regarding the course of political events in Brazil, together with a 
gradual decline in the rate of sterling exchange, was another impor- 
tant factor in shaping the course of trade, since it exaggerated the 
unfavorable features of the outlook, and increased the timid feeling 
among buyers. During the greater part of 1889 and previous to 
the Republic, the rate of exchange ruled at or above par, but after 
the fall of DoM Pedro, it declined to 25c?., and during 1890 fluc- 
tuated with more or less frequency and irregularity between 20^0?. 
and 25cf., a net decline between the highest and lowest of 18 per 
cent. 

One of the most prominent features in the statistical position all 
through the year was the small stock carried in Rio in comparison 
with recent years. During the first six months it was often below 
one hundred thousand bags, and seldom exceeded one hundred 
and fifty thousand, while during the last six months, when the 
receipts from the new crop were heaviest, it only rose on one occa- 
sion to over two hundred thousand bags. This is a significant fact, 
in view of the large supplies that in recent years have often accu- 
mulated in the primary markets, while it furthermore indicates the 
steadiness with which the supply was absorbed as fast as it was 
marketed, and hence the comparative ease with which prices were 
maintained at a high level. In fact, 1890 was a year of small stocks 
in all markets, primary as well as terminal, the available supply in 
Europe having been reduced at one time to the lowest point ever 
known, while in this country distribution was maintained in the 
game rapid -manner, and receipts seldom lingered at the ports of 
entry long enough to create any un wieldly accumulation. 

This last mentioned feature was in a measure due to the change 
that has taken place in the channels through which trade now 
passes. Several firms in this city, who have been largely interested 
in specuhUive operations in the option market, in order to provide 
an outlet for the large deliveries, coming into their possession through 
the liquidation of such transactions, found it advantageous to estab- 
lish a jobbing trade, and during the past year this interest has 
monopolized a much larger proportion of the trade of this country, 
both as importers, jobbers and dealers in options, than in any previous 
year. This centralization has been, of course, at the expense of those 
who heretofore carried on a jobbing and distributive trade at the sea- 
ports. There has been also a radical change in the importing busi- 
ness, a large proportion of the business with Rio and Santos being 
transacted on the basis of firm offers sent hither, so that a large 
proportion of the exports are sold to distributors here before being 
shipped from the primary markets. 

Still another change has been the new trading rules adopted by 
the Coffee Exchange. Heretofore, Brazil coffees were the only 
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descriptions that were a good delivery on Exchange contracts, but 
on and after June 1, 1891, all kinds of coffee will become available 
for such delivery. This change was made in consequence of the 
principal Exchanges in Europe adopting rules which practically 
accomplished the same result, while the Board of Managers in their 
annual report furthermore .explain that the increasing importance 
of the crops of what are known as mild coffees, and the generally 
acknowledged value of any movement that would attract them in 
large quantities to the United States, and more especially to this 
port, were the prime motives that led to the proposal, and influ- 
enced the votes of members. As a wholesome restriction, and an 
earnest of the desire of the Board to enhance the usefulness of the 
Exchange for the distributing trade, the quality of tenderable 
coffee was raised one full grade, i, e.. Standard No. 9 was made the 
lowest quality deliverable on contract, as against Standard No. 10, 
which is T%V^. per pound inferior to the former, and the present 
extreme for deliveries. 

The increased consumption of roasted coffee and the establishing 
of several large roasting establishments in the West has further- 
more contributed towards changing the methods of conducting 
business. It has decreased the number of small buyers of green 
coffee at the expense of the jobbing trade in the seaports, and con- 
sequently increased the number of large buyers, who have been in 
a position to utilize large blocks of stock in almost any position, 
whenever offered upon favorable terms. 

Speculation in options has been comparatively moderate, with an 
occasional spurt of activity, but few wide or rapid fluctuations in 
value. Crop estimates, fluctuations in the rate of exchange, and 
the varying phases of the available supply have been among the 
influences that have affected values, while most of the time there 
has been underneath the market the sustaining hand of a strong bull 
<-^lique, whose object appeared to be to constantly hold up the value 
of the spot month, in order to afford a favorable opportunity for 
jobbing the actual supplies that came into their hands, while at the 
same lime the future months were kept at a discount, that, in view 
of the strong statistical position, discouraged trading on the short 
side. This manipulation of the option market was eminently suc- 
cessful for those on the bull side as well as the few who followed 
their lead, but it resulted in confining speculation within narrow 
limits, and discouraged outside traders from taking an interest. 

The total transactions upon the Exchange for the calendar year 
amounted to 9,733,000 bags, against 14,378,570 bags in 1889, a 
decrease of 4,645,570 bags. 

With respect to the quality of the supply, there was a preponder- 
ance of the lower grades during the first half of the year, grading 
between Nos. 8 and 10, Exchange Standard, while the abundance of 
Caf^ des Aguas resulted in establishing a premium for flat bean 
invoices. The quality of the present crop is much superior, and 
the receipts thus far have averaged a higher grade. 

Supply. — The total importations for the year at the Atlantic and 
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Gulf ports show a decrease of 22,800 tons, or 9.06 per cent., com- 
pared with the previous year, and including: the Pacific Coast the 
receipts are 22,870 tons less tiian last year. The receipts from Brazil, 
which amount to 2,503,353 bags, and comprise about 66 per cent, of 
the total importations, are 211,092 bags less, the falling off being 
about equally divided between Rio and Santos. This was due to 
the smaller supply available from the crop of 1889-90, which proved 
to be even less than foreshadowed by the estimates of a year ago, 
especially with respect to Santos, while as already intimated the 
quality was inferior. The direct importations from the other 
ports of Brazil, Victoria, Bahia and Ceara have been much smaller 
than the year previous. 

The importations from all Venezuelan ports is somewhat less than 
last year, owing to the smaller yield of the crop in that section, the 
total receipts amounting to only 482,790 bags, against 623,628 bags 
the previous year, 627,473 bags in 1888, 507,234 in 1887, and 689,0-28 
in 1886, or the smallest in seven years. About two- thirds of this 
crop is usually shipped to this country, the remainder being absorbed 
by Europe. 

The importations from Mexico, Central America and the West 
India Islands show ^ considerable falling off compared with last year, 
especially from Hay ti, the plantations not having yet recovered from 
the destruction of trees that took place two vears ago. 

The receipts from the East Indies were the smallest since 1887, 
and with the exception of that year the smallest in ten years. The 
supply of genuine Mocha has increased, and is probably the largest 
on record, which is probably due to the fact that higher prices could 
be obtained here than in Europe. The direct importations, how- 
ever, form but a small proportion of the so-called Mocha^ which is 
to be found on sale in nearly every grocery in the country, the bulk 
of which consists of clever imitations, which often deceive even 
the " elect." 

Consumption, — The deliveries for consumption in the United 
States, including the Pacific Coast, amounted to 223,266 tons, which 
is a decrease of 10,776 tons, or 21.7 per cent., compared with the 
previous year. It is scarcely probable, however, that this apparent 
falling off in consumption really indicates that coffee drinkers were 
actually deprived of their wholesome beverage, for a careful con- 
sideration of the condition of trade suggests that this shrinkage 
was more apparent than real. It was due, in the first place, to a 
closer using up of the invisible supply in the country, and the con- 
sequent carrying of lighter stocks by every class of dealer, from 
the largest roaster and importer down to the smallest retailer, and 
in the second place to the increased adulteration of genuine coffee 
with the numerous cheaper substitutes and imitations, in conse- 
quence of the high prices that ruled all through the year for 
genuine green coffee. The manufacture of artificial coffee beans 
has been carried on to a much larger extent than ever before, and 
other well known substitutes, such as peas and beans, have been 
in good demand for this purpose. 
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The following statement gives in detail the receipts, exports, 
stock and consumption fjrom the supplies that entered the port of 
San Francisco. The shipments to the Paci6c Coast from New-York 
and Kew-Orleans, which amounted to 3,693 packages, are not taken 
into account, having been already included in the statistics of the 
Eastern ports : 

Receipts at San Francis('0 for the Year ending December 81. 



From Costa Rica, bags, 

San Salvador, 

(iaatemala, 

Manila, 

Singapore, 

Ceylon, 

Java, 

Brazil 

Sandwich Islands, 

Other countries, 

Total bags, 

Stock, January 1, 

Total supply,... .. 
Deduct exports, . 

Deduct stock, December 31,. . . . 

Consumption. 145,267 140,803 148,941 149,961 

The fpUowing tabulated statement exhibits the monthly ware- 
house deliveries of Rio and Santos from the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
for the past four years : 

1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 

January, bags, 195.891 .. 250,392 .. 183,886 .. 222,629 

February 200,387 .. 220.675 .. 162,268 .. 141,263 

March 191,298 .. 214,334 .. 198,194 .. 234,145 

April 182,725 .. 192,325 .. 214,165 .. 272,357 

May, 162,738 .. 200,019 .. ^23,917 .. 245.061 

June, 172,697 .. 188,514 .. 128,051 .. 103,159 

July, 140.469 .. 241,899 .. 225,349 .. 90,579 

August, 194.605 .. 236.006 .. 218.922 .. 166,151 

September. 193,811 .. 247,839 .. 265,994 .. 200,497 

October 213,806 .. 220,739 .. 248,208 .. 195.608 

November, 192,730 .. 228,381 .. 221,839 .. 176.178 

December, 144,134 .. 208,657 .. 263,579'.. 228,681 

Total, bags, 2,185,291 . . 2,649.780 . . 2,554,372 . . 2,276,308 

The markets of the world have become so closely united by the 
modern facilities for transportation and quick communication by 
telegraph and cable, that in considering the relations of supply and 
demand, it is necessary to take into account all the countries that 
absorb the available export. The consumption of Europe and the 
United States for the past four years has been as follows : 



1890. 

29,230 

46,585 

53,681 

653 


1889. 

18,151 

51,768 

65,462 

306 


1888. 

23,236 

83,159 

55,178 


1887. 

22,193 

41.751 

76,001 

100 


"92 
13,207 


309 
6,190 


294 
7,609 


8,6i8 


'997 
3,002 


'313 
2,478 


"52 
1,793 


**37 
1,449 


147,447 

28,830 


144,977 
31,479 


171.821 
16,191 


144,544 
27,759 


176,277 
6,923 


176,456 
6,823 


187.512 
7,092 


172,808 
6,151 


169,354 
24,087 


169,633 
28,830 


180,420 
31,479 


166,152 
16,191 
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1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 

Europe tons, 384.197 .. 382.535 .. 391,700 .. 364,012 

United States, 2^3,266 .. 234,042 .. 235,418 .. 193,659 

Total, tons, 607,463 .. 616,577 .. 627,118 .. 557,671 

The stocks on the Ist of January for the past four years were as 
follows : 

1891. 1890. 1889. 1888 

Europe tons, 56,742 .. 79,647 ., 81,153 .. 127,850 

United States, 16,286 .. 24,777 .. 18,243 .. 18,246 

Total, tons, 73,028 .. 104,424 .. 99,396 .. 146,096 

The above figures show a decrease in the consumption of this 
<3ountiy and Europe together of 39,114 tons, compared with a 
decrease in 1889 of 10,541 tons. 

Prices, — Fair Rio has so far lost its identity and significance as a 
standard grade upon which to base quotations, that it has become 
necessary, in order to conform to the custom of trade, to adopt the 
same standard grade in calculating the average price for the year 
that is now used not only in all Exchange transactions, but in all 
operations. Fair Rio, which is equivalent to No. 3 Exchange gra- 
ding, and ordinary, which is equivalent to No. 6, have well nigh 
become obsolete terms. No. 7 Exchange standard being the modern 
banis for grading and calculating values. The difference between 
No. 3 and No. 7 is 150 points, so that for the purposes of compari- 
son with previous year, one cent and a half added to the quotation 
for No. 7 will give the equivalent value of No. 3. The year 1890 
was one of high prices, as may be gathered from the fact that the 
average value of No. 7 for the year was 18.03 cents, which would 
make 19.53 cents the equivalent of No. 3, or fair Rio, and not since 
1877 have prices reached that level. The lowest price of the year 
was during the first week in January, 16 J cents, and from that 
figure there was a gradual advance until about the middle of April, 
when No. 7 sold at ISj cents. A slight reaction followed during 
May and June, but in. August there was a second upward move- 
ment, which carried No. 7 up to l\)\ cents. This advance was 
fairly maintained through September and October, but commenced to 
ease off in November, «and the year closed with No. 7 quoted 17^ 
<;ents. The extreme range of fluctuations did not, therefore, exceed 
2\ cents. 

Crop Prospects, — Crop estimates have become such an important 
factor in shaping the course of trade as well as influencing the 
fluctuation of values, that the supply has fully kept pace with the 
increasing demand, and the market is constantly enlivened with the 
views of those who undertake to keep their constituents posted in 
this respect. As the marketing of one crop and the growing of 
another progresses, their estimates, or forecasts of the future, are 
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continually being revised, in order to conform with the new con- 
ditions that arise, or that suggest fresh contingencies, but there i& 
often a wide divergence in the views thus expressed, and their rela- 
tive merits are now judged by the trade chiefly upon the reputation 
of the authority from which they emanate. There is no recognized 
standard authority, and the multiplicity of the estimates that gain 
publicity from time to time make it difficult to select one as a more 
reliable guide than another. Furthermore, there is no established 
method for compiling estimates. In one instance the opinion of 
railroad officials is accepted as u basis, in another the views of 
interior correspondents are collated, while still a third relies upon 
the experience of factors who claim to have made personal inspec- 
tions of the plantations. In a word, the methods pursued in ob- 
taining estimates are as numerous as the estimates themselves, and 
very naturally they are apt to be colored by the inseparable prejudices 
of trade interests. As Brazil furnishes about one-half of the 
world's consumption, it is by far the most important producer, and 
hence the estimated yield of her crops is by far the most important, 
and is watched with greatest interest and closest scrutiny. 

Brazil. — As the crop year extends from July to July, and, there- 
fore, covers the half of two calendar years, it is necessary for the 
purposes of this review, and in order to obtain an intelligent and 
comprehensive view of the situation, to take into consideration 
three crops, namely, the one last completed, from which the supply 
during the first six months of the year was drawn, that now being 
marketed, which supplied the requirements of the last six months^ 
and the one that is now maturing on the trees, and will come upon 
the market on the first of next July. 

First. With respect to the last completed crop, that of 1889-90. 
A year ago estimates foreshadowed a total yield of 4,500,000 bags^ 
and the result would appear to have fully realized these expecta- 
tions, and taking into account the quantity remaining in the interior, 
the estimate must be admitted to have been a close one. llie actual 
receipts for the crop year ending June 30, 1890, amounted to 
2,389,000 bags Rio and 1,871,000 bags Santos, a total of 4,260,000 
bags, thus leaving unaccounted for about 240,000 bags, which is 
probably the quantity left over in the interior. 

The export for the season was distributed as follows : 

From Rio to the United Slates, bags, 1,735,000 

•* " "Europe 560.000 

«• ** Other countries. 146,000 

2,441,000 

From Santos to the United Slates, bags, 490,000 

" Europe, 1,540,000 

«* •* *' Other countries, 31,000 

2,061,000 

Total bags, 4,502,000 

Second. The present crop, that of 1890-91, is so far completed 
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that a reasonably close estimate of its yield can be made. The 
total receipts, up to January 1st, amounted to 1,392,000 bags Rio, 
and 1,988,000 bags Santos, a total of 3,380,000 bags, and it is esti- 
mated that there then remained to come forward 2,100,000 bags at 
both ports. This would make a total crop of 5,500,000 bags, but 
conservative and reliable estimates place the probable yield at from 
five and three-quarters to six millions, with an export of not less 
than five and a half millions. 

Third. The estimates of the growing crop, or that from which 
the supply of 1891-92 will be drawn, are numerous but conflict- 
ing. That the crop will be a heavy one is generally conceded, 
the highest estimates being nine and one-quarter millions for both 
ports, that is, 4,500,000 bags Rio and 4,750,000 bags Santos, and the 
lowest, seven million bags, or 4,000,000 bags Rio and 3,000,000 bags 
Santos. The weight of opinion at this date, March 1st, is in favor 
of eight and a half million bags as the probable yield of the crop, 
but even if this quantity be actually produced the question of most 
importance is how much of it will be gathered and marketed, and 
what quantity will be exported. That will depend almost wholly 
upon price. Should the present high level of prices be maintained it 
will undoubtedly stimulate planters to send every available bag to 
market, and the export under those circumstances might be pushed 
up to six and a half or seven millions of bags, but a decline in 
prices would, on the other hand, tend to reduce the export in view 
of an over abundant crop. 

Venezuela, — It is difficult to obtain reliable information respect- 
ing the crop out-look, chiefly because the information, which comes 
largely from native sources, is not only meagre, but not to be trusted. 
The last crop was a small one, as may be seen from the falling off 
in the quantity exported dunng 1890, but the accounts received 
thus far point to a much heavier yield, and estimates vary from 
700,000 to 800,000 bags, giving an export to this country of not less 
than 600,000 bags. 

Central America and Mexico promise a larger yield this year than 
last, and thus far the receipts have been on a liberal scale. From 
the West Indies, including Hayti and Porto Rico, there will be a 
full average export. 

East Indies. — The latest estimates of the Java crop are 350,000 
piculs Government and 346,000 piculs private, or a total of about 
700,000 piculs. The last Padang crop yielded an export of 67,241 
piculs, of which 57,605 piculs were exported to this country. The 
latest estimates predict a yield of 80,000 piculs for the next crop. 
The yield of the Celebes Islands, known in the trade here as Ma- 
cassar, will be about equal to that of last year. The shipments from 
Manila last year amounted to 76,771 piculs, ag^ainst 93,461 piculs 
the year previous, the bulk of which was absorbed by the continent 
of Europe. Production in the island of Ceylon continues to shrink, 
and no definite information can be obtained respecting the probable 
supply of Mocha. 
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PKICE8 OF BRAZIL COFFEE, No. 7 EXCHANGE STANDARD. IN THE NEW-YORK 
MARKET, DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS. 
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• These prices are for Fair Rio, or No. 3 Exchange Standard, which ia 150 points above No. 1 
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REVIEW OF THE TEA TRADE OF NEW-YORK, 

For the Year 1890. 

A COMPREHENSIVE Fcview of the tea trade of this port must 
necessarily comprise that of the whole continent, for all importations 
.received by way of the Atlantic Ocean enter and pass through the 
port of New- York, and therefore are distributed from this centre. 
It is equally important to take into consideration the BU[)ply 
received by the Pacific Ocean, since the distribution from that side 
of the continent is not confined to the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains, but is pushed to the extreme eastern limit of the conti- 
nent. Furthermore it is also necessary to include Canada, because 
a large proportion of the shipments from China and Japan are 
made with the option of being forwarded to destinations within 
either section, and hence it is impossible to separate the shipments 
with any exactness or apportion the distribution that is actually 
consumed in this country or the British Dominion. In dealing with 
exports, therefore, the shipments to the United States and Canada 
are taken together. 

As the season lasts from June to June, the entire export for the 
present season has not been entirely completed at this date, but the 
quantity remaining to be shipped is comparatively so small that a 
very close estimate can be made of the available supply. The fol- 
lowing table is based upon the latest mail and cable advices received 
up to March 25, 1891, and shows the total estimated export from 
China and Japan for the present, with comparisons for two previous 
years : 

1890-91. 1889-90. 1888-89. 

Japans lus. 46.000.000 .. 40.250.000 .. 39,985.200 

Greens, 16.000.000 .. 14,500,000 .. 15.129,900 

Forraosas, 14,000,000 .. 14.500,000 .. 14,961.000 

Amoys 2,000,000 .. 2,500.000 .. 2,739,800 

Foochows, 3.000.000 .. 2.750.000 .. 2,353,600 

Congous, 8.000,000 . . 7,500,000 . . 5,679,200 

Total, lbs. 89,000,000 . . 81,500,000 . . 80,848,700 

The fluctuation in the value of silver was by far the most im- 
portant factor in the tea trade during the year 1890, for to that 
influence is due the increased supply shown by the above table, 
and the same influence was furthermore responsible for the increased 
cost in primary markets and the higher plane upon which values 
were maintained in this market. At the close of the previous 
season, that of 1889-90, the position of the available supply in thin 
country was unusually favorable, stocks in first as well as second 
hands having been very closely absorbed, and this fact, in connec- 
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tion with the prospective advance in silver and consequently higher 
rates of exchange, had much to do with stimulating early ship- 
ments as soon as the new season opened. The favorable accounts 
thus received from China and Japan, together with the steady 
advance in silver, led to increased activity here all through the 
summer months, and the result w^as that exports were hurried for- 
ward with unusual rapidity and upon a much larger scale than was at 
the time appreciated. The decline in silver, which commenced during 
the latter part of September, and a consequent drop in exchange, 
together with the unsettled condition of financial affairs during 
October, November and December, caused values in this market 
to ease off, but there was no corresponding response in the East, 
and hence, with prices in the two markets steadily drifting apart, 
buying for export ceased, and was not resumed until January, 1891, 
when the primary markets having declined to about the parity 
of values in this country, the remainder of the crop was sent forward. 
Another general feature worthy of attention is the <lecrease in 
the offerings at public auction during the year under review in 
comparison with previous years. Importers would seem to have 
become convinced by past experience that the crop could not be 
satisfactorily distributed by constant pressure through the auction 
room, and consequently have availed of this method of disposing 
of their supplies to a much less extent than heretofore. 'J'he forcing 
of goods into consumption by continual recourse to the auction 
room has had the effect of depressing values without stimulating 
the demand, and hence the tendency has been more towards holding 
8U]iplie8 until the more legitimate requirements of consumption 

Jrovide a natural outlet. There have been relatively but few 
apans sold by auction during the year. 
With respect to consumption there has been an increase during 
the year. The larger importations, which are fully seven million 
pounds in excess of last year, together with the fact that at the 
present time no large stocks are being carried, furnishes conclusive 
evidence that a larger quantity has been used up, not, however, 
because the beverage is gaining in popularity, but rather on account 
of the natural increase in population. That we are not a tea 
drinking people may be gathered from the fact, that for the past 
forty years the per capita consumption of tea in this country has 
remained almost stationary, never having varied much from \\ 
pounds per annum, while that of coffee has steadily increased from 
4 pounds until it has reached about 8^ pounds. 

'J'he abolition, several years ago, of the differential duty of 10 per 
cent, imposed upon all East India produce shipped to this country 
from ports west of the Cape of Good Hope, has been found to op- 
erate to the disadvantage of American tea merchants, since it affords 
an opportunity to British and Canadian importers to hold and dis- 
tribute their supplies upon this market whenever their own mar- 
kets are unfavorable. Accordingly, during the last session of Con- 
giesF, an effort was made to have this law re-enacted, but Congress 
failed to pass the measure. As a consequence, American dealers 
and all connected with the trade will continue at a disadvantage, 
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compared with their English friends and Canadian neighbors, hj 
reason of this uncertain source of supply, whereby the American 
market furnishes a convenient dumping ground for any undesirable 
stock held in Great Britain or Canada. 

With regard to quality, the demand has been increasing for 
the poorer grades of all descriptions, and it is claimed that this 
fact has a neutralizing influence upon the growth of consumption. 
The retail distribution of tea is now so generally carried on upon 
the gift enterprise basis, that, in order to secure a living profit upon 
the package of tea sold, and at the same time cover the cost of the 
present that accompanies it, retailers are obliged to purchase the 
cheaper trash, and there i^^ less opportunity to popularize the bever- 
age by the improvement of quality. 

Taken as a whole, the season was not one of prosperity for im- 
porters, the profits made early in the season having been lost by 
the subsequent shrinkage in values. 

Japans, — The importations this season will be about five or six 
million pounds in excess of the last, the surplus, over forty million 
pounds, being chiefly of very poor quality, but the quality of the 
crop, as a whole, has been fully equal to that of last year. A part of 
the increased exports have gone to Canada. The earlier shipments 
showed a moderate profit, smce, at the opening of the season, the 
market was bare of old stock, and the new crop was quickly ab- 
sorbed on arrival. The later shipments, which were of poorer qual- 
ity and higher cost, showed unprofitable results. 

Greens, — The total export will be l^ger than last year. The 
actual demand seems to have been chiefly centred on Pingsuey and 
the finer grades of Country Greens. The other kinds have been dis- 
tributed only by forced sales, and at extremely low prices. In 
other words, the medium qualities of Country Greens appear to have 
been superseded bv Pingsuey and Japan. The average shipments 
must necessarily show a loss throughout the season, although at 
particular intervals a small profit may have been secured. 

Oolongs, — The stock of old at the end of last season was light, 
and the stimulating influence of high rates of exchange during July 
caused an advance of from 20 to 25 per cent, in prices. As a result, 
new crop on arrival sold at prices that were very satisfactory to im- 
porters. Late in September a re-action took place, and prices gradu- 
ally declined, until, in December, the previous advance had been 
wholly eliminated. During the month of January, 1891, it was 
ascertained that the export would be about three million pounds 
less than the average for the previous ^\q years, which caused a 
sharp upward movement in prices, which showed a gain of 10 to 15 
per cent., but since then this advance has barely been maintained, 
owing to the dullness of trade. Tlie quality has been quite up to 
the average of previous years, and the demand has been chiefly for 
good cargo, with the better kinds neglected. 

Congou, — This description has been in excessive supply through- 
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oat the year, and althous^b participating in the advance last August 
and September, still England supplied us in the course of a few 
weeks with about one million pounds of the lower grades, and con- 
sequently prices declined during the autumn months to a lower 
point than ever before known in this market. Speculation in 
England during January, 1891, had a strengthening influence upon 
this market, and since then prices have ruled about on a level with 
the corresponding period in 1890.. 

India Tea, — The continued efforts of exporters to popularize the 
various descriptions grown and prepared in India have not met with 
much success, and the small shipments of "Assam" and "Ceylon" 
sent hither have been used almost entirely by retail dealers to mix 
with other and lower sorts of Black te:is, in order to produce a 
blend that could be sold profitably under some special brand. The 
capital i>t8 in India who have been interested in this enterprise do 
not seem to have closely studied the tastes of American tea-drinkers, 
for otherwise they would have found but little encouragement in 
such a venture. The English are essentially a tea-drinking people, 
and especially are large consumers of dark-drawing Black tea. 
Such being the case, their tastes are more varied, in catering to 
which the art of blending has been carried to an extent and perfec- 
tion unknown in this country. For the purposes of blending, the 
India teas are far superior to those of China or Japan, because of 
their strong pungent flavor, but it is equally true that in the main 
they are useless as a distinct beverage. In this country light col- 
ored drawing teas are iftost in favor, and therefore, except for 
mixing, India tea gains but few friends. Coffee occupies in this 
country the same relative position as a popular beverage that tea 
does in Great Britain, and hence there is less scope here for the in- 
troduction of new kinds, especially with such characteristics as men- 
tioned above. The actual consumption of Congou te2i%per sem the 
United States has not increased 500,000 lbs. in thirty years, whereas 
that of Oolong and Japan has increased in the same period from 
one hundred to five hundred per cent. 
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REVIEW OF THE WINE AND SPIRIT TRADE OF NEW-YORK. 
For the Year 1890. • 

Thb year 1890 was one of the beat the wine and spirit trade of 
New- York has ever had. The first three months of the year passed 
by without any occurrence of note affecting the trade. On the first of 
April the Distillers' and Cattle Feeders' Trust was re-organized and 
incorporated as a Company, under the name of the Distilling and 
Cattle Feeding Company. On the 3d of April the Hendricks' 
High License bill passed the Senate of this State, but it never got 
any farther, and the Legislature adjourned without enacting any 
laws of general trade interest. On the 28th of April the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down its decision in the so- 
called " Original Package " oases, holding that a State cannot 
forbid the sale within its borders in original packages of merchan- 
dise imported into it from another State or from a foreign country. 

The McKiNLKY tariff bill passed the House of Representatives 
on the 21st of May. On the 28th of that month the " Wilson " 
bill, exempting intoxicating liquors from the action of the " Original 
Package " decision of the Supreme Court, passed the Senate. This 
bill was so evidently absurd that it failed to pass the House, and on 
the '22d of July a substitute for it was adopted, which afterwards 
became a law. This provides that when any imported article of 
commerce is held or offered for sale in any State, it shall then be 
subject to the laws of that State. A number of contlicting decisions 
have been rendered under this law, and the services of the Supreme 
Coui*t will have to be called into requisition again to clear up the 
muddle. On the 27th of May the report of the Conference Com- 
mittee on the Customs Administrative bill was adopted, and the bill 
became a law, to take effect August Ist. It has worked very badly, 
and given an immense deal of unnecessary trouble and vexation to 
merchants. One of the first duties of a changed administration will be 
to repeal it and to sul)stitute more convenient and practical regulations. 
Early in September Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, in the Senate, introduced 
a number of amen^lnients to the report of the Finance Committee on 
the tariff bill then pending, increasing the duties on sparkling wines 
to $10 per dozen, on still wines to 75 cents per gallon, on spirits to 
$3 per gallon, etc. On the 8th of the same month the same Senator 
offered an amendment increasing the duty on domestic distilled 
spirits to $1.25 per proof gallon. 

The Legislative Committee of the Wine and Spirit Traders' 
Society went to Washington immediately, and, after a month's 
<;onstant and very laborious work, succeeded in having the advance 
brought down far lower than could re;is(>nably have been expected. 
The tax on domestic spirits was left at the old rate, as was the duty 
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on still wine ; the duty on foreign spirits was reduced to $2.50, and 
that on sparkling wine to $8 per dozen. The Committee were ably 
seconded in their work by a member of tlie Society who was at that 
moment in Paris. The changes in the bill brought about by the 
Society effect a saving to the consumers of the country of some 
113,000,000 per annum. The bill was signed on the Ist of October,, 
and went into effect on the 6th. The " Sweet Wine " bill also be- 
came a law. It provides that manufacturers of sweet wine may use 
for the fortification of their sweet wines brandy distilled from grapes, 
without the payment of tax. 

Tax was paid during the fiscal year on 85,000,000 proof gallons 
of domestic distilled spirits. The production of the country during 
the same period was 109,275,928 proof gallons. 

The trade of the country was prosperous, and prices ad- 
vanced steadily till about the middle of the year, when dealers 
began to grow apprehensive regarding the amount of the current 
production, and things continued in this position till November, 
when the situation was accentuated by a widespread flurry in money,, 
which brought about a sharp decline, which has not yet been re- 
covered. Some failures have occurred, but they may all be tiaced 
to over-trading, and the business is undoubtedly generally in a per- 
fectly healthy condition. The only thing in sight calculated to 
cause any anxiety is the apprehended over-production of the 
coming season. The trade has, however, been well informed in re- 
gard to the position, and has, as a rule, acted very conservatively,, 
so that the evil will, at least, be much mitigated. 

Bordeaux and Burgundy, — One of the most important and 
gratifying showings of the year is the large increase in the importa- 
tion of Bordeaux and Burgundy wines. When it is taken into con- 
sideration that almost all of the wine that is shipped from the Bor- 
deaux and Burgundy districts to this country is made up of winea 
that are classed beyond the ordinary, the increase at this port in 
one year of 135,000 gallons in bulk and nearly 25,000 cases can 
be fully appreciated. The importations at New-York for the j)a8t 
four years were as follows : 

In laood. In gla»a. I In wood. In f/last, 

UaJlong. Dozens. Gallons. Duzent, 



1887, 495,500 .. 107,010 1889 447,580 .. 101,235- 

1888, 480,180 .. 111,045 i 1890, 582,940 .. 124,200 

Champagne. — The importations of champagne during 1890 were 
much larger than they have ever been before in the history of the 
trade. At New-York the receipts amounted to 342,867 dozens, or 
57,563 dozens more than has ever been received before in any pre- 
vious year. The totals for the United States foot up to over 400,000 
dozens, which shows an increase of over 75,000 dozens, as compared 
with the importations of last year, and exceeds the receipts of 1888 
by nearly 125,000 dozens. The enormous and steady increasi* in 
the consumption of champagnes clearly denotes that the people 
of this country are prosperous, and that the refining influences that 
wealth usually brings have proved a powerful factor in educating: 
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the taste of the afflaent to appreciate the delicacy and merits, together 
with the beneficial effects that the wine possesses and produces. On 
all state and festive occasions champagne has been accepted by us 
as the wine that crowns the feast, and it does not take a prophet or 
the son of a prophet to see that the demand will increase in proportion 
to the development of the country. The following are the importa- 
tions at New- York since 1887 : 



1887, dozens. 238,178 I 

1888 249,402| 



1889, dozens, 284,918 

1890, 342,867 



Cette, — The receipts of Cette wines for the year show a large in- 
crease over the year 1889, but they are below those of 1888. The 
comparative receipts at this port are given by the annexed figures : 



1887 galls. 154.600 I 

1888. 132, 740 I 



1889, galls. 68,630 

1890, 125,765 



Madeira, — Madeira is the only wine received from abroad that 
shows a decrease in the importations during 1890, as compared with 
the receipts of the past four years. The total quantity that reaches 
us is so small that a falling off of even one thousand gallons is a 
serious matter : 



1887 galls. 14.706 I 

1888, 14,620 I 



1889.. 
1890,. 



.galls. 



10,468 
9,126 



Sherry, — The receipts of sherry at this port during the year 
amounted in round numbers to 835,000 gallons. This is nearly two 
hundred thou.sand gallons more than we received last year, and ex- 
ceeds the importations of any previous year since 1883. This ad- 
vance is especially noteworthy, as it shows that the consumption of 
sherry fully keeps pace with the increased demand in this country 
for foreign wines in general : 



1887 


In wood. 
Oallons. 

594.915 


In glass. 
Dozens. 

770 
576 


1889, 


In wood. 
OaUons. 

.... 657.998 


In glass. 

Dozens. 

1,182 


1888, 


.... 665,296 


1890, 


.... 834.595 . 


1,082 



Port, — The importations of port wines during 1890 are largely 
in excess of what has ever been received before in any one year, 
and show a steady and ever increasing demand for this wine. A 
curious and striking feature of the receipts of port wine is the man- 
ner in which the imports increase. By referring to the following 
table and the reports of previous years it will be seen that the im- 
portations run along evenly for a few ye^rs; then there is a marked 
mcrease, which coniiniies for a time ; then another jump in the fig- 
ures, which peculiarity seems quite independent of dull or good 
times. The following are the importations at this city since 1887 : 

In ivood. In glass. 

Gallons. Dtasns. 

1889 81.290 .. 1,014 

1890, 111,787 .. 2,330 





In wood. 
Galloit*. 


In glass. 
Dozens. 


1887 

1888 


80.529 

... 81.134 


.. 1.617 
. . 1,958 1 
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German and Hungarian Wines, — The steady and persistent 
growth of the consumption of German and Hungarian wineH in the 
United States cannot but bring joy to the shippers of the Father- 
land. It now takes seven figures to denote the quantity in bulk 
that reaches this port, and places the amount far ahead of the wines 
that are imported from any other country. The figures that follow 
give the receipts at New-York for the past four years : 



1887, 


In wood, 
QuUons. 

894,200 . 


In glass. 
Dozens. 

. 59,541 
. 61,604 


1889 


In wood. 
Gallons. 
883 051 . 


In glass. 
Dozens. 

. 79,701 


1888. 


... 956,120 . 


1890, 


1,121,960 . 


. 79,766 



It'ilian Wines, — It is but a few years since the wines of Italy 
were known to but comparatively few in the United States ; but 
to-day the bottle with the long, thin neck and corpulent body is a 
familiar sight in almost all of our well-known restaurants and 
hotels. That the wines have merit, and are becoming daily more 
appreciated and popular, is very well illustrated by the increased 
yearly receipts at New- York, as given in the following figures : 



In wood. 
Oalltms. 

1887 71,020 

1888, 69,210 



In glass. \ 
Dozens. \ 



In wood. 
Gallons. ' 



20,455 1889 90,:M0 

35,63T|1890, 100.490 



In glasM, 
Dozens. 

81,876 
42,890 



Spanish Red, — The importations of Spanish red wines during 
1890 aggregate 247,790 gallons. This is the largest quantity that 
has reached this port since 1887 : 



1887 galls. 138,610 

1888, 224,905 



1889, galls. 171 ,905 

1890, 247,790 



Brandy, — Not since 1883 have the importations of brandy been 
as heavy as in 1890. ^I'he increase is in a great measure owing to 
the large importations made during the fall in anticipation of an 
increase in the duty. With the present excessive tariff the outlook 
is not very promising for the product of Cognac. The importa- 
tions at this port for the last four years are : 



1887, 


In tcood. 
Gallons. 

195,635 . 


In glass. \ 
Dozens. 

. 46,697 1889 


In wood. 
Gallom. 

196,970 . 


In glass. 
Dozens. 

. 45,189 


1888 


.... 208,332 . 


. 42.290 1890, 


250,603 . 


. 52,149 



British Gin, — The imports of British gin show a steady and 
increasing demand for these goods. The importations in both bulk 
and bottled were larger during 1890 than they have ever been 
before in any single year. * We append the receipts at New-York 
since 1887 : 



1887 


In wood. 
GaUons. 

25,533 . 


In glass. 
Dozens. 

, 12.436 
. 11,307 


1889 


In wood. 
GaUons. 

38,608 . 


In glass. 
Dozens. 

, 19,167 


1888 


80,298 . 


1890, 


41,918 . 


. 19,426 



Holland Gin, — During the last five years the repoits show a 
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very slight difference in the receipts of Holland gin. The small 
increase for this year is occasioned principally by the importations 
made during October in anticipation o{ the advance in the tariff. 
The following table gives the importations at New-York : 



1887 


In wood. 
Oailons. 

249,444 . 


In glass. 
Cases. 

. 13,688 
. 16.017 


1889, 


In wood. 
Oailons. 

243,479 . 


In glass. 
Cases. 

. 15.284 


1888 


.... 235,563 . 


1890. 


265,006 . 


. 15,486 



ISt, Croix Rum. — The receipts of St. Croix rum for 1890 were 
larger than they have been since 1887. The total importations at 
New- York from 1887 are given in the following table ; 



1887. 
1888, 



.galls. 



20,650 I 
9,723 I 



1889, galls. 14,545 

1890, 20.092 



Jamaica Rum, — The importations of Jamaica rum show a marked 
increase over the preceding year in both bulk and cases. The 
receipts in wood are lartrer tnan they have been since 1886, and the 
number of cases imported is greater than for the past ten years, 
llie importations at New- York were : 



In wood. 
Gallons. 

1887 60,460 

1888 52,511 



In glass. I 
Dozens. 



In wood. 
Gallons. 



1,190 1889 45,233 

976| 1890, 59,424 



In glass. 
Do&ens. 

736 
. 1,577 



iScotc/i a7id Irish Whisky, — The following table shows arrivals 
at this port of Scotch and Irish whiskies. In tlie face of the high 
import tax imposed, there is an increase in both bulk and cases 
for 1890 : 

In glass. 
Dozens. 

9.016 



In wood. 
Gallons. 

1887 89,144 

1888 85.164 



9,023 



In wood. 
Gallons. 

1889 35.650 

1890, 87,866 



In glass. 
Dozens. 

10,618 
14,562 



Cordials. — There are no goods dealt in by the trade that have 
*»hown so astonishyig an increase in the importations as cordials. 
Within two years the receipts of these goods have nearly doubled. 
The following table gives the arrivals at New-York since 1887 : 



1887 cases, 28.811 I 

1888, 84,784 | 



1889 cases, 44,452 

1890, 63,529 



Ale and Beer, — The importations at New- York of ale and beer 
show an. increase in both bulk and bottled. From the following 
table of the importations at New- York this will be seen to hold 
good for both British ale and stout and for German beer : 





Packages 
in bulk. 


Packages 




Packages 
in bulk. 


Packages 




botUed. 




bottled. 


British, 1889,. 


. 12,885 


. . 50,712 


British. 1890.. 


. 12.818 


.. 69,787 


German, 1889,. 


. 42,680 


.. 1,097 


German, 1890,. 


. 52,290 


. . 2,042 



California Wines. — The receipts of California wines by water 
during 1890 are far in excess of what they have ever been before. 
The consumption of these wines throughout all the States east of 
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the Rockj Mountains is yearly increasing with giant strides, and if 
the demand continues to grow in the same proportion in the future 
it will be a question of a very few years before the present yearly 
production of California will be considerably below what will be 
required. The receipts at New- York since 1887 were : 

1887 galls. 1,810.813 I 1889 galls. 8.279.665 

1888. 2.818,029 1 1890 8.608.640 

The shipments of wine from California by rail during 1890 
amounted to 4,910,629 gallons, and in 1889 to 4,417,445 gallons. 

California Brandy, — The receipts of California brandy at New- 
York, direct by sea or by the way of the Isthmus, amounted during 
the year to 230,018 gallons, an increase of 75,544 gallons over 1889: 



1887. galls. 35,316 

1888, 88,689 



1889, galls. 154.474 

1890, 230.018 



The shipments of brandy by rail from California during the year 
amounted to 400,000 gallons ; 222,536 gallons in 1889. 

Whisky^ {domestic) — The arrivals of domestic whisky at New- 
York during 1890 fall slightly behind those of 1889, but compare 
favorably with the receipts of the three previous years : 

1887 barrels. 85,842 I 1889 barrels, 100,640 

1888 85,851 | 1 890, H7.433 



Imports op Champaonb into the Port op New- York for thb last Sec 

Years. 

1890. 

Brands. J)oz. 

BoucWSec, 2,5W 

Clicquot. Eugene 1,000 

Cllcqaot, Ponsardin Veuve. .... 22,699 

Delbeck & Co 5,377 

Due de Moutebello 2,2tt2 

Oiesler & Co 2,545 

Gou let, George 10,103 

Heidsieck, Piper, 47,610 

Heidsicck & Co 12.H44 

HeidBieck. Charles 2,007 

Irroy, E. & Co 5.588 

lAurent, Eugene & Co., 1.489 

Mofit & Chandon 19. 1 18 

Mumm, G. H. & Co 76,130 

Mumm, Jules & Co., 10.975 

Perrier^ouel & Co 24,:J65 

Pominery & Greno 71,808 

Rocderer. Louis, 10,177 

Gold Lack 810 

Cond6 ^^ec 46:3 

Bruch-Foucher & Co.. 393 

CordonRoee, 270 

P. Duchatel & Co., 253 

Sundry Brands 1 1 ,987 

Totals. 342,867 



1889. 


1888. 


1887. 


1886. 


1886. 


Doz. 


Doz, 


Doz, 


Dot, 


Doz. 


2,403 


2,022 


8,959 


8,190 


1,750 


1.327 








.... 


17,950 


15,031 


13,975 


14.818 


15,410 


4.521 


4,991 


4.438 


8,488 


3,340 


2,124 


2,U'3 


2,020 


1,793 


2,054 


2,630 


2,630 


3.820 


2.225 




5,007 


5,581 


5,902 






44,010 


41,,'^>00 


87.010 


31,320 


:i2,36S 


8,80S 


7,110 


4,792 


4,762 


3.236 


3.24H 


8.618 


5,119 


2,150 




4,897 


4.258 


2,850 


2,855 


2.205 


1,220 


1,276 


1,390 






15,957 


10,175 


8,677 


5,070 


5,690 


54,900 


47,052 


46,200 


46,906 


51.365 


8.396 


6.965 


5.920 


5,328 


3.02» 


23,510 


23,335 


23,181 


14.686 


8,824 


57,929 


48,599 


48,622 


38,740 


28,28T 


10,250 


6,145 


4,100 


2,132 





15.8:)6 16,931 16,4a3 28,295 

284,918 249,402 238,173 206,695 



35,424 
188.087 
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REVIEW OFTHE CHEESE AND BUTTERTRADESOF NEW-YORK, 
For the Year 1890. 



The Cheese Trade.-— Comparative Stocks of Cheese in Store on 

January Ibt. 

1891. 

N. Y. City, boxes, 99,600 

N. T. SUte 70.000 

Albany, Troy and RocLester, 6,300 

Boston, 30,000 

Philadelphia 21,000 

Baltimore 12,600 

Pittsburgh, 17,000 

Cincinnati, 8,500 

Chicago 65.000 

St. Louis, 7,000 

Ohio 40,000 

Wisconsin and vicinity 36,000 

Pennsylvania, (full cream,) 2,000 

Canada^. 200.000 

Liverpool 1 66, 200 

London, (without Smithfield,) 73.000 

Afloat, 33,000 

Totals, boxes, 887,100 



1890. 


1889. 


1888. 


128,621 


187,782 


185,261 


80.500 


45.000 


60,000 


7,750 


8,854 


7,200 


80.000 


80.000 


26,000 


22,000 


25,000 


20,000 


19,600 


19,000 


16,760 


17,700 


12,500 


18,000 


6,100 


8,300 


7,700 


75,000 


69,000 


66,800 


7; 200 


6,600 


8,000 


35,000 


85.000 


80,000 


45.000 


40,000 


85,500 


3.500 


3.000 


8,000 


200,000 


90.000 


160,000 


140,500 


121.200 


128,860 


55,000 


45,000 


96,000 


50,000 


60,000 


88,184 



928,471 766,186 834.186 



Receipts and Exports op Cheese, with Range op Prices at New-Tork, 

DURING THE YeAR 1890. 

Ramob or Prices tor Finest Graobs, ik 
Cents, per lb. 

-M/^«n.t>. JiecHpU. ExporU. State Ohio Creamery 

MOHTHs. pj^^ £^ Factoiy. Factory. Skims. 

Jwrnarj 66,997 8,213,895 — (^ lO^ — (^ 10 1H&^ 

February 46,916 2,409,495 - (& 10^ — (^ 10 1J4@1H 

March 62,478 2,109,461 1094(ttllJ4 10 ((0 10^4 1^®1J4 

April 88,287 2.271,192 - (^i 11^ ^<S^m4 1^@1H 

May 126,167 4,092,635 8%(0ll — @ 10 1 ® 1J4 

June 288.168 12,863,035 8^ (& 9 7 @ 7^ 

July 892,067 16,103,959 7^4^ 8% ^ (^ 7 

August, 248,270 6,780,451 79^(8. 8f4 6 ® 7 

September, 223,442 8,059.916 9^ (ct i»H 8 (8» 9 

October 229,438 6,917,837 9^(^10 8^ @ 9 

November, 152,882 4,148,889 9%(tt 9% 8^ <gi 9^ iH(S^^H. 

December, 123,160 5.406.772 — ® ^^ — (3^ 9^ \M^M 

Totals for 1890, 1,986,217 75,277,037 Av'g 9 3-6c. Av*g 8 3-5c. Av'g 1 3-7c. 

Totals for 1889. 1,981,016 &4,855,158 " 10 l-3c. " 9J^. »♦ 16.7c 

The year 1890 opened .with moderate supplies of cheese on hand 
and a fairly steady feeling among holders of line and fancy grades, 
but with only a very moderate demand from any source, and some 
weakness was apparent in medium and common qualities. The best 
State factory was selling at lO^c, and Ohio tlats were dragging at 10c. 
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for top quality, which was none too good. There was no material 
change in these prices during January and February, but the demand 
gradually became more active, both from home trade buyers antl ex- 
porters, the latter taking out a large (quantity of under grades in range 
of 5 @ 9^c., paying up to 10 @ 10^0. m instances for line quality. By 
the middle of February grades ot full cream cheese under 9 @ 9^c. 
were prelly well reduced, and the tone of the market gradually 
strengthened, leading to an advance in top qualities during March, the 
best JState reaching U^c. by the end of that month. 'J'he advance cut 
the export movement down considerably, but there was enough call 
from local and out of town dealers to give the market pretty good 
support, and early in April there was some revival of export inquiry 
under higher foreign cables. There was little further change in the 
value of old cheese until the stock had been pretty well eihausted,. 
but early in May, under increasing supplies of new, the remaining 
stock was more urgently offered and made some decline, best grade 
of State falling back to lie. 

Ohio flats syni[)aihized but little in the advance in State factory 
during March, ujaking a gain of only about ^c, the demand for 
them oeing very light. 

New cheese appeared early in April and met an unusually good 
demand from exporters, prices opening at 10 @ lt»Jc. for fulk cream, 
7 @ 9Jc. for part skims, and 3 (a) 5c. for closely skimmed stock. 
Under increasing supplies, however, exporters gradually reduced 
their bids, and sellers were obliged to accept easier prices. The de- 
cline which set in shortly after the opening of the season for new 
continued w'ith scarcely any check until early in June, when the 
best State factory had fallen to sjc. Early in June there was a 
slight re-action in prices, under njoderate receipts of strictly tault- 
less stock, and by the 17th of the month best State factory had 
worked up to 9c., but the price was a momentary one, and immedi- 
ately following that date a period of general deprtssiou set in, which 
continued, with only momentary periods of activity, throughout 
most of the summer. Prices gradually settled to T^c, by the end of 
July. Foreign advices were generally discouraging, and the situ- 
ation of the market was as a rule " flat, stale and unprofitable." 
Early in August a strike of freight handlers on the New-York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad caused serious delays in the 
receipt of shijmients from the interior, which continued until late 
in the fall, oftentimes proving a serious interruption of regular 
business. Pi ices turned upward in August, and by the tir^t of 
September had i cached 9^c. for best State factory, but while home 
trade followed the improvement fairly, the export demand was ma- 
terially checked, and a slight re-action to 9^0. followed. Later in 
September, however, a more confident feeling set in, under the influ- 
ence of stronger interior markets, and prices gradually worked 
upward, reaching 10c. by about the middle of October. Subse- 
quently prices eased off about ^c, and the market held about steady,^ 
with only fractional changes up to the close of the year. The year 
closed with quiet trade, but moderate stocks available, and a gen- 
erally hopeful feeling among holders. 
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Thb Botter Trade. 

Rbcbifts and Exports of Butter, with Range op Prices at Nkw-York, 
DURING the Year 1890. 

RAMeB or Pbicbs for rvs^vt Oradss, in 
Cents, pbr lb. 

Months. RtceipU, BxpoHt. Slate Dairy. Western Western 

Pkgs. Lbs. Creamery. Tubs db Palis. Dairy. Factory. 

Jannary, 118,84« 2,086,800 281^(^29 18 (^21 16 @ 18 16 (3^18 

Febmary, 128.768 1,666,482 28^® 29 17 @^ 18 16 (^ 17 17 (^18 

March, 125,411 1,599,155 25^^28 23 ® 24 — ® 18 18 © 19 

April 135,513 1,365,297 20 (g) 23 18 @ 20 18 (^ 16 10 (^ 16 

May 188,461 1,626,996 15 @ 20 14 ©18 10 (^ 12 9 © 10 

Jnne 888,807 2,698,091 14?^ @ 17 14 (81 15 10 ©11 9>i^ @ 10 

July, 269,748 1,328,748 17^ © 18 — @ 16 — ©11 10 ©10^ 

AagQSt. 144,217 823,234 18 ©25 16 ©20 11 ©14 10^ © 13 

September, 167,819 2,198.668 23 (^ 25 20 © 21 14 © 15 — © 13 

October, 144,131 1,421,259 28>^©25Jii21 ©28 15 ©17 13 ©14 

November 121.491 955.509 26^ © -.'9 24©26 17 ©20 l6©20 

December,..^. 128,242 915,658 — ©80 —©26 20© 81 22©28 

Totals for 1890 1,890,949 18,620,847 Av'g23^. Av*gl9 4-5c. Av*g 15c. Av*g 14>^. 

Totals for 1889,.... 2,044,448 20,254,184 " 23V^c. " 21 3-5c. *' 16 1.6c. *' l.'i^c. 

Butter, — The opening of the year found the market in rather 
poor shape. Enough fresh hutter was arriving to supply the 
moderate consumptive requirements of the trade, a large part of 
the summer and fall make of State goods was held in the interior 
by farmers and creamery men awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to unload, and a very heavy stock of Western summer-made butter 
was in store here — estimated by competent parties at 160,000 pack- 
ages. Fresh receipts were averaging about 28,000 packages a week, 
the home demand was more or less affected by the sickness of so 
many of our citizens from " La Grippe," and holders offered every 
possible encouragement to the export trade. European orders were 
coming to hand with some freedom, and about 25,000 packages 
were sent abroad during January. This helped some, of course, 
but it did not seem to afford much relief at the time, as the accu- 
mulation on hand was so burdensome. Current prices early in 
January were 28 @ 29c. for extra Elgin creamery, 24 @ 27c. for 
good to fancy marks of Iowa, Wisconsin, &c., 17 @ 18c. for best 
Western held creamery, 21c. for finest fall made State dairy tubs, 
19 @ 20c. for extra entire dairies, 18c. for fancy firkin dairies, 
18 @ 20c. for choice imitation creamery, and 17 @ 18c. for highest 
grade fresh factory. A great deal of stock, from all the various 
makes, was offering lower, say from 16c. down to 6 @ 7c. for 
common dairy and factory. The extreme dullness of trade caused 
a very strong pressure to sell, and prices on everything but the 
highest grades of fresh table butter declined steadily. By February 
Ist held creamery and State dairy had fallen 2c. per pound, medium 
and good grades of fresh stock were Ic. lower, and fancy fresh 
table sorts were held steady only by lighter supplies of such. An 
litter lack of confidence characterized the general trading. Buyers 
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were anwilling to lay in any stock ahead, and holders had lost all 
hope of saving anything out of the wreck. Other markets were 
looked to with some anticipation of wants, but it took only a short 
time to develop the fact that neighboring cities were as badly off 
as we were, and desired to unload their surplus rather than buy 
more. Additional evidence was furnished that the make of butter 
during the summer and fall of 1889 was simply enormous — far 
ahead of any previous year in the history of the trade — so large, in 
fact, that the influence on the following year's business was of a 
most depressing character. Late in January the demand for best 
sorts of fresh butter improved a little, the variable weather in the 
producing sections lessened the proportion of tine goods, and the 
market stiffened just a trifle on these. But for the great bulk of 
the stock, both fresh and held, the situation went from bad to 
worse. Farmers in this State crowded forward their dairies — 
16,000 packages arriving in two weeks — and, under a strong 
pressure to find increased outlets for the goods, prices became of 
secondary consideration. During March there was a gradual 
increase in the supply of fresh creamery from the West, as well as 
of fresh dairy from this State, and there was a steady decline in all 
qualities during the month. 

On April 1st a few favorite marks of Elgin creamery were going 
into special channels at 24^ @ 25c., but other Western creamery of 
fancy quality was offering freely at 23c., and fair to choice grades 
were abundant and very weak at 17 @ 21c. The best of the State 
dairy tubs, from all new milk, were selling slowly at 22c., and finest 
fresh Western factory was down to 17 @ 18c. Held Western cream- 
ery went begging for customers at 7 @ 15c.; old State dairy drag- 
ged heavily at 10 @ 17c., latter only for a few exceptionally fine 
goods suitable for the Southern order trade. Small lots of fine June 
ladles sold at 7^ @ 8c., but the bulk of the stock of old Western 
packings was offeiing at 5 @ 7c. without attracting buyers. The 
exceedingly unprofitable business of the fall and winter took all the 
courage out of both the buying and selling interests, and there was 
no disposition to hold the market up. In consequence, the spring 
decline came much earlier than usual, and the price of finest fresh 
creamery fell below 20c. before the 15th of April. But the supply 
did not increase as much as was expected, the very low rates cur- 
rent caused a larger consumption, and during the last half of April 
the market was active on fresh table grades, prices making a slight 
recovery. The season proved to be fully two weeks late, and it was 
not until the first week in May that receipts ran up to 35,000 pkgs.; 
but at that time the creameries in this State were all in operation, 
the West was turning out large quantities of full-grass stock, and 
our market was just enough better than other Eastern distributing 
points to attract the largest share of the make this way. There 
was no element of speculation anywhere, and the hand-to-mouth 
policy adopted by local buyers caused some accumulation, and 
prices again turned downward. The decline continued without 
much if any check until the beginning of the second week in June, 
when values got down to the lowest point reached in many years. 
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The highest grade creamery from any section was selling at 
14 @ 14^0., including the big blue pails from this State — once so 
popular, but now fast going out of favor — ^and many lots of West- 
ern which would pass inspection as Extras sold at 13^. Fancy 
State dairy was down to 14c., best marks of imitation creamery 
were going at lie, and choice fresh full-grass factory at 9^0. 
Thousands of packages of the lower grades were forced to sale at 
10 @ 12^c. for fresh creamery, and 6 @ 8c. for factory. With such 
low prices for fresh goods, it was simply impossible to move any 
quantity of the old stock. Such sales as were made were on the basis 
of 4 @ 6c., including creamery, dairy and factory, and the losses 
incurred were enormous. 

Early in June the export trade became a factor of decided im- 
portance. Shippers found that they could put American butter in 
the European markets in competition with fresh goods from any 
other country, and there was very free buying of creamery at 
9^ @ 14c., mainly at 11 @ 13c. ; imitation creamery at 9 @ ll^c, 
and Western dairy and factory at 7 @ 1:0c. During the second 
week in June 13,000 packages were sent abroad, which were fol- 
lowed by about 18,000 packages within the next two weeks. Fine 
quality and low prices also induced some speculative demand, and, 
while operators were cautious, having in mind the disastrous ex- 
perience of last season, they felt that values were safe enough to 
warrant putting away a portion of the surplus stock. Coupled with 
these favorable influences was a very large consumptive demand, 
and the market became active, prices turning upward. At first the 
advance was slow, but the trade kept up so well that the improve- 
ment became more marked, and by June 25th the best sorts were 
up fully 2c. per lb. Fancy State creamery was selling at 16 J @ 17c., 
Extra Elgins at 16 @ lejc, choice to fancy other Western at 
14 @ 16c., finest State dairy half -firkin tubs at 15c., choice marks 
of imitation creamery at 12 @ 13c., and standard full-grass factory 
at 10c. Then followed quite a long period of dullness. European 
advices were less encouraging, and exporters cut their shipments 
down to small lots. Warm weather made a good many of our 
citizens seek cooler resorts by the seashore or in the (jountry, and 
the local consumption suffered materially. But the quality of the 
butter ran off very much, owing to hot weather in the producing 
sections, and the s*maller proportion of really tine table grades forced 
a slight advance in these ; the bulk of the stock dragged heavily, 
and there was a widening of values all along the line. 

Only slight changes marked the course of the market up to the 
second week in August, when a large falling off in receipts, strong 
Western advices and more disposition on the part of buyers here to 
trade, put the situation in a good deal better shape. Prices ad- 
vanced to 20c. for extra Western creamery, with a corresponding 
improvement in all other kinds. It became evident that the sum- 
mer's make, in this State as well as throughout the West, was fall- 
ing far short of last year, and a feeling of some confidence pervaded 
the market. Light receipts kept the market active and firm, and by 
the close of August the best State creamery was up to 25c., and 

D 
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gilt edge Western to 24c. Fresh factory found ready buyers at 
10 @ 120.9 ^^^ there was free trading in June factory at 12e. for 
best tube, and 18c. for firkins. The long drouth in the West was 
broken before the middle of August, and copious rains brought the 
pastures along so nicely that the make of butter soon began to in- 
crease, and the first week in September our receipts ran up to 42,000 
packages. Buyers had anticipated their wants somewhat, and the 
demand did not increase with the supply, so that it was not long 
before there was quite a surplus of fresh table grades, and prices 
settled back 2c. per pound. During October the market remained 
very quiet ; high grades improved a little as the month advanced,, 
but no strength was reflected on other qualities, and the position on 
the whole was not very satisfactory. Then came one of the re- 
markable changes which the New-York market is noted for. From 
some unaccountable reason the receipts fell to 30,000 packages or 
less a week, trading become very active and prices climbed up 
rapidly. The highest point was reached about December 12, when 
Elgin creamery and a few other Western goods sold at 30c. Fancy 
stock was so scarce that other qualities came in for a good share of 
the trade, and firmness characterized the entire market. Fancy 
June creamery found buyers at 23 @ 24c., and the gooJs made such 
a handsome profit that many holders cleaned out their stock. State 
dairy fall made tubs sold very well during October and November, 
and prices advanced to 25c. for finest grades. Farmers in this State 
and Pennsylvania felt that it was a good time to market their summer 
packed stock, and considerable business was done in entire dairies and 
firkins, the former gradually working up to 22 @ 23c., and the latter to 
21 @22c. Imitation creamery improved with other goods, and best 
lots sold up to 23 @ 25c. Fine factory advanced to 21 @ 23c. I^rge 
blocks of old butter were disposed of at 5^ @1 Ic. The trouble in finan- 
cial circles early in December unsettled all branches of trade, and the 
influence on the butter market during the closing weeks of the year 
was marked, sellers looked critically into the standing of all their 
customers, jobbers found collections so slow that they bought very 
cautiously, and the dullness of trade caused a drop of fully Ic. per 
pound. Taking the year as a whole, however, the business has been 
fairly satisfactory. Frices have ruled low, but there have been fewer 
sharp fluctuations than usual, and the trade is on a better basis every 
way than it was a year ago. 
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REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO TRADE OF NEW-YORK, 

Fob thb Ybab 1890. 

Tobacco in all its forms was in fair demand in this city in 189(r. 
In some branches sales and exports were less and in others more 
than in the preceding year. Transfers of Western leaf were not 
quite so large for home or foreim account in 1890 as in 1889, but 
cigar leaf, domestic and imported, was sold in larger quantities than 
usual for home consumption, cigar manufacturers here and else- 
where being liberal buyers. The production and sale of the manu- 
factures of tobacco — chewing, smoking, snuff, cigars and cigarettes 
— exceeded in volume in 1890 the officially recorded summary for 
1889. 

Western Leaf, — Receipts, including 17,474 hogsheads of Virginia 
leaf, were, in 1890, 71,351 hogsheads. The sales amounted to 
28,396 hogsheads, and the expoits to 92,623. On January 2, 1891, 
there was on hand in our inspection warehouses a stock of 25,259 
hogsheads, of which 16,493 were for sale. The distribution of 
sales for the year was to 

Hhd9. 

Home manofactarers, . 10,500 

Jobbers, 1,261 

Speculators 86 

Exporlera, 16,549 

Total , 28,896 

The exports of the year were distributed as follows : 

Ehd9. 

Great Britain, 9,831 

France 18,850 

Bremen and Hamburg, 16,677 

Holland and Antwerp, 12,255 

Spain and Portugal, 9,446 

Mediterranean Ports, 843 

Italy and Austria, 19,987 

Other Porte 5,784 

Total 92,628 

Though trade was moderate, prices continued steady throughout 
the year, and at the end of 1 890 quotations were as follows : 

lAght, Htatf, 

Lugs, 2i@ 4c. .. 2 ^ 4ic; 

Common leaf 4^ @ 6 .. 6 @ 6i 

Mediumleaf 6i@ 1\ .. 7 @ 8i 

Goodleaf 8i@ 9i .. 8* @ lOi 

Fineleaf lOi @ 12 .. 11 @ 12^ 

Selections^ 12i @ 15 .. 14 (§16 

Owing to their abundance lugs slightly declined in vala«, but 
desirabU leaf» light and heavy^ which was and is in seant supply. 
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steadily realized, when sold, comparatiyely good prices, holders of 
it only in a few instances making appreciable concessions. It seems 
probable that the above schedule of prices will show little, if any, 
variation in 1891. Lugs in 1890 reached the lowest point of value 
touched in many years, and growers and dealers say tobacco cannot 
be produced or sold at a profit for less than is indicated by these 
quotations. To improve the situation decreased production is still 
everywhere advocated, a surplus of unsalable leaf in the markets of 
the world being alleged to be the chief cause of the depression 
prevailing in this branch of the tobacco industry. 

On May 3l8t a contract for 18,000 hogsheads of Kentucky, or 
Western leaf, was awai'ded by Italy, and on June 6th France gave 
her order for 9,000 hogsheads. The former local representatives 
here of those countries were, as was to be expected, the successful 
bidders for their favors, and they performed their duties with their 
customary skill and tidelity.' Spain continued her recently adopted 
method of buying as necessity demanded and opportunity permitted, 
making neither public contract or award for supplies. The ship- 
ments credited in the export table to that country, as to Italy and 
France, the three long famous Regie buyers of our leaf tobacco, re- 
present purchases West, South and in New- York, the larger portion 
having probably been secured in Western markets. Contractors 
for I^gie account, who are, as a rule, residents of this city and 
vicinity, like our large local and neighboring manufacturers, have 
established connections West and South, which enable them to 
obtaki supplies as wanted at first hands, and, accordingly, they buy 
in this market only when in quest of specialties that cannot be 
so advantageously procured in other places. As a consequence of 
tlie facilities for buying and shipping at headquarters, the Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati and Clarksville markets are every year expanding, 
while the New- York market is steadily contracting its record of 
sales, and firms engaged in dealing in leaf tobacco received from 
the West and South. 

For the year now entered upon, 1891, it may be said the prospect 
is brightened by the fact that stocks in the markets of the world, 
American and European, show a reduction of more than 55,000 
hogsheads-:— in specific detail, 55,850 hogsheads. At the close of 
1890 the various leading markets in this country and Europe had 
slocks amounting to 192,862 hogsheads, against 248,712 hogsheads 
in 1 889. 

Cigar Leaf. — The business of the year in this department was 
memorable, both on account of its magnitude and the circumstances 
incident to its prosecution. The sales of domestic leaf amounted to 
115,195 cases, distributed as follows : 

To cigar manufacturers, cases, 50,107 

Local dealers 39,019 

Out-of-town buyers, 13,&74 

Exporters, 12,395 

• Total 115,195 
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In this out-put crops of 1887, 1888 and 1889 were embraced, and 
by name included what is technically known as New-England, New- 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin "Seed" and "Havana 
Seed " leaf tobacco ; Ohio's quota being chiefly classed as Ziramer's 
Spanish. 

The exports were 43,477 cases, against 66,847 cases in 1889.J; 

Wholesale quotations, January 1, 1891, were, for the varieties 
and grades named, as indicated in the following table : 

PnfiTHi IMfl FUi^rs. JiunMng Lot*. Wrapp^i. 

Pennsylvania 12A (J^ 14^ .... 

do. Havana, \... 13^(^20 

1889. 

Ptnnsylvania 6(^8 9 @ 12 12i ((^ 16 

do. Havana, 16 (o^ 20 22^(^30 

New-England 21 (cf 24 

do. Havana 13 (^I 20 18^ @ 45 

iV«M?-rorA;— Havana, 13 ((n 14 \1\ at 2'1 

TTwonw/i— Havana, 6 @ 7 9 ((^ 12 .... 

Ohio, 8i((il0i 

do. Zimmer'H Spanish, 12^ Oi 16 .... 

do. Little Dutch, 12 ((^ 14 .... 

do. do. (1888.) 12i (o; 14 

In the cigar-leaf class is included the imported leaf consumed by 
cigar manufacturers which is brought here from the Islands of 
Cuba and Sumatra. From Cuba the imports amounted in 1^0 to 
126,842 bales, making, with the stock of 47,118 bales on hand at 
the beginning of the year, a supply of 173,900 bales. The sales 
and re-shipments were 142,283 bales, and at the opening of 1891 the 
stocks in warehouse of what is denominated Havana, Cuba, Yara 
and Cienfuegos tobacco were, in the aggregate, 31,677 bales. Tlie 
sales of Havana leaf were 93,600 and of Yara 760 bales. Pi ices 
were well maintained throughout the year, and towards its close 
advanced. Quotations for fillers are in cents per pound: 

Common 70 (m 80 

Fair, 82 i (o) 87i 

Fine, 90 (^c%\,\Q 

These figures apply to Havana fillers, and do not cover fine Ha- 
vana wrapper leaf, which ranges in value from three to six dollars 
per pound. Some extra fine vegos of fillers realized, as usual, more 
than the highest price mentioned in the table. 

The receipts of Sumatra leaf reached 62,362 bales, most of it 
ariiving prior to October 1. Large quantities were sold, but just 
how much is not now determined. Including what was lost in 
transitu to this port, orders for this variety of leaf embraced about 
65,000 bales, the largest importation of the kind ever known in the 
United States. In the last three months of the year prices ad- 
vanced, and, on January 1, 1891, were in comparison with those of 
the same date in 1890, per pound, as shown in the following table : 
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SuMATBA Wrapper Quotations. 

1891. 1890. 

Common, |1 75 @ $1 85 $0 98 @ $1 10 

Fair, 200 C^ 225 .. 120@1«0 

Fine, 240@ 2 90 .. 1 80 @ 2 25 

This iDGreac»e in value resulted from the passage of the McKinlbt 
tariff bill, which raised the duty on unstemmed imported leaf 
tobacco from the maximum rate of 75 cents a pound to $2.00 a 
pound. The combined efforts of producers of domestic cigar leaf 
to curtail the importations of Sumatra leaf, which for several years 
they have regarded as extremely prejudicial to their interests, were 
crowned with success on the first of October, when the McKinlky 
tai iff bill became a law, and made the duty on imported wrapper 
leaf *2.00 a pound. Though opposed by importers, dealers and 
cij;ar manufacturers, who de>ire to use Sumatra tobacco as they do 
othiT foreign varieties, and on the same conditions as to duty, 
thov were successful in their endeavor. 

In anticipation of a #2.00 rate of duty the vast quantity of 
Sumatra leaf above recorded was imported in time to escape sub- 
jection to the new high rate, and the prices at which it is selling 
testify to the moderation of holders, who enjoy a monopoly of this 
commodity. 

An alleged objectionable feature of the existing law, as phrased, 
is that it may be and has been construed by appraisers to subject 
bales of Havana fillers in which any wrappers are found by Custom 
House examiners to the wrapper duty. Protests against assess- 
ments made in November and December were entered, and appeals 
for amendment of this section of the law are now pending in 
Congress. 

Ihe Tobacco Tariff Duties, — Leaf tobacco suitable for cigar 
wrappers, if not stemmed, $2.00 per pound ; if stemmed, 12.75 per 
pound : Provided, that if any portion of any tobacco imported in 
any bale, box or package or in bulk shall be suitable for cigar 
wrappers, the entire quantity of tobacco contained in such bale, 
box or package or bulk shall be dutiable, if not stemmed, at $2.00 
per pound; if stemmed, at $2.75 per pound. 

AH other tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not stemmed, 35 
cents per pound ; if stemmed, 50 cents per pound. 

Tobacco, manufactured, of all descriptions, not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, 40 cents per pound. 

Snuff and snuff flour, manufactured of tobacco, ground dry, or 
damp, and pickled, scented, or otherwise, of all descriptions, 50 
cents per pound. 

Cigars, cigarettes and cheroots of all kinds, $4.50 per pound and 
25 per cent, ad valorem ; and paper cigars and cigarettes, including 
wrappers, shall be subject to the same duties as are herein imposed 
upon cigars. 

The duty on cigars, cigarettes and cheroots was advanced by the 
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McKiNLBY bill from $2.50 per pound and 25 per cent, ad valorem to 
the above present rate with a view to compensate our home cigar 
manufacturers for the increase of duty on imported wrapper leaf. 
The law went into effect October 6th. 

Their large investments impelled importers to petition Congress, 
in conjunction with other branches of the importing interests, to 
extend the period for the withdrawal of goods from bond at the 
rates of duty prevailing at the time of entry under the preceding 
law, and February 1, 1891, was made by Congress the terminal date 
for such withdrawals. In compliance with petitions of similar 
tenor a bill is awaiting Congressional action to further prolong the 
period for withdrawal, July 1st ensuing being named in it as the 
final date. 

Since October 1st our farmers have asked, and in some instances 
received, more for their tobacco than in several past years, but the 
large supply of Sumatra leaf, and the prices at which it is selling, 
have prevented the ijnmediate realization of their expectations. 

CusToif House Su&imart in Pounds and Values op Imports and Exports 

IN 1890. 

Imports. 

Pounds. Value. 

Leaf tobacco 21,669.289 . . $14,741,148 

Ciffars, ci^farettes and cheroots 548,326 . . 2.021,038 

Other man uf act ares of tobacco. 16.589 

Exports. 

Ftmnds. Valw. 

Leaf tobacco.Jdomestic.) 142.940.240 . . $11,502,948 

Cuttings and stems, 5,243,607 . . 202,259 

Number. 

Cigars 1,543,000 . . $54,075 

Cigarettes 260,876.000 . . 810.105 

Other manufactures of tobacco 2,497,843 

This latter item embraces plug and smoking tobacco received 
here in transit from other places, as well as that which was sold 
and shippeii to ft)reisfn ports by New-York dealers. 

Of the foreign leaf received 1,347,496 pounds were exported 
during the year, the value of which was $674,229. 

December 31, 1890, the stock of foreign leaf in bonded ware- 
houses was 7,524,486 pounds, the value of which was $5,184,145. 

Manufactcrbs of Tobacco in Nbw-York Crrr in 1890. 

Pounds. 

Tobacco, 6,463,545 

Snuff, 1 1 1,766 

Cigars, in number, 836.089.576 

Cigarettes, *• 934,5^62,420 
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REVIEW OF THE WOOL TRADE OF NEW-YORK. 
Fob the Year 1890. 

The year under review has been a prosperous one for nearly the 
first time in a decade. The better feeling with which 1889 closed 
continued into the spring of that year, and was followed by an 
active summer without any essential change in ])rice8, but trade 
has been good and more wool has been sold and more money made. 
Payments have also been prompt, the disastrous failures of the pre- 
vious j^ear having apparently weeded out the weaker firms. The 
financial troubles of the autumn had little effect upon this business, 
and the end of the year leaves it in a sound condition and with a 
promising future. This is so markedly the case that idle machinery 
is starting up and new mills are being built. Notwithstanding all 
this prosperity most domestic woolens are selling at as low prices 
as a year ago ; but the volume of sales improves, and particularly 
so in dress goods and worsteds, for which somewhat higher prices 
have been made. A rather better condition of things might have 
been expected in view of the higher tariff upon goods which came 
into force in October this year, were it not that the stock of ))oth 
domestic and imported goods was so large as to be burdensome 
when the tariff took effect, and is not yet worked off. And wool 
is also in good supply ; so much so that Ohio XX. is absolutely one 
cent per pound cheaper at the close of the year than the year pre- 
vious — say 34 cents, against 35 cents. 

It is yet too early to determine what the ultimate result of the 
new tariff will be, but it seems pretty certain that it will lead to 
a larger production of woolens at more remunerative prices, with- 
out any material advance in cost, owing to the large production of 
wool in this country and the small increase of duty on foreign 
wool, which is now on a low basis of value and is likely to con- 
tinue so, owing to the yearly increase of the world's supply. In 
a word, it may be said that the design of the tariff being to trans- 
fer the manufacture of woolens needed in America to America, 
it now seems that this will be accomplished without materially 
advancing present cost. And the American demand for wool in 
the chief markets of the world will serve to maintain its price, and 
so operate against ruinously low goods. 

The amount of wool on hand in most of the primary markets of 
the United States is not excessive. The supply in Boston is con- 
siderably lighter than a year ago — the total stock of domestic wool 
being 22,774,452 pounds, against 29,836,922 pounds last year at 
this time. Of foreig:n wool Boston has 2,952,450 pounds to-day, 
compared with 7,547,944 pounds last year. The total foreign and 
domestic is 25,726,882 pounds, against 36,084,659 pounds a year 
ago. In most other places a similar proportional decrease i& 
shown. 
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A recapitulation of stocks in the principal markets and the esti- 
mated amounts in others give a total supply of 92,819,882 pounds, 
against 99,284,659 a year ago. The figures for the first ten months 
of 1890 for the whole United States show a total importation of 
87,944,194 pounds, in comparison with 110,721,456 for the corres- 
ponding time last year. In consequence of the lessened amount of 
foreign wool on the market, and the fact that there is a decided 
improvement in the woolen goods business, the supplies of wool in 
the United States cannot be considered burdensome. There is, 
however, a probability of increased importations of foreign after 
the beginning of the year. 

The price of clothing wool has be^ remarkably steady all the 
year. We quote : 

Dbobmber 81. 

1889. 1890. 

Ohio XX. and above 34 (a 35 . . 33 @ 34 

Michi^n X.. 30 (<« 31 .. 29 @ 30 

Ohio Delaine 86 «? 37 .. 36 @ 37 

Australian Average Combing, 37 «| 39 . . 37 @ 88 

Montevideo Average Clothing, 28 (^ 30 . . 28 @ 30 

Of the two latter the importations and the stock have been small 
during all the year, and but a moderate supply of the new clip is 
on the way, as domestic wool is relatively cheaper. 

The sales in Boston, which is our principal wool market, continue 
to show increase. They were in 

1890. 1889. 

Total, 151,568,000 lbs. . . 127,097,000 lbs. 

And the same holds good as to other markets. 

Carpet wooi.s have been in better demand and have brought 
better prices owing to the material advance in duties, but unfortu- 
nately not from a better demand for the manufactured product. 
There are still too many carpets made for the home market, and 
without any other outlet the competition is ruinous. It will be 
noticed from the figures below that the advance in price has not 
been equal to the advance in duty. We quote : 

January 1. 

"1890^ 1891. "" 

Donskol White Combing, 26 (ri 27c. . . 26 (a 2Tc. 

•• Carding 21(a; 22 .. 23 (g> 24 

'• Autumns 17 (a 18 .. 19 (cc 20 

Aleppo White Unwashed, 12 (^ 13 . . 13 (a 14 

Bagdad White Washed 28 (f^ 25 . . 25 (^l 26 

Bagdad Colore, 19 («. 21 . . 20 C«^ 22 

Kandahar, East India. Ist. 24 (o^ 25 . . 26 C«^ 27 

Cordova, 1 5 @ 1 5^ . . 16 (a 16i 
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REVIEW OF THE PETROLEUM TRADE OF NEW-YORK. 

For the Tear 1890. 

Among the leading features of the American petroleum industry 
during the past year were increased activity in field operations, 
with much better results; larger export movement in refined; 
increased home consumption ; the successful and growing use of 
petroleum for fuel ; remarkable decline of speculation in the article 
as exhibited by the comparatively light business on the various Ex- 
changes, and a material decline in the price of crude certificates, 
tilt* average for the year being the lowest since 1887. 

Production, — Although the market price of the crude product 
has ranged at a low average, extraordinary efforts have been made 
to increase production, as will be seen by the fact that the number 
of wells completed in 1890 was 6,437, against 5,471 in 1889, and 
1,504 in 1888, or 966 wells more than in 1889. The new production 
was 124,479 bbls., in comparison with 76,696 in 1889, and 29,491 in 
1888, and the average per well shows an encouraging increase, being 
19.48 bbls., against 13.89 bbls. in 1889, but does not reach the 
figures of 1888, which were 24.91 bbls. The total runs far exceed 
any of the three previous years, and when the Ohio fields are taken 
into consideration, the progress of developments has been simply 
marvelous. The most important discovery in Pennsylvania has 
l»ecn the Wild wood field, and it continues to absorb all the attention 
now given to new operations. It is claimed that this district alone 
produces from an eighth to a fifth of all the oil produced in the 
Pennsylvania fields, which include all from New- York to Kentucky, 
and a part of Ohio. During the last three days of December the 
actual runs at Wildwood aggregated 48,000 bbls., or 16,000 bbls. per 
day. The large new wells fall off so rapidly, however, that the de- 
cline in the production, without any new wells to stop it, is from 500 
to 1,000 bbls. per day. The new production daily added, however, 
j)re vents this decline, and some days there are added from 1,000 to 
5,000 bbls. in a few hours, and then several days must elapse before 
it gets back to what it was. Although Pittsburgh has lost the 
prestige of the refining trade, nature has placed it in the centre of 
the producing industry, and it will require considerable shifting of 
the petroleum field to change its position. 

Operations in the Ohio field have been more active than ever 
during the year, and the outlook is promising. The completed wells 
in that district reached 2,151 in 1890, and the wells drilling num- 
bered 1,911, while the rigs up and buildings were placed at 1,990 at 
the close of the year. New production for December in the Ohio 
field was 8,424 bblfc. daily, against 13,779 bbls. for November, the de- 
crease being attributed to the suspension of work during cold 
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weather. There has been a large increase in ^ry holes in Ohio, 
which is due to the fact that the pools in good territory have been 
pretty well drained and unknown fields experimented with. 

Consumption^, — Production has been kept very close to consump- 
tion, which shows a material increase during the year. Gas and 
electric light are still congidered luxuries, in which a large number 
of the people cannot afford to indulge, and burning oil seems to 
have a good outlet instead of being generally substituted by other 
means of ilium in atiou. There is a marked increase in the move- 
ment of lubricating oils, and other products of petroleum for heat- 
ing and cooking purposes are holding their ground. One of the 
most important new features, however, is the increased demand for 
petroleum to be used as fuel. The Ohio product from certain fields 
18 put through a process for this purpose, and a growing industiy 
has been establisi)ed by itself during the past four years. In this 
department the consumption of petroleum for fuel in 1887 reached 
700,000 bbls. ; in 1888 it advanced to 2,600,000 bbls. ; in 1889 the 
sales amounted to 4,500,000 bbls., and in theyear just closed the move- 
ment aggregated 5,500,000 bbls. Many factories introduced the 
new fuel during the past year, and it is claimed that they found it 
to cost one-half the price of coal. 

The total home consumption of petroleum during 1890 is esti- 
mated at 11,000,000 bbls. crude equivalent, not including tlie 
amount of oil used for fuel, against 10,200,000 bbls. in 1889, seventy 
per cent, of which was refined. 

JExports, — Refined. — The total shipments of refined oil from all 
the ports have been heavy, and show an increase over 1889 of 
29,062,293 gallons, notwithstanding the active competition with 
Russian oil, the shipments of which from Batoum were 220,427,840 
gallons, against 182,218,210 in 1889. Prices for American refined 
ruled higher, the average for the year being 7.33 cents, against 7.15 
eeiits for 1889, and 7^^ cents for 1888. The foreign outlet of the 
American industry is more than holding its own, and the quality of 
the oil sent abroad is giving better satisfaction than in previous 
years. Even Russia has taken 205,598 gallons of American refined 
oil <luring the period under review, agamst 120,000 the preceding 
year, and none in 1888. The total exports from the United States 
in i^rude equivalent reached 798,064,111 gallons last year, not in- 
cluding St. Louis, in comparison with 804,845,926 in 1889. 

Crude. — Prices of crude oil for export ruled slightly higher, but 
there was no material difference, as the average price for the year 
w&s 7.39 cents, against 7.38 cents for 1889. As will be seen by the 
annexed tables, crude oil, as usual, averaged a higher range of values 
than refined, but not to the same extent as in 1889. Shipments of 
crude from New-York show a decrease of 4,919,503 gallons when 
compared with 1889. Less petroleum was exported in barrels from 
New- York and Philadelphia to European ports during the past year 
than ever before in the history of the trade. Tank steamers now 
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control the business. There are thirty such vessels transporting 
petroleum from Philadelphia and New- York to the United King- 
dom, Continental and French ports. 

Crude Certificates. — The heavy business of the petroleum industry 
is narrowing down to producer and consumer. Speculators have V(My 
little show, as is evidenced by the declining tendency of trade at the 
Exchanges. A more unprofitable year has probably never been ex- 
perienced by brokers, although the listing of Buckeye certificates was 
expected to improve speculative interest. The table of total clear- 
ances given on the following pages is an interesting study ; it shows 
how the Exchanges have passed from a period of prosperity to one 
of apparent adversity, and that to maintain the institutions it will be 
necessaiy to deal in other lines. The New- York organization an- 
ticipated such a change some years ago, and introduced general 
stocks and securities. The wisdom of that action is to be seen in 
the daily activity and encouraging net results. The Stock Exchange 
transacted scarcely one-third of the business in petroleum ceriiti- 
cates last year that it did in 1889, and Pittsburgh makes a l>ig 
drop from 328,660,000 to the modest amount of 61,549,000. The 
interest of the speculative public seems to be transferred to indus- 
trial stocks, in which the fluctuations are not so frequent or uncer- 
tain. Prices for certificates have ruled on a lower average basis than 
since 1887. The records of 1881 and 1888 furnish the nearest ap- 
proach to it. The bullish element had control of the market hirst 
January and part of February, when $1.08 was reached — the highest 
figure touched since November, 1889, but the market soon re-acted 
and gradually declined until the year closed at 70^ cents. 

MONTHLY RANGE AND AVERAGE PRICES IN NEW-YORK IN 1890. 

Rkkinbd 

Standard White. Crude Naphtha. 

In Barrels. White Sand. In Barrels. 

Months. . ^ , , ' , , ^ » 

Highest & Avg. Highest & Avg. Highest A Ayg. 

Lowest. Price. Lowest. Price. lowest. Price. 

January 7.50^7.50 7.50 7.75 ff!i 7.H0 7.7G^ 8.10(^8.10 8.10 

February 7.50(?t7.50 7.50 7.75^7.65 7.73^ 8.10(^8.10 8.10 

March 7.'i0^7.5O 7.30 7.50(^7.65 7.55 8.00@8.10 8.06^ 

April 7.10 (a 7.20 7.15 7.25(8^7.50 7.33 7.40(^8.00 7.65 

May 7.20(t^7.40 7.28 7.30 (§> 7.50 7.38 7.40((t7.40 7.40 

June 7.10^7.30 7.19 7. a5 (Tit 7.40 7.38 7.40(gi7.40 7.40 

July, 7.10(3^7.20 7.20 7.35 (jTi 7.40 7.37^ 7.40(^7.40 7.40 

August, 7.80rr&7.35 7.32^ 7.40(^^7.50 7.46 7.40(o&7.40 7.40 

September, 7.35 (g^ 7.40 7.37^ 7.25 (J^ 7.35 7.30 7.40(9^7.40 7.40 

October 7.40(8^7.60 7.52»4 7.15(2^7.25 7.25 7.20(^7.40 7.23% 

November 7.30 (& 7.60 7.45 7.05 (gl 7.20 7.14^ 7.20 (?^ 7.20 7.20 

December, 7.23(^^7.35 7.20 7.00 ((?t 7.00 7.00 7.20 (To 7.90 7.20 

Avg. for the year 1890 7.33 . . 7.39 .... 7.56 

** 1889 7.15 .... 7.38 .... 7.85 

1888, 7.60 .... 7.00 .... 7.24 

1887, 6.75 .... .... .... 7.81 
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EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM FROM NEW- YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS 

DURINU THE YEARS 1889 AND 1890. 

Refined. 

1890. 1889. 

To Great Britain— London gallons, 18.603,662 . . 23.291,000 

Liverpool 15.285.544 . . 12.539,108 

Bristol 133,792 .. 4,026.325 

Ireland, 4,380.783 . . 4.060.687 

Other ports, 8.007.876 . . 12 803,365 

Germany— Bremen... 23,606.502 .. 43,616.956 

Hamburg 44,954.833 . . 31,303,1 11 

Konigsburg and Stettin, 9,183.889 . . 5,505,976 

Dantzic, 2,462.9'W . . 2,193,548 

Other ports 29.04U.620 . . 139,933 

Norway and Sweden, 3,764.078 . . 3,944,358 

Russia and Finland, 205.598 . . 1 19.960 

Denmark— Tuborg, 321,514 

Aarhaus, 792,230 . . 955,483 

Copenhagen, 1,424,526 . . 1,119,338 

Elsinore 519,382 . . 

Other ports, 180,038 .. 183.000 

Belgium 23,787,408 . . 28,607,075 

Holland— Amsterdam, 11,645,624 . . 8.218.835 

Rotterdam 29,290,827 . . 30,867.428 

Harlingen, 141,769 

Flushing 5,238,920 . . 896,046 

Spain 35,100 . . 80,000 

Portugal and Azores 833,185 . . 859,559 

Gibraltar and Malta 847,450 .. 1,810,130 

Italy 7,542,017 .. 1576,839 

Austria— Trieste, Ac., 121,443 . . 1,311,208 

Turkey in Asia . . 150,000 

Arabia 1,497,770 .. 1,568.840 

India and Slam— Bombay, 2,600,200 . . 4,479,520 

Calcutta 26,401,722 . . 31,291,111 

Point de Galle and Colombo, 1,157,180 . . 496.000 

Bangkok, 912.220 . . 1,179,000 

Kurrachee 1,805,410 

Madras, 1,120,000 . . 1,448.040 

Chittagong 1.749,740 . . 835,000 

China and Japan— Shanghai, 18.895.300 . . 12,355,540 

Hong Kong 12,556.790 . . 8,600,660 

Yokohama. 14,579,500 . . 15,081,740 

Amoy and Tamsul, 1,390.150 . . 370,090 

Saigon, 1,949,150 .. 2,643.520 

Hiogo, 1,418,750 

East Indies— An jier, 4,168,330 . . 2.150.480 

Batavia. 18,892,220 . . 20,974,580 

Iloilo 894.000 . . 

Manila, 1,028,570 .. 1,395,000 

Padang, 1,645.710 .. 956,000 

Penang, 2,00b,200 . . 3.426,340 

Rangoon, 3,079,450 . . 6,973,310 

Singapore, 1,898,600 . . 1.808,350 

Macassar, 1,535,700 . . 268,250 

Banda, 249,260 . . 102,730 

Africa— Alexandria, &c., E., 1,172,570 . . 2,073,820 

Canary Islands, 387,860 .. 898,662 

Other ports 5,165,350 .. 5,626,447 

A ustralia, 8,636,938 . . 3,472,796 

New.Zealand, 3,222,548 .. 1.480,690 
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To Sandwich Islands gallons, 

Soath America — Brazil, 

Argentine (Confederation and Umguay, 

Chili and Pern, 

United States of Colombia, 

Venezuela, 

Other ports 

Central America, 

Mexico, 

British North American Colonies, 

Cuba 

British West Indies and British Quiana, 

Other West Indies 

Total, gallons. 

Crude. 

To France— Havre, gallons, 

Marseilles, 

Bordeaux, 

Dunkirk, 

Cette, 

Rouen 

Les Sables d'Ollone, 

Blaye 

Dieppe, 

St. Louis Du Rhone 

Calais 

Bremen, 

Spain — Alicante, 

Pasages, 

Bilboa 

Barcelona, 

Corunna, 

Malaga, 

Seville,, 

Tarragona, 

Valencia, 

Palma, 

Cuba, 

Other ports 

Total, gallons. 

Naphtha. 

To Great Britain, gallons, 

France, 

Qermanj 

Other Europe. 

Various ports, 

Totol gallons. 

Total Refined, Jan. 1 to Dec. 81, actual ship- 
ments gallons, 405,180,584 

Crude equivalent gallons, 540,181, T79 

Total Crude, Jan. 1 to Dec. 81, actual shipmenta, 47,550,70^ 

nT * 

Grand total Crude equivalent, gallons, 587,789,48!^ 

Same Um©, 1889, 808,901,961 



1S90. 


1M9. 


850.253 . 


50,000 


9.822.484 . 


8,869,195 


4.849.968 . 


7,844,352 


2,215.961 . 


2,257,174 


555.077 . 


485,848 


845,956 . 


965,773 


834,025 . 


178.978 


702.912 . 


542,192 


18b.544 . 


118,868 


2,051,474 . 


1,725,104 


834.170 . 


502,737 


2,872,596 . 


1,957.101 


1,879.442 . 


1,763.302 


405,185,584 . 


. 376.078,291 


2,899.150 . 


5,539.739 


5,730,209 . 


5.854.309 


2.623.648 . 


8,001.675 


4.527,908 . 


8,469.276 


6.080.014 


6.879.078 


4,257.538 . 


8,100.932 


104,466 . 


279.805 


2.5H4.434 . 


2,015,667 


896.345 . 


1,945,315 


1.043,943 ., 


1,761.633 


, 


177.000 





1,288,003 


1,811.430 .. 


2,026.412 


893.851 . 


835.52T 


2.761,950 .. 


1,682,033 


839.472 . . 


154,30a 


1,509,517 .. 


233,060 


851.615 .. 


226,000 


537,840 . . 


185,260 


734.368 . . 


186.270 


754.570 . . 


634.000 


387.H20 . . 


361,090 


4.689.046 .. 


8.288,928 


2,031,574 .. 


3,344,894 


47,550,708 .. 


52,470,206 


4.422.629 .. 


5.189,769 


2,504,028 .. 


8,618.946 


3,242.581 . . 


1,660.552 


1,112.827 .. 


1,119,087 


108,238 . . 


58,794 


11,890,248 


11,592,09a 
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REVIEW OF THE COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

For the Ybab 1890. 

The cotton crop of the United States for the year ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1890, will be found below. It will be seen that the total 
crop this year reaches 7,313,726 bales, while the exports are 4,916,847 
bales, and the spinners' takings are 2,342,328 bales, leaving a stock 
on hand at the close of the year of 61,269 bales. The whole move- 
ment for the twelve months is given in the following pages, with 
such suggestions and explanations as the peculiar features of the 
year appear to require. The 6rst table indicates the stock at each 
port September 1, 1890, the receipts at the ports for each of the 
past two years, and the export movement for the past year (1889-90) 
m detail, and the totals for 1888-89 and 1887-88 : 



Ports. 



RFCFTPT8 Ton 

Ybar kndino 



Sept. 1, 
1890. 



Louisiana, 

Alabama 

SoQtii Carolina, 

6eor|j;ia, 

Texas 

Florida, 

l^orth Carolina, 

YlTKinia 

New-York 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia, &c.,.. 

Portland 

San Francisco, 

Total this year, .... 

Total last year, 

Total prevtons year, 



l,»r8,571 
Si46,l76 
328,825 

1,114,672 
879,950 
88,213 
170,.379 
762,842 

♦I15,6.M) 
♦72,912 
♦91,848 
♦81,015 



5,876,158 



Sept. 1, 
1889. 



1,697,376 

214.202 

400,539 

950.894 

708.727 

83,989 

217,169 

974,469 

♦129.297 

♦108.698 

♦65,626 

♦51,823 



5,547,757 
5,602,682 



Exports, Year bmdino Skpt. 1, 1800. 



Great 
Britain. 



940,015 
44,789 
51, 2W 
2.'i6,720 
80r,490 

79',i61 
421,249 
507,065 
136.443 
65,052 
85,425 

*"i65 



2,844.858 
2,84I,63.'i 
2,807,716 



Chan- 
nel. 



11,562 



800 
75,990 



87,842 
107,356 
94,600 



France. 



841,708 

24V246 
80.226 
84,659 



42,781 
"1,574 



475,144 
418,667 
405,479 



other 
Foreign, 



547,822 

164,802 
362,408 
128,816 

82,'%8 
61,872 
149,457 

4,382 
66,317 

2,139 



1,609,008 
1,380.087 
1,381,186 



Total. 



Stock, 

Sept U 

1S90. 



1,840,597 
44,789 
240.882 
G49,3.'>4 
470,465 

112,149 
488,421 
775,24S 
140,825 
121,943 
87,564 

"V65 



4,916,847 
4,742,745 
4.688,981 



4,863 
1.174 
3,521 
11,641 
15,811 

2',i6a 

2,404 

17,674 

1,448 

200 

1,078 



61,269 
56,864 
181, 235 



The foregoing shows that the total receipts at the Atlantic and 
Ghilf shipping porta this year have been 5,876,163 bales, against 
5,547,757 bales last year, and 5,602,682 bales in 1887-88 ; and tliat 
the exports have been 4,916,847 bales, against 4,742,745 bales last 
^season, and 4,638,981 bales the previoas season, Liverpool getting 
out of this crop 2,823,390 bales. If now we add the shiproonto 
from Tennessee and elsewhere direct to manufacturers and Southern 
contumptioD, we have tbt following as the crop statement for the 
two years : 



* ttfM igMM Af^Mly fh* portkm of the reoefpti at these porta whldi arrlred hf r&U oveN 
.Ac 
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Year ■ndino Sept. 1. 

^1889-90. SmTST 

RecHipta at the abipping ports. bales, 5,876 153 . . 6,547,757 

Add shipments from Tennessee, &c., direct to 

manufacturers, " 888,095 .. 900,722 

Total bales, 6,764.248 .. 6,448,479 

Manufactured South, not included above, ** 549,478 . . 486,603 

Total cotton crop for the year, bales, 7,313,726 . . 6.935,082 

The result of these figures is a total of 7,313,726 bales (weighing 
3,628,520,831 pounds) as the crop for the year ending August 31, 
1890, against 6,935,082 bales (weighing 3,437,408,499 pounds) as the 
crop for the year ejiding August 31, 1889. We now give in detail 
the processes by whicli the conclusions for the last year have been 
reached. 

Overland and IrUer- State Movement, — There has been a loss in 
the volume of cotton carried overland the past year. At first sight 
this loss appears unaccountable. The crop was larger than the crop 
of 1888-9, and the increases, too, were mainly in sections which would 
seem likely to be drawn from for interior railroad carriage, such as 
Texas and the Mississippi Valley, and yet the total gross overland 
movement not only shows no corresponding growth, but, on the 
contrary, shows a falling off of 30,988 bales. On looking at the 
production a little closer an explanation, in part at least, is readily 
found. The crop, it will be seen, was short in the Memphis district, 
the total Memphis receipts being only 578,036 bales, against 704,142 
bales last year, and Memphis is the centre of a large overland move- 
ment. It may be, too, that the high character of the staple in the 
Atlantic States has had something to do with the change in route, the 
takings of the Northern mills being, perhaps, on that account, pro- 
portionately larger by water through the Atlantic ports, and less 
by rail from the Southwestern sections, to which sections they have 
in former years had to resort more exclusively to find a class of 
st^le needed. 

We also incline to the opinion that the Inter-State law has had 
somewhat, and perhaps we might say much, to do with checking 
the growth in the overland shipments. That law has been far more 
strictly enforced the last two years, and during 1889-90 its pro- 
visions have been Jived up to as never before. Whenever that is 
the case the long-and-short-haul clause must interfere materially 
with the making of all-rail rates low enough to compete with a short 
rail and long water tariff. The growth in the overland movement 
was very rapid up to and including 1887-88. We showed in our 
annual review for that season that while the total crop had been 
developing from 3,832,991 bales in 1874-75, to 7,017,707 bales in 
.1887-88, or about 83 per cent., the gross movement marketed over- 
land had risen from 461,751 bales in 1874-75, to 1,441,920 bales in 
1887-88, or 212 per cent. This was a development under the natural 
law of free competition between water and rail. To be sure the 
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Inler-State statute weut into effect in April, lb87 ; yet for the first 
fifteen months of its operation many of its provisions were but little 
observed, and the latest to be put in force was the sliort-haul clause 
as applied to the Southern railroads. This situation has been whollj^ 
changed now, and a continuance of the ratio of gain above indi- 
<;ated in the overland marketing of cotton which prevailed up to 
and including the crop of 1887-88 seems out of the question in the 
future, except it may be in periods when the railroads indulge in a 
war of rates. 

But absence of growth in the movement overland, while the yield 
of the cotton States is being added to, evidently means an increase 
in the amount marketed through the Southern outports. Hence it 
is obvious that in stating the influences contributing to the former 
result, we are at the same time stating the causes contributing to 
the latter. We may then sum up the whole problem by saying that 
a crop raised must be marketed, and will be marketed over the line 
of least resistance; which means by the cheapest route, though in 
many cases both time and rate become the gauge of cheapness. 
This suggests still another influence which has ot late favored the 
movement through the Southern ports ; we refer to the improve- 
ment of Southern harbors. That class of work was first shown to 
be effective in developing shipments through New-Orleans ; latterly 
the other cities have been receiving attention, so that larger car- 
goes than formerly can now go out through, not only New-Orleans; 
but through Galveston, Mobile and Charleston. This further helps 
to cheapen shipments via these outports. In the same line of devel- 
opment, the new ship canal being built between Liverpool and Man- 
chester deserves mention. It is claimed that this canal will be fin- 
ished in about two years ; when it is, so that a vessel can be loaded 
at, say New-Orleans, or Galveston, or Charleston, and unloaded at 
the English spinner's door without breaking bulk, must not the new 
facility thus acquired have an important effect on routes and busi- 
ness methods ? 

The proportionate marketings of the present crop through the 
Southern outports, with the variations for a series of years, are 
shown in the following table : 



Peb osntaob or Crop 
Rkcbivbd at 



Wilmington, Ac., ' 0*2:33 

Norfolk, &c ' lOM 

Charleston, &c., , 04.60 

Savannah, <fcc ' 15.24 

Florida, I 00.52 

Mobile, I 03.37 

New-Orleans 26.99 

Galveston, Ac, 13.03 

Nevr-York, Boaton, Ac, 04.95 



Total through all porta, . . 



OTerland, rut, 

Sonthem conaaxnptioii. . 



Total United States Crop,. 



80.35 



12.14 
7.51 



100.00 



03.13 

14.05 

05.76 

13.71 

00.49 

03.09 

24.4 

10.22 

05.07 



79.99 



12.99 



03.31 
13.91 
06.30 
13.70 
00.49 
02.96 
25.36 



03.02 
12.51 
05.98 
12.82 
00.42 
03.;32 
27.08 



09.83; 11.57 
03.971 04.94 



79.83 



7.02 6.31 



13.86 



81.66 



13.21 
6.13 



02.58 
12.37 
07.68 
12.42 
00.83 
03.79 
26.94 
11.20 
04.58 



82.89 



12.42 
6.19 



loo.oo'ioo.oo'ioo.oo lOO.OO'lOO.OO 



^ 



03.1'; 
13.6; 

09.22 
12.54 
01.46 
04.18 
27.00 
08.52 
04.49 



84.25 



11.06 
4 



1 



I 



2.59, 03.40, 02.35 

' 14.18 

10.19 

13.51 

00.29 



13.04 14.24 14.96 
.07.56 06.45 09.61 
11.58 11.79 13.64 
00.801 00.29 00.43 
04.201 04.481 04.88 05.96 
28.76 24.17 21.91i 24.87 
10.63 12.69 0H.45 10.88 
07.291 07.89^ 09.56 07.48 



84. 8& 86.091 86.84 



09.26 09.181 



08.78 



6.85 4.73 4.88 8.11 



89.15 



ar.74 



100.00 100.00 loo.oolioo.oo 
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In the foregoing table, under the head of " overland," we have 
only figured what is called the 7iet overland, as the remainder of the 
gross amount is counted at New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, &c., 
or at the Southern ports where it first appears in the receipts. Still, 
the entire gross amount reaches a market by some all-rail route, and 
hence, in measuring the overland, we can only do so correctly by 
using tlie gross figures. To indicate, therefore, the progress made 
in the movement since 1874-75, we give below the total crop, the 
gross overland, and the per centages of increase and decrease for a 
series of years : 



Cbop of 



I Total 
Yield. 



Oroe^B 
Overland. 



Bales. 
18*<9-90 1 7,313.726 



Bal€», 

1,429,192 

iaSH-H9 6,9:i5.08-i 1,400,180 

ms7-^8 7,017.707* 1,441,920 

lSNi-87 6,513,623 1.292.167 

1 88-1 86 6,550,215 l,260Ji79 

18S4-80 5,669,021 i 991.960 

]\vi-84 5,714,052 1.049,070 

1882-83, 6,992.234 1,217,21.') 

lbHl-82, 5,4.'i.5.H45 1,134,788 

18b0-8l, 6,589,329 1.090,067 

1879 80 ! 5.7.')7,397 1,181,147 

1878-79 5,073,531 ' 891,619 

1877-78 4,811,265 693.<>40 

1870-77 I 4,4K%423 636,88<) 

1875-76 1 4,669,288 703,780 

1874-75, 8,832,991 461,751 

Change from season of 1874-75 to 1889-90, 



InCRBASB and DKCRBAIiS. 


Of Crop. 
Per Cent. 


Of Overland. 


Percent. 


Increase 6.46 


DecreaM 


2.12 


Decrease 1.18 


Increase 


1.27 


Increase 7.74 


Increase 


11.59 


Decrease 0.56 


Increase 


2.. 53 


Increase 15.54 


Increase 


27.05 


Decrease 0.78 


Decrease 


5.44 


Decrease 18.28 


Decrease 


13.07 


Increase 28.61 


Increase 


7.26 


Decrease 17.50 


Increase 


4.10 


Increase 14.45 


Decrease 


7.71 


Increase 13.48 


Increase 


32.47 


Increase 5.45 


Increase 


28.54 


Increase 7.26 


Increase 


8.91 


Decrease 3.94 


Decrease 


9.50 


Increase 21.81 


Increase 


52.42 


Decrease 8.09 


Decrease 


7.11 


Increase 90.81 


Increase 


209.5 



In determining this year the portion of the crop forwarded by 
each of the diiferent overland routes we have followed our usual 
method : 

Mrst. Of counting each bale of cotton at the Southern outport 
where it first appears. 

Secofid, Of deducting from gross overland all cotton shipped by 
rail from Southern outports to the North. 

Third. Of deducting also from overland any amounts taken from 
Southern outports for Southern consumption. 

Fourth. Of deducting, likewise, arrivals by railroad at New- York, 
Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia, all of which liave been counted 
in the receipts from week to week during the year. 

With these explanations, nothing further is needed to make plain 
the following statement of the overland movement for the year 
ending September 1, 1890 : 

Amount Shipped— 1889-90. 1888-89. 1887-88. 

Via St. Louis, bales. 535,891 582,761 528,135 

Via Cairo. 812,138 293,576 278,954 

Via Hannibal. 58,788 9,304 
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Amount Shipped — ^ 

Via Evansville. , 

Via Louisville 

Via Cincinnati, 

Via other routes 147,913 

Shipped to mills, not included above, 

Total gross overland, bales, 

Deduct Shipments^ 

Overland to New- York, Boston, &c., 

Between interior towns, 

Galveston, inland and local mills, 

New-Orleans, inland and local mills, 

Mobile, inland and local mills 

Savannah, inland and local mills, 

Charleston, inland and local mills, 

North Carolina ports, inland and local mills, 
Virginia ports, inland and local mills, 



1889-90. 


1888-89. 


1887-88. 


20,780 


42,488 


109,752 


124,157 


198,983 


211,36ft 


215,953 


190,013 


187,22a 


147,913 


130,515 


116,108 


13,622 


12,540 


10,382 


1,429,192 


1,460,180 


1,441,92a 


362,025 


350,443 


278,601 


56,720 


74.928 


52,567 


154 


5,297 




32.091 


23.369 


49,890 


43,191 


42,135 


28,792 


748 


1,666 


1.094 


12,283 


9.236 


8,508 


8,962 


2.570 


3.850 


29,928 


49.815 


46,916 



Total to be deducted, 541 ,097 559,458 470,21 8 



Leaving total net overland,* 888,095 900,722 971,702 

According to the above, the total carried overland thid year was 
1,429,192 bales, against 1,460,180 bales last year, and 1,441,920 bales 
the previous year, and the naovement direct to manufacturers this 
year reaches 888,095 bales, against 900,722 bales a year ago, and 
971,702 bales in 1887-8. This shows a decrease from last year of 
30,988 bales in the gross movement, and a decrease of 12,627 bales 
in the 7iet movement. 



The following shows the total crop each year for the last ten years: 



Tears. Bales. 

1890-90, 7,313.726 

1888-89, 6.935.082 

1887-88 7.017,707 

1886-87, 6,518,623 

1885-86, 6,550,215 



Years. Bales. 

1884-85, 5,669,021 

1883-84, 5,714.052 

1882-88 6,992.284 

1881-82, 5,485,845 

1880-81, 6,589.329 



Co7isumptio?i, — Europe, — The growth in the consumption of 
cotton by spinners becomes more notable with each succeeding 
twelve monihs. It seemed two years ago as if a temporary limit 
to the world's capacity for absorbing goods must have been reached; 
not because there were any marked signs that goods were in over- 
supply, but because growth in their production had been so rapid 
that a period of rest was due. Yet the following season manufac- 
turers absorbed nearly an additional half million bales of cotton, 
and now at the end of another twelve months we have to record the 



* This total indndes shipmente to Canada by rail, which, daring 1889-00, amoimted to 55,^ 
bales, and are dedocted in the statement of consumption ; in 1888-89 these shipmenta wer» 
52,011 bales, and in 1887-88 they were 51,016 bales. 
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consumption of a half niillion more, without leaving any unusual 
appearance of an over-supply or a surfeit of their products in dis- 
tributing markets. 

Few except those directly interested in the trade appreciate the 
proportions this industry has attained. To be sure, every one 
knows that the South is raising millions oi bales of cotton, and 
that each year's yield is sold and out of sight at the end of the 
season. But how many outside of manufacturing circles realize 
what is meant when told that the spindles of the world (without 
including India^Wsed over 11 million bales of cotton of 400 pounds 
each during the twelve months ending to-day. Consider the labor, 
the capital, the exchanges represented, first in producing, in market- 
ing and in distributing the raw material throughout the world, then 
in making, marketing and distributing the goods. Of course, that 
cotton went into goods of various weights ; but it may convey 
a more definite idea to some to note that if it had all gone into 
print cloths of American make, 64 X 64, in that case it would have 
made a piece of cloth 15,000,000 miles long, or a band that would 
have gone around the earth 600 times. 

And yet the greater wonder is, within how recent a date these 
surprising proportions have been attained, and with what annual 
leaps that development or growth is still continued. In 1868-69 
the world manufactured only 5 million bales of cotton, against 11 
million bales now ; that indicates 120 per cent, increase in the use 
of cotton for spinning purposes in 21 years. Or, to bring the 
inquiry within later periods, take the last five years, and one finds a 
still more wonderful expansion, the most wonderful in the history 
of the trade. For instance, in 1884-85 the total consumption by 
the mills was 8,597,000 bales of 400 pounds each, against the 
1889-90 consumption of 11,035,000 bales of same weights. That 
shows an increase of 2,438,000 bales, or nearly 30 per cent, in five 
years. 

But although this last five-year cycle as a whole has been phe- 
nomenal, the most surprising figures of all are those which cover 
the closing year — the year now under review. In mere number of 
bales the annual growth in consumption was larger in 1885-86 than 
in 1889-90 ; but the earlier date was a year of revival of trade fol- 
lowing a year of great depression, which accounts for the unusual 
expansion. Other than that season, however, no season of the five 
records so large an increase as the last, which is especially remark- 
able, since the year is the final one of a series, each of which has 
indicated a material expansion. Then there is a further circum- 
stance to be mentioned, because it adds still greater significance to 
the year's large consumption. We refer to the fact that the prices 
of the raw material have ruled almost all the way through higher 
than the previous year. Had cotton been low in 1889-90, goods 
would have been low and consumption would have been stimulated. 
On the other hand, an advance in prices of cotton and goods must 
have tended to limit consumption. And yet the expansion has 
continued with so much of vigor that, even in face of tne extreme 
advance for cotton during the summer months above 12 cents per 
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pound for middling upland, consumption in Europe has been, as a 
jjeneral rule, uninterrupted and quite near, if not fully up to, the 
increased rate. This is an unusual and a remarkable circumstance ; 
for a corner in cotton during the summer, when prospects for the 
growing crop in this country are good, almost invariably enforces a 
wide suspension of work at the mills. That a different course has 
been pursued in Europe this season proves of itself a healthy state 
of the goods trade there, and the active demand which exists for 
actual consumption. 



« ♦ 



It is important to note, in passing, that the later activity in 
Great Britain is attributed to the silver bill enactment by Congress. 
Without doubt this opinion is to an extent correct. No one claims 
that the law accounts for the prosperity of the European trade 
during the first eight months of the season, but the more recent 
special movement is another affair, for so long as silver is rising the 
English spinner is in several ways advantaged. It is an obvious 
general truth that all exports from countries using a gold currency 
can be laid down now in India, in China, or in any country using a 
silver currency, at lower rates than before silver began to rise. In 
other words, the gold price of the goods remainins: unchanged, 
while the purchasing power of the rupee and Mexican dollar 
increases, the exporter needs fewer rupees to cover his shipment of 
goods. If there was no competition in India and China among the 
resident agents in those countries of European shippers, these ship- 
pers might possibly sell their exports at the old price — that is, 
might get the same number of rupees as heretofore. But, competi- 
tion heing active, they have to accept a les|» number of rupees or 
Mexican dollars. And yet so long as silver is rising they probably 
obtain more than sufficient to net the return hitherto secured. This 
leaves the expoi*ter with an increased profit, while the consumer 
obtains his supplies at a less price, so that the trade receives a 
double impulse — lower values in the consuming country stimulating 
consumption, and higher values in the producing country stimulat- 
ing production. 

Consumption, — United States. — With regard to the cotton goods « 
industry in the United States, the year ending with September 1st 
must be admitted to have been productive of quite checkered results. 
Taken as a whole we can hardly say that the season has proved as pros- 
perous as 1888^89. And still that statement is not to be understood 
as denoting any real weakness or unsoundness in the condition of 
spinners, or even as being applicable to all mills without exception 
and to every part of the year alike. The fact is, the unfavorable 
conditions referred to apply mainly (1) to the last six months of the 
year, (2) to those spinners who failed to stock up with the raw 
material early in the season, and (3) to those who manufacture 
some of the coarser makes of goods, which for several seasons have 
continued in over-supply. We say it applies mainly to the period 
and to the classes named, but not exclusively. For instance, pro- 
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duclion has been on the increase by the substitution and addition of 
new spindles in several other depaitments, (which theretofore were 
in excellent shape,) conspicuously in the print cloth department. 
Such f2;rowth has been progressintx between two and three years, 
until it has beconie so substantial as to make stocks of goods some- 
what embarrassing ; and havine: culminated now, at a time when 
cotton has been luling abnormally high, the manufactured article has 
failed to rise in value to a parity with the price of the raw material. 

Still another influence is to be mentioned which has been adverse 
to spinners' interests this year, and more especially during the past 
summer. We have in mind the tariff discussion and the progress 
of tariff legislation in Congress. Many of our correspondents 
refer to this subject, some thinking that business will be better if 
the proposed law is passed, and others deprecating its passage ; but 
all who give any opinion agree in expressing the belief that the dis- 
cussion has been in many ways disturbing and harmful. No doubt 
this view is correct. Uncertainty in the future of values never fails 
to unsettle men's minds and retard consumption, no matter what 
that uncertainty arises from. Sometimes the effect is very slight, 
and for various reasons the effect on this occasion has been trivial 
in most industries. But special conditions appertaining to the dry 
goods trade explain why the discussion has operated so much more 
to its disadvantage than to most others. Had the raw cotton not 
risen, this would not have been so. But with spindles increased 
and cotton higher the most active consumption was required to aid 
in advancing also the price of goods ; hence the agitation of the 
subject became a material drawback, for it helped to prevent the 
full and free distribution of manufactures on which the hope of the 
producer for his profits depended. This liindrance was the more 
harmful because the coarser goods which are now so largely in 
over-sup])ly need to be exported to relieve the market. Manufac- 
turers of that class of goods want the gates open wide, and want 
cost of production at a minimum to enable them to compete with 
Europe in the Eastern and South American markets. Any legislation, 
therefore, that looks toward further restriction depresses such 
branches of the trade as obviously lie beyond the chance of obtain- 
ing any advantage from protection ; we say, lie beyond the chance, 
because they comprise a class of goods that is already produced in 
excess of home wants. 

But all this being true, it is obviously far from correct to 
conclude that the past year was a bad year for the cotton goods 
industry. If it were to be averaged, coarse yarns with fine, and 
for the whole season, it would have to be called, on the contrary, a 
good year, though possessing inequalities and beset with difficulties. 

American spinners close the year with very small stocks of cotton. 
Tlie crop has promised well through the summer, and prices of the 
raw material have been very high, while the prices of goods have 
not risen correspondingly ; as a consequence, spinners have bought 
no cotton they could avoid buying. The takings through the year 
of Northern and Southern spinners have been as follows : 
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Total crop of the United States, as before stated bales, 7,313,736 

Stock on band, commencement of year, (Sept. 1, 1889 :) 

At Northern ports, 30,845 

At Southern ports. 25,519 



At Northern interior markets. 



56.364 
3.272 



59,636 



Total supply during the year ending Sept. 1, 1890 7,373,362 

Of this supply there has been : 

Exported to foreign ports during the year,.. 4,916,847 
Less foreign cotton included, 9,817 



Lost at sea between ports 

Sent to Canada direct from West,, 
Burnt North and South,* 



4,907,030 

925 

55.240 

5,243 



Stock on hand end of year, (Sept. 1, 1890 :) 

At Northern ports 

Ai Southern ports, 



20.295 
40,974 



At Northern interior markets, . 



61.269 
1,327 



5.031,034 



Total takings by spinners in the United States for the year ending 

September 1, 1890 bales, 2,342.328 

Taken by Southern spinners, included in above total 549,478 

Total takings by Northern spinners, 1,792,850 

These figures show that the total takings by spinners, North and 
South, durins: 1889-90, have reached 2,342,328 bales, of which the 
Norihern mills have taken 1,792,850 bales and the Southern mills 
549,478 bales. Our summary of takings and consumption on the 
basis of 910 stocks in the ha fids of Northern spinners on September 
1, 1875, reaches the following result: (We are obliged to omit 
the results of the years 1875-76, to and including 1883-84, but they 
are the same as in previous reports :) 



Takings 
AND Consumption. 

Taken by - 

Northern mills, , 

Southern mills, 



1884-85. 1885-86. 



I 



Bales. 

1,419,689 
2Btl,000 



Bales. 

l,'r77,H76 
340,000 



Total takings from crop, , 1,085,6^9 
Stock held by mills, , 15,441 



2,117.G7ti 
15,000 



Total year's supply, 1 ,701 ,130 2, 132,676 

Consumption, (estimated.) — I 

Northern mills, ■ 

Southern mills 

Total consumption 

Total supply as above, . . 

Leaving mill stocks, Sept. 1, 15,000 I 135.000 



1,420,130 
266.000 



1,657,676 
340.000 



1,680.130 
1.701,130 



1,997,676 
2,182,676 



1886-87. 



Bales. 

1,679,658 
397,929 



2,077,587 
185,000 



1887-88. 



Bales. 

1,787,121 
443,373 



1888-89. i 1889-90. 



2,280,494 
65,408 



2,212,587 2,295,902 



1,749.250 
397,929 ; 



1,779,500 
443,873 



Bales. 

1,780,486 
486.603 



2,267,089 
73,029 



2,340,118 



1,329,000 
486,6a3 



2.147,179 
2,212,587 

65,408 I 



2.222.873 i 2.315,603 
2,295,902 j 2,840,118 



73,029 



24.615 



Bales. 

1,792.850 

549,478 



2,842,-328 
24,515 



2,366,843 



1,800,000 
549,478 



2,349,478 
2,.366,843 



17,81 



♦ Burnt includes not only what has been thus destroyed at the Northern and Southern out- 
ports, but also all burnt on Northern railroads and in Northern factories. Every fire which has 
occurred, either in a mill or on a railroad in the North, during the past year, we have investi- 
gated ; and where there was cotton lost, have sought, and, in almost everv case, obtained a 
foil retnm of the loss. 
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The foregoing leaves stocks in spinners' hands at 1 7,365 bales^ 
and shows that the United States consumed 2,349,478 bales. 

Weight of Bales, — The average weight of bales and the gross 
weight of the crop we have made up as follows for this year, and 
give last year for comparison : 





OF 


Y»AR BNDIN6 SEPTXMBBB 1, 1890. 




Cbop 


Namberof 
bales. 

879,960 

1,973,571 

246.176 

1,152,885 

828,825 

762.342 

170,379 

1,799,598 


Weight in 
pounds. 

461,454.580 
975.082,224 
123,959.463 
556,670,522 
159,.^75.484 
370,589,693 
83,1.53.471 
898,035,394 


Average 
weight. 


Number of 
bales. 

708.727 
1,697,376 
214,202 
984,8;i8 
400,539 
974.469 
217,169 
1,737,767 


Weight In 
pounds. 


Average 
weight. 


Texas 




524.41 

494.07 
603.54 
482.85 
485.29 
486.12 
488.05 
499.02 


371,196,766 
834.066,618 
109.345.837 
480,381.841 
193,228,024 
476,291,218 
105,798,222 
867,110,978 


623.75 


Louisiana, 


491.38 


Alabama, 


610.48 


Georgia,* 

South Carolina, . . 
Vlrjfinia, 


487.78 
482 42 
488.77 


North Car 
Tennessee 


olina».. 
, &c, .. 

JTop,... 


487.17 
498.98 


Total { 


7,813,726 


3,628,520.831 


496.18 


6,935,082 


8,437,408,499 


495.66 



According to the foregoing, the average gross weight per bale 
this season was 496.13 lbs., against 495.66 lbs. in 1888-89, or 0.47 
lbs. more than last year. Had, therefore, only as many pounds been 
put into each bale as during the previous season, the crop would 
have aggregated 7,320,000 bales. The relation of the gross weights 
this year to previous years may be seen from the following com- 
parisons ; 

Crop o» 

1889-90, 

1888-89 

1887-88 

1886-«7, 

1885-86 

1884-85, 



Number qf Bales. 


Weight in Pounds. 


Average Weight. 


7,313,726 


3,628,520,831 


496 13 


6,935,082 


8,437,408,499 


495.66 


7,017,707 


3,406,068,167 


485 35 


6,513,623 


3.165,745,081 


486 02 


6.550,215 


3,179,456,091 


485.40 


5,669,021 


2,727,967,317 


481.21 


* * 


♦ « 


♦ 4c 



Sea Island Crop and Consumption. 

The total growth of Sea Island this year is 46,841 bales ; and 
with the stock at the beginning of the year (669 bales) we have the 
following as the total supply and distribution : 

This year's crop bales, 46,841 

Stock September 1. 1889. 669- 

Total year's supply, bales, 47,510^ 

Distributed as follows : 

Exported to foreign ports bales, 22,878 

Sslock end of year, 90 

28,368 

Leaving for consumption in United States, bales, 19, 14^ 

* Indading Florida. 
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We thus reach the conclusion that our spinners have taken of 
Sea Island cotton this year 19,142 bales, or 1,194 bales less than in 
the previous year. 

Highest and Lowest Prices op Middling Upland Cotton in the New- 
York Market for each week during the Year 
ENDING August 31, 1890. 



1889. 



1890. 



Week ending HighesL 
Sept. 7,..llic. 

Sept. 14,.. Ill 

Sept. 21,.. Ill 

Sept. 28... 11-^ 
Oct. 5... 11 

Oct. 12,..10f 

Oct. 19,..10i 

Oct. 26,..l()/ff 
Nov. 2, . . lOi 
Nov. 9,..10i 

Nov. 16,..10i 

Nov. 23,..10i 

Nov. 80,..10i 
Dec. 7,..iai 

Dec. 14,..10i'V 

Dec. 21,..10iV 

Dec. 28,..10i 



Lowest. Week ending 



life. 

Ill 

Hi 



.Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
Hi Jan. 
lOf Feb. 
lOf Feb. 
lOVV Feb. 
lOi Feb. 
10 iV 'Mar. 
lOi Mar. 
lOi Mar. 
lOi |Mar. 
lOf Mar. 
lOi April 
lOi 'April 12, 
lOi JApril 19,. 
lOi lApril 26,. 

iMay 8,. 



4,. 
11,. 
18,. 
25,. 

1.. 

8,. 
16,. 
22,. 

1.. 

8,. 
15,. 
22,. 
29,. 

5.. 



Highest. 

.lOic 

.104 

.101 

.11 

.11 

.iiA 

.llrV 

.Hi 

.114 

.111 
•UA 
■ iH 

•IHI 

.12 



Lawul 
101c. 
lOi 







1890. 




Week ending Highest. 


Lowttt. 


May 


10, 


.12c. 


lUfc. 


May 


17. 


.12 


11 1 


May 


24., 


.12* 


la 


May 


31,. 


.12* 


12A 


June 


7.. 


.12i 


12i 


June 


14, 


.121 


13i"» 


June 


21.. 


.I2f 


nt 


June 


28, 


.12 


July 


5, 


.12 


18 


July 


12, 


.12 


11+i 


July 


19, 


'V^^ 


12 


July 


26, 


•^'^^ 


12i 


Aug. 


2, 


-rz^ 


12i 


Aug. 


9, 


:i2i 


12i 


Aug. 


16, 


.121 


l!hV 


Aug. 


23, 


.iHJ 


Hi 


Aug. 


80, 


.iiA 


11 
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REVIEW OF THE WHALE FISHERY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
For the Year 1890. 

We are not able to report any improvement in the outlook for 
tlie whale fishery. The continued low price for sperm oil tends to 
restrict the fitting of sperm whalers, and the right whale fishery is 
only sustained by tlie very high prices for whalebone, the catches 
the past two Northern seasons having been considerably less than 
the average of the previous eight years. 

The prosecuting of sperm whaling by American vessels is now 
confined to the Atlantic Ocean, with the single exception of one 
vessel on the West Coast of South America, bark Bertha of New- 
Bedford, and which is the only American whaler west of Cape 
Horn or east of Cape of Good Hope. 

The past season m the Arctic was more successful than the pre- 
vious one, but can only be called a fair one. The results, owing to 
the high price of whalebone, saved the owners from loss. 125 
whales w^ere taken in the Arctic, and 72 in Japan Sea, Bristol Bay, 
and on Kodiac. ITie catch in the Arctic for the past ten years 
has been an average of 170 whales. The season was very late and 
the weather very cold, the thermometer being from 5° to lO*' below 
zero. One steamer took her entire catch of six whales after the 7th 
day of October. No vessels were lost in the Arctic. Bark Eliza of 
San Francisco was lost on St. Lawrence Island, in Behring Straits, 
with a catch of five whales. Vessel and cargo were a total loss. 

The fleet to cruise in the Northern seas the coming season will 
probably reach forty-six, including schooners, of which six vessels 
will go to Bristol Bay and Kodiac, and six to Japan and Ochotsk 
seas. But one American vessel, the schooner Era of New-London, 
entered Davis Straits last year, capturing one whale. 

The number of vessels engaged in the business, January 1, 1891, 
is the same as on January 1, 1890, viz., 97, and the total tonnage 
varies only 254 tons ; the tonnage, January 1, 1890, being 22,718, 
and January 1, 1891, 22,464. 

The number of vessels of all classes now lying, in Eastern home 
ports is 29, with a tonnage of 6,300, and at the same time last year 
there were 21 vessels, with a tonnage of 4,112. Of the whalers now 
in port here, (New-Bedford,) of which there are 19, with a tonnage 
of 5,085, probably but eight will be fitted out the coming year for 
mixed voyages, so-called, sperm and right whaling, the incentive 
being the high price of whalebone. The number of vessels to 
arrive in 1891 will not probably exceed seven. 

Small parcels of ambergris are occasionally taken in sperm 
whaling, and realizes very high prices. One parcel, very choice, 
received the past year, brought $500 per pound — an extreme price. 
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The quantity of sperm oil purchased hy refiners the past year 
was less than the previous year, say 11,700 bbls., against 13,000 
bbl8 in 1889. The exports were also much less, being 2,000 bbls., 
against 5,800 bbls. in 1889. The price opened the year at 65 cents, 
advanced to 67^ cents in May, re-acted to 62^ cents in June, re- 
maining steady until August, when it again advanced to 66^ cents, 
and to 71 cents in October, when only a small quantity was sold, the 
principal sales being at 69 cents. In November 70 cents was the 
ruling price, at which the year closed, holders being very firm. 
The visible supply is about 1,000 bbls. less than at the same time in 
1890. By reference to the review of the foreign market, it will be 
noted that the catch of Bottle-nose whale oil the past year reached 
20,000 bbls. This oil, having the qualities of sperm oil, no doubt 
has interfered with the consumption abroad. 

The market for whale oil continued firm throughout the year, the 
entire import of 5,100 bbls. being sold. There were no sales of im- 
portance until May, when Northern sold at 45 cents, and South Sea 
at 40 to 42 cents, at which the market was steady until near the 
close, when 47 cents was paid for South Sea for the remaining stock 
on hand. All the Northern catch imported at San Francisco was 
disposed of in that market at from 35 to 37 cents, a part of which 
came overland to refiners here, and about 1,800 bbls. is now on the 
way to New- York via Cape Horn, consigned also to refiners in this 
city. 

Whalebone, as in 1889, ruled at high prices throughout the year, 
beginning at $4.50 for Arctic and $3.75 for Northwest, at which the 
market was steady until March, when Arctic declined to $4.00, but 
advanced again in April to $4.50, Northwest selling at $4.00. In 
July Arctic sold at $5.00, the highest for the year, and Northwest 
at $4.25. These prices were sustained until new bone was received 
in September, when new Arctic sold at $4.50 to $4.60, and North- 
west at $4.00 to $4.25. The market remained steady until larger 
receipts of new bone in December, when Arctic declined to $4.25 
and Northwest to $3.75. South Sea ruled at $3.00, the lowest 
point, up to $3.50 to $3.75, the parcels being taken as fast as re- 
ceived. 

Refined spermaceti sold at 21^^ to 22 cents at the beginning of 
the year, and continued very steady until the latter part of March, 
when sales were made at 23 cents. Early in May a sharp advance 
took place, 30 cents being paid, and the price continued to advance 
until 38 cents was touched in a very short time, but no large quan- 
tities were sold. The market was then very quiet until the last of 
August, when the price opened at 34 cents, at which it ruled until 
late in November, when it advanced to 35 cents, at which it con- 
tinued to the close. The quantity exported was very much less 
than in the previous year, being only 151,666 lbs., against 326,825 
lbs. in 1889. 

We estimate the import of sperm oil into the Atlantic ports in 
1891 at 7,000 to 9,000 bbls., and of whale oil 3,000 to 4,000 bbls. 
No estimate can be made of whalebone, so much depending upon 
the success of the Northern fleet. 
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Imports Of Sperm Oil, Whale Oil and Whalebone into the Unitei> 
States during the Year 1890. 

BbU. Sperm, 

New-Bedford, 11,109 

Boston, 37 

Provincetown, 877 

New-London, 

New- York 1,909 

San Francisco, 548 

Total, 14,480 .... 17,565 



rw». whou. 


IM. Bone. 


2,075 


10.885 


4 


.... 


6 


.... 


268 


4,131 


.... . . 


3,000 


15,217 


291,694 



309,710 



Exports of Sperm Oil, Whale Oil and Whalebone from the Unitki> 
States for the last Five Years. 



YBAR9. 



1890,. 
1889,. 

1888,. 
1887,. 
1886,. 



f. Sperm. 


BbU. WhaU. 


Lbi.Bone. 


2.000 


4,366 


129,933 


5.823 


440 


201.323 


1,345 


8,578 


230.150 


4,955 


8.205 


154.781 


3,118 


18,253 


184,511 



Statement op Stocks of Oil and Whalebone in the United States, 
January Ist, 1891. 



Bbls. Sperm. 

New-Bedford, 11,715 

Elsewhere, 

Total, 11,715 



BbU. WhaU. 



Lbt. Bone. 
42,100 
96.700 



138.800 



Statement of the Ateraoe Prices of Sperm Oil, Whale Oil and 
Whalebone for 1890. 



MOMTHl. 



January,. . 
February, . 
March,... 

April, 

May, 

June, 



Sperm 
OU. 

65 



65 
63 
62i 



WhaU 
OU. 



37 
43 
39i 



WhaU- 
bont. 

$4.50 
3.70 
4.04 
3.95 
3.96 
4.23 



MONTOB. 



Sjterm 
OU. 



July. 62i 

August, 65* 

September, 67 

October 69 

November, 70 

December, 



WhaU 
OU. 

40 
43 
45 

47 



Whale- 
bone. 

$4.67 
4.00 
4.55 
4.43 
4.30 
4.80 



Average price of Sperm Oil for 1 890, 65 cents. 
Average price of Whale Oil for 1890, 42 cents. 
Average price of Bone for 1890, $4.22. 
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REVIEW OF THE DRY GOODS TRADE OF NEW-YORK. 

For the Year 1890. 

The year opened with a generally good tone in the dry goods 
<jircles. Trade operations during the closing months of 1889 had 
been on an extensive scale, and most manufacturers entered upon 
the new year with the productions of their mills under orders for 
two or three months ahead. This imparted iinnness to prices, 
although it had the effect of reducing current business during 
January and February to comparatively moderate dimensions. 
Production was also interfered with materially by the prevalence 
in the manufacturing districts of the "grip" epidemic for the first 
three months of the year, so that available stocks, especially of 
staple cottons, were at the end of March carried in small compass. 
There was a decided revival of buying after the 1889 orders had 
been filled, and trade continued good, except in certain branches 
peculiarly affected by the tariff agitation, until well on into the 
fall. The closing months saw a contraction of operations directly 
attributable to the monetary stringency then ruling, the dry 
goods trade, in common with all other branches of business, closing 
the year in a more or less indifferent condition. The details in con- 
nection with the several branches are given under their particular 
heads. Here, however, may be noted several general features. 
Taken as a whole the business of 1890 was more satisfactory in 
volume than in profit. In manufactures of cotton, whilst prices 
ruled higher than last year, the cost of raw material told against 
producers, and although agents, commission houses and jobbers 
made in the aggregate a larger distribution of goods than in the 
average of recent years, their returns suffered from the gradual 
increase of expenses attendant upon more costly styles of doing 
business. Manufacturers have had to face the same thing, and a 
feature of the year was the increasing number of them, who, dis- 
pensing with agents and commission houses, entered the market as 
sellers of their own productions. The prolonged tariff agitation, 
from March to October, had less effect than might have been ex- 
pected, outside of the woolen department and the importing branches 
of the trade, but as a deterrent influence on the operations of buyers 
it was felt in some degree throughout. The financial condition of the 
trade was uniformly good during the twelve months. There were 
failures from time to time of some importance, but these were neither 
so many nor so large as during 1889. Nor did any branch of busi- 
ness stand the severe strain of the financial stringency of November 
and December better than the dry goods trade. Of the failures 
reported it is worth noting that those aggregating the greatest 
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amount of liabilities were entailed by connections with unprofitable 
manufacturing concerns, and were not caused by the exigencies of 
the dry goods trade in its more legitimate channels. The conver- 
sion of the great jobbing house of H. B. Claflin & Company into 
the H. B. Claflin Company, a joint stock concern, marked a new 
departure during the year. The succesn of the operation tempted 
imitation in other less important quarters, but the failure of these 
to float their stock only served to give the Claflin incident greater 
prominence. A review of the year would be incomplete without 
mention of the great trade sales of flannels, now an annual institu- 
tion. These were held in May, and covered a greater variety of 
productions and more extensive offerings than any previous sales. 
In all nearly 40,000 packages were sold at auction, realizing some 
$5,000,000. It cannot be said that results were satisfactory to 
manufactuiers, as prices average 10 per cent, under those realized 
in 1889. 

Cotton Goods, — The experience in cotton goods during 1890 
was of a somewhat diversified character. The year opened with 
film prices for staple lines, moderate stocks, and production fairly 
well under control. In February the market had an advancing 
tendency, and leading makes of wide t-heetings, brown sheetings 
and bleached goods were raised 2^ per cent., large export orders 
for brown sheetings and drills being at the same time refused, owing 
to exporters not coming up to the agents' views. In May there was 
a further advance of 2^ per cent, in bleached shirtings and wide 
sheetings, but at the same lime some large blocks of both plain and 
colored cottons were cleared out by agents favoring buyers by 
dating ahead. There was more than an average movement during 
the summer months in all lines of cotton goods, a rate war between 
the leading transportation companies to the South tempting South- 
ern buyers into free operations, by affording cheap freight, and low 
prices for an accumulated stock of 4-yard sheetings were also instru- 
mental in swelling the total. There was further "cutting" of 
brown cotton goods in October, but standard grades were not 
changed, and for* these descriptions the year closed with the 
tendency in favor of buyers. The competition of Southern mills 
in sheetings, drills and plaids had the effect of causing numerous 
Northern mills to change from the production of these to finer goods, 
so that the redundancy of supply of ^arse grades, from which the 
market suffered last year, was to some extent avoided. Colored 
cottons had, on the whole, a fairly good year, although certain makes 
were sold throughout at prices that could have been but barely 
remunerative to manufacturers. The current production was little 
ahead of the deniand at any time, and at the close of the year 
stocks of such goods as blue denims, ticks, cheviots, &c., were light 
and prices firm. White goods, quilts, scrims, curiam draperies, 
and damask table cloths were in steady consumptive request right 
along, and at fairly remunerative prices. 

The following shows the course of prices during the year for a 
few leading makes of staple cotton goods and wool flannels : 
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Opening. 
Cents. 

«i 

6i 
101 

8i 
H 



Atlantic A. — Brown Cottons, 

Lawrence L. L. — Brown Cottons,. . . 

Pepperell R. — Brown Cottons, 

Boott C. — Brown Cottons, 

New- York Mills— 4-4 Blch'd Cottons, 
Fruit of the Loom— 4-4 Blch'd Cot'ns, 
Lonsdale— 4-4 Bleached Cottons,. ... 

Hope — 4-4 Bleached Cottons, l\ 

Amoskeag — A. C. A. Tickings, 12^ 

Everett Denims, 11 

Pepperell Drills, 6^ 

Gilbert's— No. 3, 4-4 Wht. Flannels, 52* 

Talbot T.— Scarlet Flannels, 32* 

F. & C— Scarlet Flannels, 32i 

Note.— The Flannel qaotations do not cover the prices 



CentB. 

5* 
6f 
5i 
11 
9 
9 

7* 
12i 

Hi 

52* 

32i 

82* 

ruling at the 



L0W€8t. 

Cents. 

7i 
5i 

en 

5i 
lOf 

8f 

81 

7i 
12 
11 

61 

52i 

H2i 

32* 

trade aaction 
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Closing, 
Cents. 
7i 
5i 
6i 
5i 
11 
9 
9 

7* 

IS* 

Hi 

7 

52i 
82i 
32i 



sales. 



Mcport Drade in Cotton Goods, — The export in cotton ^oods 
was checked to a great extent in the first half of the year by higher 
prices for brown cottons. After the passage of the Silver bill and 
its favorable effect on rates of exchange, there was a decided expan- 
sion of demand, and more or less activity up to the close. 

The following shows the exports of cotton cloths from the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890 : 



Uncolored. 



Colored. 



Argentine BepnbUc 

Brazil 

Central American States : 

Costa Rica, 

Gnatemala, 

Honduras, 

Nicaragna, 

Salvador, 

Chili, 

China, 

Ecuador, » 

Germany, , 

England, 

Scotland 

British West Indies, 

British East Indies, 

Hayti, 

Japan, 

Mexico, 

Peru, 

Azore, Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, 

San Domingo, 

Cuba, , 

Uruguay, 

United States of Colombia, 

Venezuela, 

All other countries, 



Total, 1889-90,. 
ToUl, 1888-89,. 

Decrease, 

Increase, 



Yards. 
3,412,429 
5,821,715 

802,932 

830,518 

714,581 

496,705 

1,814,883 

7,824,915 

19,165,106 

128,926 

502,845 

6,101,908 

225,615 

607,644 

4,175,694 

2,098,051 

1,799,923 

2,048.180 

609,529 

463,484 

3^.485 

880,188 

965.712 

846,838 

1,631,426 

12,356,868 

76.716.490 
77,596,862 

1,880,872 



Value. 

$427,108 

898.478 

44.267 

50,054 

42,859 

84.324 

97,766 

468.176 

1,208,540 

14,009 

61,153 

618,909 

82,094 

71,498 

263,170 

207,978 

119,083 

158,876 

39,929 

27,857 

25,526 

63,517 

119,141 

60.309 

140.165 

826.631 

$5,480,403 
6.577,401 

$96,998 



Yards. Value. 

801,377 $22,250 

4.871,062 883,598 



719,278 
282,814 
632,806 
624,560 
329,723 
532,504 
204,260 
549,214 
81,841 

2,470,814 
66,622 

1,420,189 
4,188 

6,746.464 
4,602 

6,484,882 
329,878 
466,301 
663,581 
221,454 
270,920 

1,594,319 

4,041,280 

9,468,152 



41,688 
17,288 
41,448 
88.849 
17,826 
37,079 
20,425 
;i9,989 
6,612 

194,056 

4,495 

89.788 

380 

629,280 
409 

814,882 
20,596 
29,058 
88,464 
21.964 
•25,261 
83,845 

269,880 

607,685 



42.309,770 $2,886,485 
40.856,829 2,886,878 



1,453,441 



$1,062 
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The following statement shows the exports of cotton cloth from 
the Port of New- York for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, 
compared with the principal ports of the United States for the 
same period : 



Uncdortd, 



Colond. 



Yardi. Value. Tarda. Value. 

New-York 71,595,087 $5,147,901 80.409.626 $2,089,906 

Boeton • 2,036.722 174,643 6,90U,3;i7 474,270 

Baltimore, 229,987 46,300 15.683 1,136 

New-Orleana 140,45S 10,666 4^4.034 29,690 

Allothcrporta 1,714,236 100.893 4,560.090 291,536 

Total United Statea, 1889-90, 75,716,490 $5,480,403 42,309,770 $2,886,486 

I'i'int 67o^A«.— During 1890 the print cloth department passed 
into a most unsatisfactory condition, and, from being one of 
the most profitable branches of the cotton trade for a long time 
past, closed the year with mills working close to the dead line, or 
making no profit at all. The ])roduction of print cloths had gradu- 
ally forged ahead of the demand with usual results, growing stocks 
and declining prices. A curtailment of out-put by means of a com- 
bined shut down for two weeks was tried in October, but the result 
was not encouraging, and at the close of the year makers were still 
casting about for some remedy for their troubles. The production 
at Fall River for 1890 was 9,937,000 pieces, against 8,640,000 in 
1889 ; and the unsold stock on December 31st was 683,000 pieces, 
against 36,000 end of 1889, 5,000 end of 1888, and only 2,000 pieces 
end of 1887. The sales of the year at Fall River were 8,684,000 
pieces, including 3,876,000 pieces irregular counts, 184,000 pieces, 
60 X 66s, and 4,524,000 pieces, 64 x 64s. The year opened with 
prices at 3:,^c. for 64 x 64s, and 3^c. for 60 x 56s, and closed at 3c. 
for 64 X 64s, and 2fc. for 60 x 56s. The highest prices during the 
year were 3^gC. for 64 x 64s, and 3^^c. for 60 x 56s. The lowest 
were 3c. for the former grade and 25c. for the latter, making the 
average for the year 3.3443c. and 2.9568c. respectively. Last year 
the averages were 3.8130c. and 3.3882c. At the close of the year 
1,540,000 pieces were sold for future delivery at Fall River. 

The stock of print cloths in the country (outside of printers) at 
the end of the years 1881 to 1890, inclusive, were as follows : 



1881 pieces, 1,064,000 

1882, 844,000 

1883 836,000 

1884 1,141,000 

1885 475,000 



1886, pieces, 235,000 

1887, 221.000 

1888, 19,000 

1889, 828,000 

1890, 952,000 



Joints and /tinted Dress Goods. — The transition of manufacturers 
from low grades of printed calicoes to finer makes, noted in the last 
review, was a more prominent feature this year. Yet even with a 
wider assortment of styles and a perceptible improvement in finish, 
printed calicoes were out of favor nearly the whole year, and par- 
ticularly 80 towards the close. The quotations for standard fancies 
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varied but little from 1889, but agents from time to time made con- 
siderable concessions in order to induce buyers to operate more freely, 
large blocks of Challies, sateens, indigo blues, <fcc., being cleared out 
by that means. The Southern demand, always the mainstay of tliis 
department, fell away conspicuously during the closing months, and 
with the exception of leading makes, which have hit popular tastes, 
printed calicoes at the close of the year were heavier in stock than 
at all desirable, and in unfavorable contrast with the position in 
January. 

Ginghams and Woven Wash Fabrics, — Woven fabrics have profited 
by the unpopularity of printed styles, and ginghams, zephyrs, seer- 
suckers, chambrays, Ac, were all readily distributed, both by agents 
and jobbera, at satisfactory prices. Stocks were light to begin 
with, and mills were under orders for some time ahead on spring 
styles. When these were tilled the fall demand was prompt and iji 
good dimensions, production being thus well covered throughout the 
year. There was a noticeable absence of cutting in all leading 
makes, and where buyers sought to obtain an advantage in price 
they had to confine themselves to off styles. Whatever success 
they met with, even in this direction, was in early spring, when 
some low grades were cleared off at reduced prices. The year 
closed with no sign of waning popularity of woven fabrics, good 
orders being placed during the fall for delivery early in 1891. 

Hosiery, Knit Underwedr, <bc, — The early months of the year 
were of a most unsatisfactory character in all branches of this de- 
partment, and manufacturers, agents and jobbers, alike, com- 
plained of slow movement and unprofitable prices. The production 
had, in fact, far outrun the consumptive demand for the preceding 
two years, and although considerably reduced by the close of 188^, 
it took some time to move off accumulated slocks and restore the 
trade to normal conditions. Karly in April there were signs that 
this had been done in knit underwear, and later hosiery also 
was in a more healthy state, in the first branch the results 
of the year's business was on the whole highly satisfactory. Prices 
recovered from their previous low level, and there was steady and 
liberal absorption of production from April right on to the end of 
December. In hosiery the satisfaction was more of a comparative 
character, that is, although results might easily have been better, 
they marked a decided improvement on 1889. The chief feature 
of the hosiery branch was the popularity attained by fast black 
styles. This was so evident that many manufacturers deserted the 
" fancies " entirely, and confined themselves to fast black goods. 
The supply of these was so increased thereby that it was ditlicult 
to obtain any marked advantage in prices, while the reduction in 
the out-put of fancies was fully offset by the comparative neglect 
of these goods by the consuming public. The year closed with the 
trade in generally good shape, although there were indications of 
approaching over-production from the resumption of business by 
previously idle factories and the starting up of new ones. 
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Woolen Goods. — The Worsteds controversy was a fruitful source 
of disquietude in this department during the early months of the 
year, until allayed by the passage of the " Dinglet " bill in May. 
The troubles of the trade were not by any means over then, as no 
department felt the unsettling influences of the tariff agitation 
more than did this one, and the signing of the McKinlky bill was 
hailed as a relief all round, no matter how it was viewed politically. 

It cannot be said that the results of the year's operations were 
altogether satisfactory. There were fewer failures among manufac- 
turers than in 1889, but the margin between cost of production and 
the selling prices of goods was too narrow to be altogether encour- 
aging. New lines of fall goods for men's wear were shown early 
in the year, opening without material change from the previous 
season's prices. Liberal orders were placed, and it was soon evident 
that the demand ran most largely upon low grade all-wool and 
union cassimere styles, and that outside of these only finest makes 
were popular. By May satinets were a drug in the market, and 
makers of these were compelled to curtail production, by means of 
which stocks were considerably reduced. A prolonged strike of 
cloakmakers, beginning in June, had a bad effect on cloakings, 
stockinets and Jersey cloths, and it was well on in the fall before these 
recovered from the set-back. The spring styles of leading woolens, 
opened in July, showed prices still without improvement, large im- 
portations in anticipation of the passage of the Administrative tariff 
bill, and of th^ McKinley bill, telling against home manufactures. 
There were, however, large orders placed, and stocks were kept 
within reasonable bounds. Heavy styles of goods were shown in 
December by some agents, but the display was not general. Some 
of these marked an advance of 5 per cent., but as a rule prices were 
unchanged. One gratifying feature of the year was the marked 
advance in the style and finish of the better class of productions. 
Men's wear woolens were more diversified in character, styles were 
more artistic, and the general finish much improved. It was, how- 
♦^viM-, in connection with dress goods, that the greatest advance in 
manufacture was made. For the past two or three years our mills 
have given increasing attention to the higher grades of these, and 
thi? reproach so long directed against home products of a lack of 
taste, and of a coarse finish, has been well nigh removed. The 

foods turned out by some of the most enterprising and best con- 
ucted mills have now reached a point of - excellency which makes 
it difficult to distinguish them from the leading products of Euro- 
pean looms. 

Nor has this improvement been confined to woolen productions. 
The manufacture of silk piece goods has made a clear advance also, 
and although the demand for foreign fabrics has not shown any 
material reduction, it has run more extensively on specialties and 
fancies than before ; home manufacturers meeting the requirements 
of the market for staple silk dress goods in an increasing degree. 
There remains, however, a large field yet to cover, and the progress 
of the silk trade in the country is encouraging as an earnest of 
what is possible for it to accomplish in the future. 
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The following detailed statement of the inoveinent of foreign 
dry goods for the last three years has been kindly furnished by The 
New- York Journal of Commerce : 

Value of Forrion Dry Goi^ds Impobted at the Port of New- York 
for the last three years. 

1888 1889 1890 

January, |12,893,743 $15,984,160 $14,360*160 

February, 17,436.501 13,798,968 15,795,270 

March, 10.133,268 12,766,553 12,365,338 

April, 9,005,572 12,288,581 12,450,765 

May, 9,173,037 6.871.012 8.263.995 

June 6,539.019 6,961.555 15,486.497 

July. 13,968,020 13.052,320 14,214,708 

August 11,740,428 11,793.529 11,149.467 

September, 10,199,332 10,297,147 12,768.678 

October 8,430,898 11,198,221 11,792.766 

November, 8,698,479 8,897,369 7,837,469 

December, 8,168,713 12,783,453 9,667,915 

Total, 1125.876,999 $136,692,868 $146,143,028 



CLASsrprcATioN OP Foreign Dry Goods I)£ported at the Port of New- 
York FOR the last Three Years. 

1888. 1889. 1890. 

Manufactures of wool, $86,832,711 $40,115,397 $41,845,655 

cotton, 20,764,016 21,328,176 24.232,030 

silk 39.428.992 43.906,509 48.525.387 

flax, 16,783,303 19,169,295 18,749.929 

Miscellaneous dry goods, 12.067,977 12,183,491 12,790,027 



Total, $125,876,999 $136,692,868 $146,143,028 

Value of Foreign Dry Goods Entered directly for Consumption at 
THE Port op New- York for the last Three Years. 

1888. 1889. 1890. 

January, $9,651,615 $12,596,081 $11,394,556 

February, 14,294,941 11,834,550 13,391,448 

March, 7,919.773 10,930,369 10,355,376 

April, 7,348.186 9.985,221 10.305,349 

May, , 7.109.960 6,644.969 6,519.094 

June, 4.940.641 5.475,930 10.483,618 

July, 10,669,769 10,080,398 / 10,490,010 

August, 9,398.195 9,480,683 7.954.576 

September, 7.980.948 8,378,605 9,872.508 

October, 6.704.155 9.200,457 8,330.382 

November, 6,907.355 7.224.682 5,898.559 

December 6,544,789 9,868.703 7.214.855 



Total, $99,470,327 $110,690,648 $112,310,331 
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Value op Fobbign Dry Ooodb Withdra-wn from Warbboxtbb at thb 
Port of New- York for tbb last Tbreb T^ars. 

1888. 1889. 1890. 

January, $2,610,173 $8,512,044 $8,899,289 

February 8,186,601 2,276.789 2,601,708 

March, 2,261,989 2.081,559 2,062.918 

April. 1.670,996 2,244,469 2,850,808 

May, 1,664.096 1,857,642 1 ,570.754 

June, 1,247,168 1,054.511 2.455,584 

July, 2,572.530 2,624,182 8,652,470 

August 2.600,176 2,258.438 2,772,975 

September, 2,602,742 2,152,191 8,280.824 

October, 1,684,619 2,201,882 8,356,849 

November, 1.986,328 1,585,169 1,961,419 

December, 1,568,472 1.959,928 2,176,861 

Total, $25,590,890 $25,258,654 $81,641,899 

Value of Foreign Dry Goods Entered for Warehousing at the 
Port of New- York for the last Three Years. 

1888. 1889. 1890. 

January $2,742,127 $3,388,079 $2,966,604 

February, 8,141.560 1.974.418 2,403.822 

March. 2,203,486 1,836,184 • 2,010.902 

April 1,667,386 2.303.360 2,146.416 

May 2,063.077 1,25?6,043 1,743.901 

June, 1.698.378 1,485.625 6,002.879 

July 3,298.201 2,971.922 8,724,698 

August, 2.842,233 2,312,846 3,194.891 

September, 2,218.384 1,918.542 2,886,170 

October, 1,726,743 1,997,764 8,462.384 

November 1,741,124 1,672,687 l,93b,910 

December, 1,623.924 2,914,750 2,453,060 



Total, $26,356,622 $26,002,220 $88,932,697 
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REVIEW OF THE LEATHER TRADE OF NEW YORK. 
Foe the Ybae 1890. 

Th£ business was steady and attended with few fluotuations until 
April. Then trafHc increased considerably and continued active 
till near the 1st of September. Prices of some kinds of leather, 
upper stock mainly, advanced forty per cent.; there was an average 
rise on all descriptions of ten per cent, at least. Sole leather did 
not appreciate so much. There was a larger supply of it, relatively. 
The quantities produced are larger than they ever were, not much 
larger, but some. Of upper leather the supplies have been slightly 
<}urtailed. 

However, this is not an age in which high prices can be expected 
to last long. There was a re-action in the early autumn, and by the 
ehd of the year the quotations were not essentially above what 
they were at the beginning. 

There have been some new tanneries started in the South by 
New- York leather dealers, in which sole leather tanned with oak 
bark exclusively, or with hemlock and oak combined, (only enough 
of the latter being used to give the oak color,) is produced in large 
<juantitie8. The market will bear some addition to its current sup- 
plies to keep pace with the increase of population, but the»e new 
establishments are so extensive that they are likely to turn out stock 
enough to render it as difficult in the future as it has been in the 
past to keep the supply and demand nearly enough equal for the 
good of producers. There has been for years an unconquer-- 
able propensity on the part of tanners to make more leather than 
there was a market lor, especially of sole leather. There will 
probably, however, be influences operating before long to restrain 
that spirit of enterprise. 

The forests are being rapidly stripped, and it will be more dif- 
ficult to procure bark than it has been hitherto. The hemlock trees 
in the State of New-York have been denuded to a great extent 
already, and they are rapidly meeting the same fate in Pennsyl- 
' vania. The lands, moreover, in the latter State, have been bought 
up exclusively by tanners, so that the bark upon them may be avail- 
able when they require it for consumption. The inadejquacy of the 
bark supply is, in fact, the only substantial ground for confidence 
that the business will not be so overdone as to be unremunerative, 
but that is a strong guarantee, because it cannot be expected that 
tanneries will be built unless their projectors have the most positive 
iifisurances that they can be sure for years of finding the materials 
in abundance to make leather of. Hides are always plentiful, and 
•doubtless always will be in such a carniverous world as this. But 
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an ample bark reserve is indispensable to the successful prosecution 

of the tannery industry, and possibly that requisite is not easily at- 
tainable. 

Receipts op Sole ahd Uptek Leather at New- York for each Month 
duriho the years 1889 akd 1890. 

Hevlock Sol*. Union Crop. Oak Solb. 

Months. / ' » . » • / ' -n 

1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 

Jinnary, Sides, 258,118 373.597 47,881 46,910 37,486 42,696 

February *' 225,7H) 262,287 38,195 81,819 29,474 88,390 

March " 218,254 247,024 37,087 48,882 29.200 29,667 

April, " 283,808 226,079 87,474 26,466 29,449 29,465 

May ** 881.597 816,680 45,006 60,903 86,989 86,60S 

June, •• 254,204 359,970 40,958 87,481 29,426 29,939 

July, ** 866,404 231.332 39.082 80,709 86,500 29,677 

Angost, .. '* 218,832 310,639 42,042 50,277 29,98* 36,637 

September, •* 262,312 250.519 43,652 27.760 29,467 29,343 

October, " 283,421 300,801 51,a32 49,260 87,020 36,880 

November. " 288,265 212.466 41,155 42,752 29,578 29,29^ 

December, •' 260.447 275,^^20 39,568 37,622 29,580 29,626 

Total, Sides, 3,171,442 3,173,164 603,934 484,&41 384,048 392,747 



Month. 



Receipts of Rough and Finished. 

Uppkk, 



1890. 

January, Sides, 54.273 

February, 54.955 

March 37,094 

April 46.128 

May. 64.341 

June, 53,992 

July. 61,892 

August 44,458 

September 48,047 

-October 57,961 

November, 51,385 

December 46,539 



I. 


Calf Skins. 


1889. 


1890. 


1889. 


47.336 . 


. 12.550 . 


11,700 


42.554 . 


18,689 . 


11,500 


41.200 . 


. 11.034 . 


11,200 


38.522 . 


. 18.000 . 


10.500 


65.183 . 


14,700 . 


15.550 


40,696 . 


10.600 . 


11,500 


37,861 . 


. 15,550 . 


10.843 


41.760 . 


11.675 . 


12.560 


46.998 . 


. 15.200 . 


12,400 


69,460 .. 


12.050 . . 


14,160 


46.572 . 


13.300 . . 


13.300 


47,583 .. 


10,600 .. 


16,100 



Total. Sides, 620,565 



565,715 



153.948 



161,298 



Recapitulation. 

1890. 

Sole— Hemlock, Sides, 8,171,442 

Union 603,934 

Oak 884,048 



Uppper. finished and rough 620.565 

Calfskins, " " 168,948 



4,059,424 



Total,. 



774,513 
4,833,937 



1889. 

3.173.164 
484.841 
392.747 



566,715 
161.293 



4,060,762 

717,008 
4,767,760 



The exports of leather and leather goods were the largest they 
had been in anyone year. They amounted to $12,438,847 in valne. 
Most of this stock was shipped from New- York. 
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Exports of Leather from New- York during the Year 1890. 



England. 

January, Sides, 71,626 

February, 88,300 

March, 95,650 

April 73,126 

May, 88,775 

June, 128,000 

July, 122,725 

August, 87,275 

September, 61,700 

October, 54,000 

November, 47,950 

December, 81,575 

Total, Sides, 1,000,700 

Also the followiDg : 



England,. 
Continent, 



Bales. 
146 
441 



Various, 1,420 



Bdlt. 

20,605 

1,651 



Continent, 
39,275 
50.900 
61.675 
51,325 
43.450 
52,800 
37,050 
61,325 
29,150 
30.775 
25,725 
47,500 



530,950 



Cases. 
558 
607 



306 2,468 



Various. 
680 
305 
910 
650 
650 

1,480 
12 

'505 
400 
650 
535 



6,727 



Total. 

111,580 

139.505 

158,235 

125,100 

132,875 

182,230 

159.787 

148,600 

91,355 

85,175 

74,325 

129,610 

1,538,377 



Pkgs. 
497 
668 
823 



RoOs. 
375 
302 
332 



Sacks, 

26,442 

430 

2,024 



Total, 2,007 22,562 3,633 



1,009 2^.896 



Prices of Hemlock, Oak and Union Crop Sole Leather, in the New- 
York Market, for each Month during the Year 1890. 



Buenos Atbss. 

Months. / * 

Lig/U. MiOtUe. 

Jannary 17% (9^ 18 18 @ 19 

February 17 ® 17% 17 @ 18 

March 17^®— 18 (8^ — 

April 17 (i^lTH 18 @18^ 

May 17 ^§^17^ 18 (g^ 18^ 

June 1714^— 18 @ 18^ 

July, 17 ®17Jig 18 @18i^ 

Aoguat, 17^® 18^ 18^(SH9 

September,.... 19 @ 19>i^ 20^^21 

October 19 ©19^ 30 @21)tf 

November, .... — (gt 19 20 @ 20yi 

December, — @ 19 — @20 



Months. 



Common Hidb. 



Heavy. 

19 (8^19H 
18 @^19 
— (2^18^ 
18 (g^l9 

18^ (§^ 19 
18!^ (a - 
18V6 ® 1« 
20>^(a2m 
20^(9^21^ 

20 @20^ 



lAght. 
16 @^17 
16^ @- 
16^ & 17 
16H®17 
16>^ @ 17 
10^ ^ 17 
161^ @ 17 

16 ® 17^ 
18 (8^ 18^ 
18 (^ 18)^ 

17 © 18>6 
17 @ 17H 

Good 
Damaged. 



Middle. 

18 <^19 
- ©19 

19 <a — 
18 (^19 
18 (^19 
18 @- 

17 ®18 

18 @ 19^1 

19 (§& 19^ 
19 <f^20H 
19 © 19^ 
18 @^20 



AU 
Weights. 

January, 16 <S^l6y^ 

February, 16 ©17^^ 

March • 16 (5^18 

April. 16 (Stl6J^ 

May 16 ©16)4 

June 16 @ 16^ 

July 16H@17^ 

August, 17 (c& 18 

September, 17^^18 

October. 18 (&> 1K^ 

November, 15^ ^ 1 8 

December, 16 (5i 19 



Heavy. 
20 (8^21 
19 (&20H 
19 C^ 19^ 
18H(&i2l 
18Hi dr. 19 
IJi (^21 
18 (0?^ 21 

18 (&. 21 

19 Ciii 21 

19 («i 22 

20 (&t 21 

21 Cit^ 22 

BUTFALO. 



and Weights. 
15 @116 
16^8 ® 16 
15H (Si 16 
IMi (3» 16 
15 (® 16 

15 @ 16^ 
16>i^ (& 16 
14«®16^ 
16^ (<j& 17 
16^ & 17H 

16 @ 1?^ 

17 (Si 18 
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Oak Slauohtvr Backs. Unioh Backs. Uniow. 

Months. 4 * « * • « ' -> 

Light, Middle. Heavy. Light. Middle. BeUie$. 

January 82(9^88 88(^35 8«(g^87 27Gr28 — (?fc2» 10^® 11 

Pebmarj, 82@3» 88((t86 88(^87 «7(?t28 29 @29H 8 (& 11 

March, 82(g^83 88^35 86^37 27(3^*^ 28((^29 0(^11 

April d2(<t88 88(1^35 36(3»88 26(g^27 28 (8^28^ 10 (^10^ 

Maj 83 (^84 84 ©35 87 (^89 26 (^27 28 (^28^ 10 (^ 1(^ 

Jnne. 88 ^M 84 (^35 87 (^80 20 ^27 28 (&*'!^ 10 &10H 

July 32 (^88 84 @35 37 (^39 26 (^27^ 27 (^2^ 10 (^ 1(^ 

Aagiist, 38 ® 84 84 (^36 87 (^39 26 @^28^ 28^(^80 10^(^11 

September,.... 88^ 34 84(3^36 86(^37 27 (§^28^ 28^(^29 9 (^11 

October, 84 ®86 86 (^37 88 (^39 28 ©28^ 2^(^31 9 @ 11 

November..... 84(^85 86(^37 86(^89 28 (&28H 80 (3^81 12 (g; 18 

December, 84 (^35 86(^37 38(^39 28(^80 29(^81 12 ^18 

There are some light leather manufacturers who make stock in 
this State and sell from stores in this City. The calfskin tanners 
have achieved success in their vocation. One firm took the gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition of 1889, the first of the kind that 
ever came to this countiy. The manufacture of kid stock has been 
developed, and New- York stands next to Philadelphia in this pro- 
duct. The making of cut soles and heels has increased largely, 
and this is one of the principal marts for their distribution. 
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REVIEW OF THE HIDE TRADE OF NEW-YORK. 
Fob thb Ybar 1890. 

The traffic in New- York is mainly confined to dry hides, and the 
majority of those are from foreign ports. Large quantities are re- 
ceived from the River Plate ; many, though less, from the Orinoco, 
Central America, and other places on this continent, and from Cal- 
ifornia, Texas and other States in our own Republic. The lowest 
prices were reached in 1890 that have been known for thirty-five 
years. In January River Plate, which are the dearest of any, were 
sold at 14^ cents a pound. That was ten per cent, below the rates 
of January, 1889. The tendency continued downward, and River 
Plate hides were sold in April and May at 1 accents. Then they 
rallied, and 14 cents and 15 cents were the prices in June and July. 
In August they advanced to 16 cents. A few thousand only were 
sold at that figure, which was the highest of the year. The turn 
came in September, when prices declined half a cent, and consider- 
able quantities were sold. Subsequently prices went down by the 
run till they reached 13 cents, the lowest figure for more than a 
third of a century. 

The stock increased from 336,100, on the 23d of September, to 
5*? 4,900 at the end of December. 

Green salted city hides were sold at the following prices : Jan- 
uary 1, 7|c. ; April 1, 6jc. ; July 1, 8c. ; October 1, 9c., and De- 
cember 31, 1890, 7c. a pound. 

Rbobifts of Foreign Hides in New-Yore for the Past Six Tears. 



1885. 2,205,521 

1886 3.023,856 

1887, 2,451,287 



1888 2,806.718 

1889, 2,448.278 

1890, 2.642,996 



The subjoined table is a statement of the receipts of foreign and 

domestic stock for the last twelve years : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1888. 1884. 

Foreign, 8,158,278 3.047.052 2.921,869 2,288,534 1,882,086 2,188,765 

DomesUc, 860,198 678,098 ' 482,861 606,856 684,678 648,005 

Total, 8,019.471 3,626, 150 8,404,2»i 2,894,890 2,466,614 2,781.770 

1886. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Foreign 18.205,521 8,028,856 2,461,287 2,818,823. 2,443,278 2,642,996 

Domestic 539,673 4M,273 483,151 540.225 506,661 466,848 

ToUl, 2,745,094 8.478,129 2,989,438 8,868,548 2,961,929 8.098.889 
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REVIEW OF THE BOOT AND SHOE TRADE OF NEW-YORK, 
Foe the Yeab 1890. 



The manufacture of shoes continues on the increase. The pro- 
duction consists chiefly of the choicest qualities of women's goods, 
such a& sell at $3 to $5 ; men's, from $3.50 to $7 a pair. The 
partiality for ornamentation on women's shoes has been marked, 
and also, though to a less extent, on men's wear. The style of 
" combination," the blending of different kinds and colors of stock 
in uppers, has prevailed. 

There are many descriptions of material — leather, patent and 
colored ooze, kid and goat ; cloth in numerous shades — and this 
renders it feasible to put two to four varieties of fabric in the tops 
of what are known as fancy shoes, now so nearly universally worn in 
the months in which the climate admits of it. Tliese methods have 
been studied and practiced by New- York manufacturers so success- 
fully that the city is the emporium for tasteful shoes. 

The product is distributed in every part of this country, and to 
some extent in the West Indies, South America and Europe. The 
wholesale traffic is still fairly prosperous. Besides the sales to the 
multitudes of retailers South and West there are inhabitants enough 
within a radius of forty miles from the city proper to consume 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 pairs of shoes a year, which is a home market 
of no small value. Machinery is in general use, and all the labor- 
saving appliances are availed of. The prices of shoes were very 
low at the beginning of the year. There was a temporary advance 
later, when the prices of leather were raised considerably, but there 
was a subsequent re-action, and by the end of December shoes were 
sold at figures very little above the lowest rates of the year, or of 
any preceding year in the century. 

The following are the exports to the principal United States 
markets during the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1890 : 

Exports op Boots and Shoes from the United States, and the 

Countries to which Exported, during the Fiscal 

Tear ending June 80, 1890. 



Pairt. 

British West Indies, 127,559 

Hawaiian Islands, 59,840 

Cuba, ^ . . . 1 17,447 

HaTti. 57,393 

Mexico, 34,851 

Nicaragua, 80,702 



Fo/iM. 

$130,296 

117,252 

114,676 

57,891 

38,959 

32,597 
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Pain. 

England 85,965 

Nova Scotia. New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island 17,907 

British Colombia, 8,755 

British Honduras 15,203 

€o8ta Rica, 18,650 

Oolombia 12,859 

Danish West Indies 8.288 

Honduras 7,078 

British Guiana, 5,767 

San Domingo 7,511 

<Jaebec, Ontario, &c., 8,981 

Ecuador, 4,248 

Miquelon, Langley and St. Pierre Islands, . . . 1,824 

Ouatemala 2,691 

Japan, 3,011 

French Possessions in Oceanica 1,219 

Dutch West Indies 1,949 

Asiatic Russia 806 

Porto Rico, 1,545 

Liberia, 895 

Brazil 1,116 

Newfoundland and Labrador, 808 

Uruguay, 1,146 

Chili 589 

China 199 

All other Countries, 1 .856 

Total, 587,108 



VaJhte. 
$28,685 

22.858 

19,739 

14,799 

14,112 

12,474 

8,848 

7,240 

7.169 

6.860 

6.551 

3.922 

3,469 

2,642 

2,570 

2.403 

1.989 

1.684 

1,464 

1,151 

1,124 

980 

851 

612 

888 

2,894 

$662,974 
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REVIEW OF THE IRON TRADE OF NEW YORK, 
For the Year 1890. 

American Pig Iron, — ^Prices at the beginning of the year were 
$20 for No. 1, $19 for No. 2, and $18 for Gray Forge. Some 
Southern irons could be had at 50 cents per ton less. In March the 
demand was light, and prices, though generally the same, could be 
shaded, on occasion, probably 60 cents a ton. In April some 
Southern No. 1 was offering at $16.50, which confused and lowered 
the market, Pennsylvania brands being held at $18.50 to $19 for 
No. 1. 

In May the quotations were generally $18 to $18.50 for good 
No. 1 Pennsylvania irons, $17 for No. 2, and $15.50 to $16 for Gray 
Forge. 

In June the leading Lehigh furnace company formally named 
its price as $18 for No. 1, but this had no effect other than to 
emphasize the fact that this was all the buyers would pay, as other 
makes of Northern iron were already selling at this price, and 
Southern makes at less. 

On June 30, 1890, the unsold stocks in the whole country were 
347,395 gross tons. On June 30, 1889, they were 502,934, a de- 
crease of 155,395 tons, or 31 per cent., for the first half of 1890. 

On December 31, 1889, the unsold stocks were 247,679 tons, so 
that the stocks on June 30, 1890, were 99,716 tons greater than on 
December 31, 1889, an increase of 40^ per cent. 

The total product of the country for the first half of 1890 was 
4,560,491 gross tons, and for the second half of 1889, 3,934,758 tons^ 
an increase for the first half of 1890 of 625,733 gross tons, equal to 
about' 16 per cent. 

In August prices were unchanged, with very little new business. 
Southern No. 1 foundry was scarce, and within 50 cents of the price 
of good Northern makes, say $17 to $17.50. 

At the close of December the quotations were, for leading makes^ 
$18.00 for No. 1, $16.50 for No. 2, and $15.00 for Gray Forge, 
with 50 cents to $1.00 lower for good ordinary makes. Southern 
irons, about $17 for No. 1, $16 for No. 2, and $14.75 for Gray 
Forge. 

The consumption was, as estimated, 8,976,415 gross tons, falling 
below the production by 326,388 tons, viz. : 

Prodaction in 1890 gross tons, 9,202,708 

Importation in 1890, 134,955 

Add stock, December 81, 1889, 247,679 

9,585.887 
Deduct stock, December 31, 1890 608,921 

8,976,416 
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ITie importation of pig iron, including Spiegel-Eisen, into New- 
York in 1890 and four preceding years was : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Gross tons, 199,853 243,492 105,265 100,392 95,369 

The total imports of pig iron, including Spiegel-Eisen, into the 
United States in 1890 and the four preceding years was : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Gross tons, 361,768 467,522 196,892 142,280 134,955 

The production of pig iron in the United States in 1890 and the 
four preceding years was : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Gross tons, 5,684,543 6,417,1*48 6,490,739 7,604,525 9,202,703 

Unsold Stocks. 

The quantity of pig iron at the furnaces unsold, in the whole 
country, at the end of 1890, is estimated at 608,921, being 361,242 
tons greater than at the close of 1889, when it was 247,679 gross 
tons, an increase of about 146 per cent. The unsold stock at the 
end of 1890 and of the four preceding years was : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Gross tons, 222,771 301,444 300,144 247,679 608,921 

The production of pig iron in the States from which this and the 
neighboring markets chiefly draw their supplies was, in 1890 and 
the previous four years, as follows : 

GrobsTons. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Virginia, 139.509 156.888 176.246 224,425 292,778 

Tennessee 179,041 223.521 239,224 263,085 267.625 

Alabama, 253.446 261.394 401,332 706,629 816.911 

New-York. 208,587 264.796 229.625 265,399 329,804 

New-Jersey, 140,970 154,066 90,966 112,226 158,739 

Pennsylvania, 2,940,435 3,289,837 8,204,630 3,733,252 4,415,329 

Lehigh District of Pa.,. 594.590 645,481 499,066 515,230 728,471 

Ohio, 810,798 871,017 985,552 1,085,332 1,240,330 

The unsold stocks of pig iron in the States above named at the 
close of 1890 and the previous four years were as follows: 

Gross Toms. 1886. 

Virginia 8,937 

Tennessee, 9,722 

Alabama, 12,522 

New. York, 25,180 

New- Jersey, 1 ,457 

Pennsylvania, 63,573 

Lehigh District of Pa.,. 1;958 

Ohio, 21,490 



1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


2,460 


.... 


3,643 


10.090 


6,898 


7,394 


7,126 


25.082 


12.721 


21,295 


39,916 


62,462 


31,267 


27.878 


38,042 


57,528 


19,831 


21.265 


5,179 


22.882 


137,656 


97.324 


59,826 


182,589 


28,138 


4.275 


2,255 


35,098 


29,470 


33,128 


24,624 


104,114 
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Imports op Iron and Rteel into the United States in the Calendar 
Years 1888, 1889 and 1890. 

1888. 1889. 1890. 

]?ig IroD, gross tons. 196,892 142,;>80 184.955 

Old and Scrap Iron 44,799 36,917/ ra o-^q 

Scrap St«el, 9,179 2.241 f oo.^'^ 

Barlron. 31.745 29,569 24,034 

Iron Rails, 21 14 

Steel Rails 60,939 6.202 204 

Cotton Ties, 30,305 20,814 15,100 

Hoop and Scroll Iron 256 6 / « rv-„y 

Steel Plates, &c., : 23,411 14.014 f ^'"*' 

Steel Blooms, &c., 103,687 72.362 28,635 

Sheet and Plate Iron 6.240 7.032 9,041 

Tin Plates 297,871 331.311 329,846 

Wire Rods, 101,813 73.767 55,427 

Wire and Wire Rope, 3.169 4,093 4,611 

Anvils, Forgings, &c., 1,177 1.400 1,390 

Chains, 830 621 583 

Total 912,334 741.593 665,676 

Values $35,457,754 $33,577,867 $35,749,231 

Iron Ore. gross tons. 686.756 853,573 1,246,830 

Values, $1,319,290 $1,852;392 $2,854,118 

Imports op Iron and Steel into the Port op New- York for the 
Calendar Years 1888, 1889 and 1890. 

1888. 1889. 1890. 

Pig Iron gross tons, 105,266 100,392 95,369 

Scrap Iron, (including old Rails,) 9,318 3,459/ qi ^qa 

Scrap Steel 5,153 970f ^^*^^^ 

Bar Iron, 14,324 12,633 9,995 

Bars. Railway Iron 20 2 

Bars, Railway Steel. 8,113 43 

Cotton Ties, 8,369 2.799 8,584 

Iron Hoops, Bands and Scrolls, 256 3 / ^ nort 

Steel Hoops, Sheets, &c 12,819 7,7091 "^''^^ 

Steel Blooms, Billets, &c., 26,872 27,938 15,088 

Sheets, Plates, &c 3,697 4,664 5,484 

Tin Plates. &c., 112,613 132,655 137,698 

WireRods 71.096 58,149 38,879 

Wire and Wire Rope, 1,564 1,644 1,775 

Anvils, Axles, &c., 445 548 538 

Chains, :.... 488 461 502 

Total 374,907 853,969 833,804 

Values $14,514,121 $15,012,105 $16,916,337 

Iron Ore gross tons. 23.615 25,824 38,717 

Values, $47,792 $72,297 $101,908 

The above tables show a decrease in quantity from 1889 of 
75,917 tons, (10.24 per cent.,) and an increase in value of $2,171,364 
(6.47 per cent.) in the imports into the whole country, and a 

decrease in quantity of 20,665 tons, (5.84 per cent.,) and an 
increase in value of $1,904,232 (12.68 per cent.) in the imports into' 
New- York. 
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FUBHACBS. 

The following figures show the coDdition of the furnaces in the 
whole country at the close of 1890 and the preceding four years : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

In Blast, aSl 339 333 344 811 

Outof Blast, 246 244 256 226 251 

Total, 577 588 589 570 562 

The following figures show the condition of the furnaces in cer- 
tain Slates at the close of 1890 and the preceding four years : 

1S86. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

In. Out. In. Out, In, Out. In, Out, In. OuL 

New- York, 19 20 20 20 16 24 18 21 12 25 

New-Jereey, 11 7 8 10 8 10 8 10 9 7 

Pennsylvania, 155 86 153 89 146 92 151 77 189 8^ 

Lehigh District of Pa., 88 11 36 12 29 19 25 13 32 14. 

I'he production of pig iron in certain States in 1890, and the 
preceding four years, bore the proportion to the product of the 
whole country as expressed by the following per centages : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

New-York, 3.67 4.13 3.56 3.49 3.58 

New-Jersey, 2.48 2.40 1.40 1.47 1.72 

Pennsylvania, 51.73 51.26 49.40 49.91 47.98 

Lehigh District of Pa., 10.46 10.06 7.68 6.77 7.92 

The total unsold stocks at the close of 1890, and the preceding 
four years, bore the proportion to the total production as expressed 
by the following per centages : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
Percent., 3.93 4.70 4.78 3.25 6.62 

The consunaption of pig iron in the United States for the year 
1890 and the preceding four years was : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Gross tons, 6,235,426 6,807,649 6,650,000 7,799,220 8,976,416 

Prices op American Pig Iron. 

The following table shows the highest and lowest prices at tide 
water in 1890 and the preceding four years : 



Highest,. 
Lowest, . . 



1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


f21 


$23 


|2Ii 


$m 


»20 


18 


20i 


18 


16 


m 



Pig Iron Warrants, — Operations in warrants throughout the year 
'were limited and of an unexcited character. In the early part of 
January prices were i|18.75 to $19 for No. 2 warrants, on which the 
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base price is fixed. By the end of January $18.37^ was best quo- 
tation. February was a very dull month, and prices went off to 
f 1 7.50 to $1 7.75. About the middle of June some sales were made 
on the Consolidated Exchange at 116.25 to $16.50 for June delivery 
and at $16.75 to $16.87^^ for futures. In September there was little 
demand, and there were offers to sell at $J6, with buyers at $15. 
In November 500 tons No. 1 warrants sold at the equivalent of $i6 
at New- York, i. e., at $1 1.75 at Southern Warrant Yard. This wa» 
equal to the base price of $15 for No. 2 at New-York. The year 
closed with no speculation or demand of any kind — at about $J5 
asked for No. 2 wiir rants. 

On the first of January there were in the various warrant yards 
36,200 tons of pig iron. There were received during the year 
46,500 tons, and there were withdrawn 18,500 tons, leaving the 
stock of warrant iron at the end of December, 1890, 64,200 tons. 
The total quantity stored in warrant yards since their opening was 
83,000 tons. 

Scotch Pig Iron, — This branch of the iron business is hardly 
worth chronicling. Prices of Scotch as compared with prices of 
American iron were too high to admit of more than insignificant 
importations. A few consumers took small lots from time to time 
to use as softeners for some American brands, but Southern and 
Western irons have largely taken the place of Scotch makes for 
this purpose. 

In January prices opened at $27 for Coltness and Summerlee, 
$24 for Dalmellington and Eglinton. In March prices had declined 
to $26 for Coltness, $23 for Dalmellington and $22 for Eglinton. 
At the close quotations were nominally $25 to $25.50 for Coltness 
and Summerlee, $24 for Dalmellington and $22 for Eglinton. 
Owing to a strike in Scotland, all but six of the furnaces went out 
of blast, the whole number built being 140. The average number 
in blast at any one time is usually 85 to 90. After a sharp rise in 
warrants and in makers' iron quite as sharp a decline occurred, but 
without affecting this market at all. 

The importations of Scotch pig iron at New-York in 1890 and 
the preceding four years were : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Gross tons, 46,000 .. 65,000 .. 43,000 .. 26,000 .. 9,500 

Bessemer Pig, — In January foreign was nominally $28 and 
American $23 to $24. In early February prices had declined to 
$22 @ $22.50 for good ordinary. A little later makers were offer- 
ing more freely, and sales were made of 10,000 tons at $21.50 
at furnace in Eastern Pennsylvania. By the middle of March 
prices had become weak at $20.50. At the end of July there were 
sellers at $19, but no buyers. During October prices declined to 
$18, and, in December, to $16.50 at Pittsburgh, and $17.50 to 
$18 in Eastern Pennsylvania. The total production in this country 
was, in 1890, 4,092,343 gross tons, in 1889, 3,151,325 tons, and in 
1888, 2,641,836 tons. Of the product of 1890 New-York made 

G 
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177,789 tons; New-Jersey, 64,710 tons; Penhsylvania, 2,355,235 
Ions gross. Tliere was practically no importation. 

Spiegel-Eisen, — The quotations for 20 per cent, at the beginning 
of January were $37.50 to $38. Sales were reported at $37 to 
$37.50 for German, and a little later 4,000 tons English at $38. 
Early in February there were buyers at $37, and by the end of the 
month there were sellers at this. Soon after this sales were made 
at $36, and later 6,000 tons were offered at $36 without takers. 
General quotations, however, remained at $36 to $36.50. Early in 
April there was a decline to $34 @ $34.60 which was quoted for 
shipment. By the last of April another decline had occurred to 
$33, and presently sales were made of 5,000 tons at $31.50, and one 
of 7.000 tons on about the same basis. The first week in June 
2,000 tons were sold to go to Pittsburgh at $31 to $31.50. In 
August the price was down to $30.25 to $30.50 for German, 
English being 50 cents to $1 per ton higher. Business was very 
dull for the balance of the year, and at the close $29 to $29.50 was 
about the value of German. 

The production (including Ferro-manganese) in 1890 was 133,180 
gross tons, in 1889, 77,514 tons, and in 1888, 48,901 tons. The im- 
portation into the United States was (including Ferro-manganese) 
100,688 tons, and into New-York alone 84,2 t3 tons. 

FkrrO' Manganese, — In the first part January spot lots were worth 
$100 to $105, and forward shipment $96 to $97. In the latter part 
of the month 200 tons sold at $94.50 and 600 tons at $92, all for 
shipment, spot lots being salable at the time at $98 to $100 for 
foreign — American sold at $105 at Pittsburgh. . In April prices had 
weakened to $82.50 to $83 for shipment, and $90 for spot foreign. 
A constant decline continued until, in October, lots for shipment 
could be had at $'»9 to $70. Very little business was done there- 
after, and at the end of the year the approximate price was $63 for 
shipment. 

Steel Rails, — Opening quotation, $35 at mills, and 10,000 tons 
sold at this. Some of the mills were in want of orders, and some 
were inclined to ask $36, but buyers had no idea of paying this 

frice, and further sales of 10,000 tons were made at $35 to $35.50. 
n March some of the Chicago mills sold 11,250 tons to Canada. 
About same time 15,000 tons were sold on basis of $34.50 at Penn- 
sylvania mills. In April prices were lower, and business dull at 
$34. In June $31.50 to $32 were the quotations. In Septem- 
ber 830 to $31 were nominal prices. In November sales were made 
at Pittsburgh at $28. There is no doubt that some sales were made 
as low as $26 at mill, but the exact data were not obtainable. Early 
in December 2,000 tons stored in Jersey City were sold at $28.26. 
At the close of the year $27 to $27.50 was the nearest quotable 
price. Throughout the year there was a strong competition among 
the mills on a declining market, and the year's business was unsatis- 
factory as to prices and quantities, though the total sales and de- 
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liveries were larger than for a while seemed probable, and exceeded 
those of 1889 by 626,061 gross tons. 

PRODUCTIOlf. 

The production of steel rails in the whole country in 1890 and 
the preceding four years was as follows ; 



Orosstons, 1,562,410 2.049,688 1,864,887 1,271,488 


1,797.489 


Imports at New-York (Steel Rails.) 




1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
Orosstons, 1,467 30,897 8,118 43 


1890. 


Imports of steel rails into tlie United States in 1890 and 
three years : 


previous 


1887. 1888. 1889. 
Oroas tons, 137,588 .. 60,989 .. 6,202 


1890. 
.. 204 



The following table shows the highest and lowest prices of steel 
rails at mills from 1886 to 1890 : 

1886. 1886. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Highest, $34i .. $87 .. $34i .. $35 .. $85 

Lowest, 26 .. 84 . . 25i . . 26^.. 26 

The year 1890 showed a considerable decrease in railway mileage 
and compares as follows with previous active years : 

1882. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Miles, 11,568 .. 8,999 .. 13,080 .. 7,120 .. 5,800 .. 6,344 

Old Iron Rails, — In the beginning of the year prices of T. were 
firm at $28 to $28.50 at New- York, and $29.50 to $30 at Phila- 
delphia. At the latter place sales were made of 500 tons T. at 
$29.60, and 1,000 tons doubleheads for shipment at $30. Sales of 
T. at the same time to Pittsl)urgh at $28. In February prices were 
firm at $29, but immediately quotations were lowered to $27 and 
$27.60, and 2,000 tons doubleheads sold at $27.60 for shipment 
to Philadelphia. Prices continued downward, and in March 250 
tons T. sold at $26.50, Philadelphia ex-ship, and 4,000 tons for 
Western delivery at or about $26.60 ; nominal local price, $26 to 
$25.60. In May a sale of 10,000 tons by a railroad was reported at 
$24. In June the feeling was somewhat firmer at $24 at seaboard, 
with some demand, and 1,500 tons American and 1,000 tons foreign 
sold at $24 to $24.50. Business was quiet until September, when 
old rails became scarce and higher in price, and buyers were willing 
to pay $26 at Philadelphia, and $26 to $26.60 at New- York for T. 
600 tons sold at $26.26. In September a forced sale of 400 tons 
doubleheads was made at $26, f. o. b. cars, Jersey City, the nominal 
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asking price being $26. Daring the whole year there appeared to 
be a lessening outlet for old iron rails, some of the largest con- 
sumers supplying their place by low grade steel. Muck bars have 
also been strong competitors against old rails. At the close $22.50 
at New- York was a fair quotation for old T. 

The importation at New-York, in recent years, of old iron rails, 
was as follows : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Gross tons, 81,821 .. 153,494 .. 6,592 .. 10,186 .. 17,991 

Wrought Scrap Iron, — In January prices were strong at $25 to 
$25.50 for good ordinary number one. Sales of 500 tons choice 
railroad were made at $26. The business of the year was unim- 
portant, and prices declined until they reached $21.50 to $22 in 
September for ordinary, and $22.50 to $23 for best i-ailroad. In 
October 400 tons sold at $21 f. o. b. cars. Closing prices, $20 to $21. 

The importations into New-York were small, and were as given 
below : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Gross tons, 10,651 .. 18,875 .. 8,822 .. 8,204 .. 8,460 
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REVIEW OF THE DRUG TRADE OF NEW-YORK. 
Fob thb Year 1890. 

The drug trade seems to be pretty well satisfied with the result 
of the past twelve months, and the importing and jobbing houses 
have apparently had about all they could well attend to. There have 
been no failures of wholesale houses ; one firm, however, has given 
up the jobbing business, and intends to confine its business to the 
further development of its perfumery department. One of the promi- 
nent members of our trade, who closed an honorable career in this 
world, during the year, was Mr. Conrad Braker, Jr. By the death 
of the senior member of the firm of H. J. Baker & Bro., in 1878, 
he became its head and successful manager, and continued active in 
business until his decease. W. R. Woodward, of E. Fougera & 
Co., died last summer ; he was a man highly esteemed by those 
with whom he came in contact, and, although a man of fine physique, 
suffered for two years from the effects of exposure during the famous 
blizzard, and finally had to succumb. George D. Rosenqarteij 
is a name well known in business circles in New- York. He was a 
resident of Philadelphia for nearly seventy years, and founded the 
house of KosENGARTBN & SoNs. He was a native of Hesse Cassel, 
Germany, and lived to the ripe age of ninety years. During his 
active administration of the business he firmly established the high 
repute of the house, which has since been steadily maintained. 

The total value of imports of Chemicals, Drugs and Dyes, entered 
free of duty, for the year ending December 31, 1890, was $29,969,159, 
against $26,546,215 for the year previous. The value of similar 
goods, dutiable, was $16,473,198, against $13,319,696 for 1889. 
The gain over the average of the preceding five annual periods, 
including both classes, was $7,780,919. These figures indicate that 
the drug and chemical trades have done fully their share of the 
proportionate increase of business — the largest m the history of the 
country. 

Prices, — Out of twenty-five selected articles, nine were higher, 
at the close of the year, than at its opening, and ten articles were 
lower, the decline of two of these, viz., Opium and Morphine, was 
due to the change in the tariff. The demand has been very active 
throughout the year, and probably the volume of business, for 
twelve months, all over the country, has never been exceeded. 
In the early part of the year, the imported epidemic, " La Grippe," 
brought business to the trade, seemingly carrying out the old ada^e, 
that " what is one man's poison is another man's meat." All remedies 
for influenza, fever, neuralgia and rheumatism were in active demand, 
and the stock of many new remedies, like Exalgine, Acetanilid, 
Antipyrine, Phenacetin and Sulphonal, soon became exhausted. 
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During the last half of the year, great interest was excited in Dr. 
Koch's discovery, as to whether it would prove a cure, or only serve 
as a means of discovering the presence of tuberculosis. A great de- 
mand sprang up for the lymph from physicians, but only a very few 
public institutions were able to secure even enough for experi- 
mental purposes. It is, at present, uncertain whether it will become 
an article which the trade will supply to physicians, like vaccine 
virus, etc., or not. The financial panic of November and December 
had hut slight effect on business, as merchants in the drug and 
chemical line seem to have pursued a conservative course in 
buying, and light stocks soon required replenishing. 

The new tariff bill, which became a law last October, did not 
make many changes in the drug line, the most radical being that of 
placing Opium on the free list. The new law has produced some 
surprises amongst importers, caused by omissions and slight changes 
in the reading of the Act. Hitherto all drug seeds, aromatic or 
non-aromatic, came in free ; the aromatic are still free, but the non- 
aromatic now fall under the new clause of " all seeds, not otherwise 
provided for, 20 per cent." Appraisers are also instructed, in all 
cases, where different interpretations may be put upon the duty of 
an article, to charge the highest rate. As an example under thi.s 
construction, Arrow Root, formerly admitted free, is now classed 
under Starch, and 2 cents per pound exacted. The clause requiring 
the stamping of all packages with the name of the country where 
produced, is leading to unnecessary bother, and it is not yet 
determined exactly what may be required under this clause. The 
so-called " Administrative Bill " contains many vexatious enact- 
ments — notably the re-imposition of duty on packages and con- 
tainers, also the requirements of the bill, in regard to particulars 
of manufactured articles, when consigned to this country — and is 
quite as much a revenue act as the tariff bill, and more far-reaching 
in its effects. 

Cinchona Bark, — To make a comprehensive report, it is neces- 
sary to accept data from London and Amsterdam, our port re- 
ceiving such comparatively insignificant quantities. Formerly, when 
South America was the only producing country, most of the Bark 
was sent to New-York. Afterward, as production increased by 
cultivation in Ceylon, London become the great entrep6t ; but last 
year Amsterdam took precedence, owing to the value of the Bark 
received from Java, though in weight it fell somewhat below the 
record of London. The increase in the number of pounds of Bark 
imported into the United States, during the year ending De- 
cember 31, may indicate that the American manufacturers intend 
to make a large share of the Quinine consumed in their own coun- 
try, but at the same time the importation of Quinine shows an 
increa>e over the hitherto unprecedented figures of 1889. All at- 
tempts at combinations among the Bark producers to maintain 
prices seem to have been fruitless. The Amsterdam sales show a 
decline of from lOf to 7^ Dutch cents per unit, and the London 
sales, a decline of from \\d. early in the year to \\d. at its close. 
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It is predicted that the shipments of Bark from Ceylon will con- 
tinue to decline, but that those from Java will more than make up 
the deficiency. The exports of Bark from Ceylon have been, for 
the years ending October Ist, as follows : 



1889-1890 lbs. 8,818,439 

1888-1889, •• 10,510,604 

1887-1888, •* 11,704,932 

1886-1887, *• 14,488,260 



1885-1886, lbs. 15,864,913 

1H84-1885 •* 11,678,860 

1883-1884 " 11,492.947 

1882-1888, '* 6,925,598 



The shipments of Bark from Java have been, for the years ending 
October 1st, as follows : 



1889-1890, . . .lbs. 5.668,729 

1888-1889 " 4,520,207 

1887-1888 •• 3.772,451 

1886-1887, •' 2,651,719 



1885-1886 lbs. 1,171,420 

1884-1885 •• 1,821,569 

1883-1884 ** 989,158 

1882-1883, '* 735,381 



Java exported, in the year ending December 31, 1890, 7,184,000 
pounds ; in 1889, 5,724,859 pounds ; in 1888, 4,291,832 pounds ; in 
1887, 3,657,874 pounds. 

South America, Jamaica, Africa (West Coast) and the Fiji Islands 
shipped a little less than last year. 

The arrivals in London of cultivated South American Bark 
steadily increased until last year, but the quantity is insignificant, 
compared with the receipts from the East, as shown by the follow- 
ing table : 

South America. 

RsOBiySD 7R0M / • » 

Cultivated. Other SorU. 

1890, pkgs. 8.515 477 

1889, 9.552 455 

1888. 7.810 1,028 

1887 7,190 2,068 

1886 3,979 6,547 

1885 2,599 2.688 



Sast India. 

Java. 

45.280 

54,545 

61,849 

60,603 

61,541 

55,367 



The total sales in Amsterdam, in 1890, were 7,196,318 pounds ; in 
1889, 4,562,630 pounds ; in 1888, 3,158,423 pounds. The avera^^e 
test of Bark sold was four per cent, of Quinine, and some of the 
richer Barks tested as high as ten per cent. 

The importation of Cinchona Bark into the United States from 
all sources, including London and Amsterdam, was, in the year 
ending December Slst, 1890, 3,274.117 pounds; in 1889, 1,428,173 
pounds; in 1888, 2,707,867 pounds. 

For the fiscal years ending June 30, the importations were as 
follows : 

Pound9. 

1890 2.838.806 

1889, 2.878.184 

1888, 2,801.457 

1887 4.787.31 1 

1886, 4.447.082 

1885 8.559,691 

Quinine Sulphate, — In 1888 the lowest price reached was 25 





Average coti 


Vaius. 


per lb. 


. . $282,737 


9.9 


371,532 


12.8 


844 J18 


12.8 


74i:830 


15.5 


925.744 


20.2 


918,189 


25.7 
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cents, and in 1889, 22 cents was accepted, which beat the record ; 
from this figure it rose in the beginning of 1890 to 29 cents, and 
continued advancing until February, when 34 cents was reached. 
This advance was caused by the universal influenza epidemic which 
raged during the early part of the year. In July, a steady decline 
from the above price brought the market down to 25 cents ; during 
the autumn the demand improved, and sales were made at 29 cents ; 
the large stocks offered, however, caused a re-action, and the year 
closed at 25 cents, with a declining tendency. Although the con- 
sumption has increased, the out-turn from the factories has more 
than kept pace. It has been estimated that the total production 
last year was about nine and one-half million ounces, and that there 
existed, at the close of the year, a stock in London and this country, 
coupled with the contents of the Bark in London, of nearly twelve 
million ounces. It is known that the supply of Bark must keep 
uj) for some years, even if prices should sink below what may be 
remunerative to the grower. There is some doubt, however, that 
the consumption of Quinine will continue to increase as it has done 
during the past three years. In the past year, from 1st of January 
to December .3l8t, we imported Sulphate of Quinine, including other 
Cinchona Salts, 3,800,296 ounces, against 2,674,631 ounces for the 
same period in 1889, showing an increase of 1,125,665 ounces ; this 
increase was augmented by the receipts of Cinchona Bark, the value 
of which in Quinine is represented by 1,483,167 ounces, against 
085,523 ounces. The entire importation, therefore, of manufactured 
Quinine and of Quinine in the Bark was, in 1890, 5,283,465 ounces, 
against 3,360,154 ounces in 1889, and 3,2b5,914 ounces in 1888-. For 
comparison, we add table of importations of Sulphate of Quinine 
for six fiscal years, ending June 30th : 

YBAR8. Ounces. 

1885, 1,390,126 

1886 1,251,556 

1887 2,180,157 

1888 1,603,936 

1889 2.825,008 

1890. 2,990.239 .. 886.430 .. .29.7 

Opium, — Throughout the summer months the market was well 
maintained at $2.75 to $2.80, in bond, for ordinary quality ; the 
crop in Turkey turned out only five thousand cases, which is below 
the average of the annual consumption. It was thought, at that 
time, that a great advance would take place, especially because our 
Government would take off the duty on October 1st. The contrary, 
however, happened, the number of importers and holders were 
increased and likewise competition in selling, and the market de- 
clined, closing at $2.25, with reports favorable for the fall and 
winter sowings. There were imported up to December 31, 1890, 
505,284 pounds, against 392,913 pounds the year before ; the 
increase being mostly in the last half of the year. The stocks carried 
over were estimated to be not more than the average amount, but 



Va/ve 
in Doilara. 


Average value 
per Ounce. 


1,292,794 
887.699 


.93c. 
.71 


1,098,547 
647,654 
917.322 


.50 

.40.5 

.32.5 
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the recent financial panic left its mark on the price. The tables 
for the fiscal years, ending June 30th, are as follows : 

Imports of Opium during the past Six Tears. 



Total' 

Jmports, 

Years. Founds. 

1885 384.169 

1886 471.276 

1887 568.263 

1888 447,020 

1889. 391,563 

1890, 478,095 



Years. 

1885, 

1886 

1887, 

1888 , 

1889 

1890, 









Remaining in 
Bonded Ware- 


Averags 


Duty paid 


value per lb. 
in Bond, fe 


and entered Total 


house, including 
some duly paid. 


r Consumption. Exports. 




Pounds, 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


$2 66 


351.609 


18.378 


41,455 


2 20 


351,193 


42.408 


119.632 


2 35 


468.153 


64.168 


157,952 


2 76 


290.878 


33,303 


272.553 


2 07 


472.935 


41,329 


145,548 


2 29 


380,621 


93,772 


157,879 


R Smoking, 


DURING THE* PAST SiX YEARS. 






Value. 


Average value 


Pounds. 




in Dollars. 


in Bond. 


50,265 


, , 


447,531 


$8 91 


46,207 




417,031 


9 03 


66.232 




583,461 


8 81 


65,986 




555.339 


8 42 


96,678 




644,204 


6 67 


34,465 




269,586 


7 82 



Balaams. — Tolu opened at 30 cents, declined to 28 cents in April, 
advanced to 37^ cents in September, and closed at 32 cents. 
Copaiba opened at 57^ cents, declining, it sold in August at 46 cents, 
closing in January at 47 cents. Canada opened at $2.25, declined to 
•1.90 in July, and advanced in October to $2.10, closing at $2.00. 
The receipts from South America have been, for the year ending 
December 31, 1890, as follows : 



Balsam Tolu, . . . 
'* Copaiba,. 
" Peru,... 



Pounds. 

50.000 

171,000 

7,000 



against 1889, 
•• 1889. 
*' 1889, 



Pounds. 

48,000 

190,000 

4,000 



Camphor, — In January refined sold at 40 cents, which was 10 
cents higher thdn twelve months previous ; it continued to advance, 
and sold, during March and April, at 55 cents, but it afterward de- 
clined, and during the remainder of the year 45 cents was the ruling 
price. As a moth destroyer, very large quantities of Naphtha- 
line have been sold, but notwithstanding the introduction of this 
substitute for Camphor, the importations of crude Camphor to Janu- 
ary 1st, 1891, were 1,400,483 pounds, against 1,631,621 pounds in 
the previous year. 

Citric Acid sold at a low range of prices, varying from 39 to 42 
cents, closing with a strong upward tendency. 

Essential Oils. — All kinds imported last year amounted to 
3,068,896 pounds, against 2,037,941 pounds in 1889. Oil Aniseed 
ruled quite steady throughout the year at $1.60 to $1.65, but at the 
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close the market was weak at $1.55, owing probably to the fact that 
several large shipments from China were drawing near to port. 
Oil Cassia was fairly maintained, opening at $1.10 and closing at 
95 cents. Oil Lemon and Oil Bergamot steadily advanced from 
$1.35 and $2.40 to $2.00 and $4.00; the reported damage to tlie 
fruit crop in Sicily was the cause. Oil Peppermint sold during the 
first half of the year at about $2.10, but the yield of the crop turning 
out light, in October, an advance commenced, and $2.70 was the 
closing price. 

Roots, — Ipecac has ruled higher than during the past five years, 
opening at $1.90 and advancing to $2.25, closing at $1.95 ; this 
article has been well controlled by speculators in London. Jalap 
has been scarce, and commanded four or ^yq times the price ruling 
for some years ; at tjie close of 1888 it sold at 12 cents, in 1889 at 
19 cents ; in the past twelve months it went up to 50 cents, but 
closed at 40 cents for good quality. With arrivals of new Root a 
re-action is expected. The price of Orris Root declined to such a 
point a few years ago that many of its former cultivators abandoned 
it, and devoted the land to other and more profitable purposes. The 
stock has been gradually consumed, and the value enhanced about 
fifty per cent. ; the price is likely to be maintained, as it takes 
several years for this fragrant Root to fully mature. Senega, Ser- 
pentaria and Golden Seal have commanded prices rather above the 
average of former years, and the export business in this line has 
been lighter than last year. 

Comparative Closing Prices op a few Drugs, for Five Tears. 

The Years ending Deo. SIst. 1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. 

Acid. Citric 10.43 $0.42 $0.48 $0.52 $0.61 

Acid, Oxalic, 07| .0>^i .10 .08f .07 

AsafcEtida, OH^ .OH^ .08i .09 .10 

Balsam, Copaiba, 43 .57^ .60 .50 .37 

Balsam, Tola 30 .30 .32 .33 .33 

Borax, 09^ .08J .09 .07f .06^ 

Camphor, 45 .4(1 .30 .25^ .22 

Glycerine, 19 .21 .20 .21 .26 

Mercury, 70 .68 .62 .78 .54 

Morphine, Domestic, (Vials,).. 2.45 2.80 2.70 3.25 2.50 

Oil. Anise, 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.75 

Oil,Cassia 95 1.10 .85 .80 .62 

Oil, Lemon, 2.00 1.35 1.50 1.75 2.00 

Oil. Peppermint 2.70 2.10 2.45 2.10 3.20 

Oil, Sassafras. 36 .40 .50 .48 .39 

Oil, Wintergreen 1.75 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.90 

Opimm, (free of duty, 1890,).... 2.25 3.40 3.05 3.85 3.25 

Roots, Golden Seal, 30 .32 .45 .35 .22 

Roots, Ipecac 1.95 1.75 1.75 l.ai 1.10 

Roots, Jalap, 40 .19 .12 .12 .15 

Roots, Senega 40 .40 .60 .45 .38 

Roots, Serpentaria .30 .28 .25 .20 .35 

Quinine, Domestic, (Vials.) 37 .42 .45 .56 .65 

Saffron 22 .22^ .23 .25 .17 

Tonca Beans, Aug., 1.55 1.40 1.35 1.40 1.45 
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Imports of Drugs and Chemicals during the past Three Years. 



ArTICLKS. 

Acid, Boracic, lbs. 

Acid, Carbolic, lbs. 

Acid, Citric, lbs. 

Acid. Oxalic, lbs. 

Alum, Substitute, Cake, Ac. lbs. 

Aloes lbs. 

Ammonia, Carb lbs. 

Ammonia, Muriate, lbs. 

Annatto, Seed and Ext., lbs. 

Artrols. Crude lbs. 

Arrowroot, lbs. 

Arsenic, lbs. 

Balsam, Copaiba lbs. 

Balsam. Tolu, lbs. 

Bark, anchona, all lbs. 

Cantbarides, lbs. 

Cochineal, lbs. 

Cubebs Ib8 

Cuttlefish Bone, lbs. 

Erffot lbs. 

Glycerine, Crude, lbs. 

Glycerine, Refined, lbs. 

Gum Arabic, lbs. 

Gum Asafoetida lbs. 

Gums, Benzoin, Gamboge, Mastic,. lbs. 

Gum Camphor, lbs. 

Gum Opium lbs. 

Gum Opinm prepared for Smoking, lbs. 

Gum Tragacanth, lbs. 

Indigo, lbs. 

Iodine, Crude lbs. 

Lead, Acetate lbs. 

Lime. Chloride, lbs. 

Licorice, Paste and in Stick, lbs. 

Magnesia, Calcined, lbs. 

Magnesia, Carb., lbs. 

Magnesia, Sulph., (Epsom Salts,), .lbs. 

Manna lbs. 

Mercury lbs. 

Morphine, ounces. 

Musk ounces, 

Nux Vomica, lbs. 

Oil, Vegetable, Expressed, Almond, lbs. 
Oil, Vegetable, Expressed, Cocoa.. ..lbs. 
Oil, Vegetable, Expressed, Olive., galls. 
Oil, Vegetable, Expressed, Sesame,. lbs. 
Oil. Vegetable, Essential, Anise,. . ..lbs. 
Oil, Vegetable, Essential, Bergamot.lbs. 
Oil, Vegetable. Essential, Cassia.. . .lbs. 
Oil, Vegetable, Essential, Citronella.lbs. 
Oil, Vegetable, Essential, Lavender,lbs. 
Oil, Vegetable, Essential, Lemon,. ..lbs. 
Oil, Vegetable, Essential. Orange,... lbs. 
Oil, Vegetable, Essential, Kose, .ounces. 
Oil, Vegetable. Essential, Thyme., .lbs. 
Pitch. Burgun<ly lbs. 



QUANTTTIBS ImPOBTVD DURINO THR 

Tears ending 



June 80. 1888. 

487,777 

521,553 

115,450 

1,387,527 

6,384.760 

402,708 

675.682 

2,406,969 

707.466 

17,287,979 

141,883 

7,109,847 

131,262 

40,099 

2,801,457 

18.061 

181.565 

68,031 

114.457 

74.048 

19,502,tn4 

1,193.728 

918,856 

71,966 

72.191 

2,779,719 

290,878 

72.a')6 

432.562 

3,118.133 

208,950 

14,127 

101.699,978 

1,118.625 

8.284 

98,283 

20,146 

31,703 

182,550 

19,154 

21.604 

744.181 

40.359 

14,966.610 

685,711 

248.851 

46.847 

63,271 

73.063 

379,352 

80,604 

162,125 

17,184 

42,414 

54,603 

96.210 



June 80. 1889. 

676.736 

380,690 

137,404 

1,851.683 

6,212,395 

246.270 

656,014 

2,381.527 

804.560 

21.429.424 

138.554 

8,704,433 

163.624 

40.598 

2,878,184 

14,377 

849.998 

51,020 

94.495 

102.275 

9,826.820 

736.420 

709,695 

112.H79 

95,531 

1,974.500 

472.937 

79,851 

416.681 

3,558,795 

186,987 

24.889 

104,152,723 

1,172,515 

8.647 

85.148 

14,247 

25.246 

222.747 

20.725 

14.191 

426,891 

42.813 

14,577.270 

906,880 

367,350 

51,148 

53.747 

61.883 

509.999 

102,29<l 

164.432 

21.872 

37,993 

64.899 

190.700 



June 80. 1^90, 

867.802 

522.237 

90.320 

1. 973.050 

6.822.035 

206.746 

804.621 

3.130.830 

599.240 

24,927.373 

126.977 

8,495.626 

206.240 

44,742 

2,838.306 

13,300 

218.218 

84.729 

166.778 

100.857 

11,811,308 

210.545 

1,035.239 

79,689 

47,671 

2,061,370 

380.621 

58.982 

458.989 

. 2.824,053 

245.202 

18,665 

89,111.342 

1,250.012 

6,539 

86.178 

9.772 

43,509 

560.060 

19.953 

8,951 

1,050.408 

48.482 

14.679.58a 

858,731 

364.371 

33.218 

49,284 

19.615^ 

174,457 

138.581 

197,387 

26,676 

40,405 

•46.722 

209.653 
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Quantities IjiroRTED DnniNo th« 
Ykars ending 
Abticlxs. 

Potaaa, Bicarb., and Saleratus lbs. 

Potass, Chlorate lbs. 

Potass, Chromate and Bichromate,. lbs. 

Potass, Nitrate, Crude. lbs. 

Potass, Nitrate, partly Refined and 
Refined lbs. 

Potass, Prussiate, Red, lbs. 

Potass, Prussiate, Yellow lbs. 

Quinine ^ ounces. 

Roots, Gentian, lbs. 

Roots, Ginger lbs. 

Roots, Ipecac lbs. 

Roots, Jalap, lbs. 

Roots, Licorice, lbs. 

Root, Orris lbs. 

Root, Rhubarb .lbs. 

Root, Sarsaparilla, lbs. 

Seed, Anise and Star Anise, lbs. 

Seed, Canary, bushels. 

Seed, Cardamom lbs. 

Seed, Caraway and Coriander, lbs. 

Seed, Castor, bushels, 

Seed, Cumin, Fenugreek and Fen- 
nel lbs. 

Seed, Hemp, lbs. 

Seed, Mustard, lbs. 

Seed, Rape and Poppy, lbs. 

Soda Ash, lbs. 

Soda, Bicarb. , lbs. 

Soda, Carbonate lbs. 

Soda, Caustic lbs. 

Soda, Nitrate, lbs. 

Soda, Silicate, lbs. 

Soda, Sulphate, lbs. 

Soaps, Castile and olber, lbs. 

Spice, Cassia. lbs. 

Spice, Cassia, Buds, lbs. 

Spice, Cinnamon, Ceylon, lbs. 

Spice, Cloves, lbs. 

Spice, Clove Stems, lbs. 

Spice, Mace lbs. 

Spice, Mustard, ground, lbs. 

Spice, Nutmeg. lbs. 

Spice, Pepper, Black and White,... lbs. 

Spice, Pepper, Cayenne lbs. 

Spice, Pimento, lbs. 

Sulphur, Crude, tons. 

Turpentine, Venice, lbs. 

Vanilla Beans, lbs. 

Wax, Bees' lbs. 

The foregoing statement does not include all drugs and chemicals 
imported, but a selection from the general list. 



June 30, 188H. 


June 30. 1889. 


June 30. 1890. 


49,206 


61,606 


90,188 


2,054.497 


2.525.763 


2.442,775 


1.755,4>J9 


2,025.108 


1.166.001 


7,702,705 


9,258,233 


9,799.550 


328.800 


154,648 


116.997 


56,054 


73,151 


43.554 


600.232 


949.356 


849.070 


1,603.936 


2,825,008 


2.990.239 


122.925 


208.814 


220.548 


3,829,712 


3,104.471 


2.328.825 


20.387 


80,034 


29.541 


124.088 


24.043 


52.989 


49,165.982 


57,078,853 


55,229,347 


161,328 


112,004 


167,141 


135,328 


97.820 


126,436 


446.491 


535.358 


498,788 


163.005 


218,256 


180,559 


148.966 


179,102 


132,384 


39,261 


21,569 


46,463 


1.282,636 


1,536,547 


1,349.899 


9,828 


67,260 


94,220 


233.664 


531.033 


427.102 


2.909,770 


3,139.416 


3,141,423 


2,161,952 


2,756,341 


2,471,570 


1,646,739 


1.865.572 


2,141.987 


267,896,710 


286.103,275 


299,441.652 


1.909.049 


1,237,096 


838.077 


25.043.475 


23.703,947 


34,080,409 


87.729.747 


76,691,819 


79,481,973 


178,954,024 


151,149,985 


204,763,849 


405,951 


519,148 


609,257 


378,596 


208,815 


410.91ft 


3.547.298 


3.508.641 


3.921,363 


4,805.849 


2,124,417 


2,007,806 


248,839 


26,793 


70,522 


57,315 


62,027 


57,052 


1.854.810 


1,692,447 


3,241,873 


167,648 


801,709 


454,431 


144.130 


197,971 


151,265 


707.875 


665,087 


957.150 


1,246.866 


1,175,148 


1,045.040 


12,712,287 


11,013.253 


12,968.783 


261,697 


399,819 


806,230 


2,006,259 


2,526.683 


2,065,811 


98,252 


130.197 


142,950 


57,180 


44,144 


67,097 


143,472 


168,536 


144,870 


42,560 


55,052 


138,091 
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REVIEW OF THE LUMBER TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year 1890. 



The lumber trade for the past year showed an increase of business 
of from twenty-live per cent, up, and although margins have been 
narrowed down, yet profits have been fairly satisfactory. 

The advance of yellow pine, North Carolina pine and poplar into 
territories where the white pine has held exclusive sway has been 
more noted during 1890 than any year in the lumber trade, and it is 
pretty generally conceded that the increased consumption of these 
woods will help delay the denudation of our white pine forests, for 
which we should be truly thankful. 

New-York. — The past winter having been more rigorous than 
any for several years past, building operations have been more 
delayed and less new work started, and this has made a rather dull 
season. We think the year 1891 will see less speculative building, 
and more work done on a solid foundation than has been the case 
for a number of years past. Of all hard woods oak continues to be 
the scarcest and most in demand. Cherry is also wanted, and is 
very little in sight. Ash is in demand, with a fair stock on hand. 
Walnut is still in the dumps. There is no particular change regard- 
ing other woods. We consider anything in the lumber line good 
property. 

The following have been furnished by JTie New- York Jjumber 
Trade Journal : 

Yellow Pine, — The receipts of yellow pine at this port have more 
than held their own. Lat^t year it took 600 sail vessels to bi ing the 
product forward. This year the number was 656, a very respectable 
. increase. We put yellow pine and North Carolina pine under one 
head, and the total of both compared with last year shows an increase 
of 162,088,596 feet. Taking the total by States, we find : 



Florida leading with feet, 107,717,779 

Georgia next, 94,650,805 

Sooth Carolina, 37,268.868 

Alabama 1,524,240 

Texa« 964,000 

The total by ports show : 

Femandina, Fla., feet. 

Savannah. Ga., 

JaclcBonville, Fla., 

Branewick, Qa., 

Charleston, S. C, 

Darien, Ga, 

Wilmington, N. C, 

PaBcagoala, Fla., 

Georgetown, 8. C., 

Doboy, Ga., 

8atllla,Ga 

Port Royal, S. C, 

Apalachlcola. Fla 

Penaacola, Fla., 

St. AngaBtine, 



Maryland, feet, 



830,711 
64.000 



Total, ^eet. 242,680,403 



Ireland, 
luiai^na, 



7) Mobile, Ala., feet, 

Sabine Pass, 

8 I Beaufort, S. C... 

8 I King's Ferry, Fla 

1 Cedar Keys, Fla., 

7 I St. Simon's, Ga., 

1 Baltimore, Md., 

2 Bncksville, 8. C, 

7 I Jones' Bay 

I New-Orleans, La., 



Total feet, 

Hewn Timber, 



1,524,240 
964,000 
766,000 
678,000 
655,000 
400,000 
880.71! 
280,000 
75,000 
64,000 

242,620,403 
1,064,359 



Total, feet, 243,584,762 
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North Carolina Pine, — There arrived at this port during the 
year 1890 from Norfolk and North Carolina Sound points the 
enormous total of North Carolina pine of 150,000,000 feet. 

Mistem Cargoes. — This year's receipts of Eastern spruce do not 
show any appreciable excess over last, only eight more vessels 
having arrived, as follows : 

805 Cargoes Spruce Timber, 15.3d5,000 feet | 275 Cargoee Lath, 195.500,000 pieces. 
'i^9 Cargoes Piling. 

Mahogany and Cedar. — This year's receipts were less than last, 
the falling off being largely in Mexican. We estimate the amount 
at 10,000,000 feet. 

Recbifts of Lumber ai^d Timber at New- York during the Tear 1890. 

By rail, 2^.448 cars feet, 304,834,000! 229 cargoes piling, rail. 84,850,000 

Via Hndson River, 460,000,0001 276 " lath, " 48,126,000 

Yellow Pine 248,684,762 886,(J49 railroad ties 12,872,768 

North Carolina Pine, 150,000,000 1 18,916 cases of Cedar 2,087,260 

Eastern cargoes, 152,950,000 j 34,212 logs, '* 1,710,600 

Mahogany and Cedar, 10,000,000, 48carB, ** 500,000 

Cypress 321,583 7,000,755 shingles, 1,750,189 

286,267 bunches shingles 7,000,000 



Total, feet, 1,811,680,346 I 



Othir Stock RXDUOKD TO Fkkt, B. M. • 296,982,80. 

7,103 cars box shooki, rail, 113,648,000 1 Rbcapitttultioh. 

2,688 " logs, " 16,116,000 Lumber and timber feet, 1,811,680.845 

4.266 *' stoves, " 84,128,000 , Other stock reduced to ft., B. M.,. 296.932.807 

1,348 •* headings, " 20,145,000 

468 " hoops, *' 6,000,000 1 Grand totol, feet, 1,608,613.152 

ToNA WANDA. — The entire receipts of lumber, timber, <fec., for 
1890, as compared with the previous nine years, are as follows : 

lAtmber. 
Tbars. Feet. 

1890, 718,650,909 

1889 676,017.200 

1 888 669,522.860 

1887 501,237,000 

1886 505,425,400 

1885, 498.631,000 

1884 493,268,228 

1888, 398,871,853 

18»J, 433,241,000 

1881, 415,070,918 

There was a large increase in the shipments of lumber to Eastern 
points over those of the previous year. They represent an increase 
of actual sales, principally in New- York City. The showing is a 
very gratifying one. The following is a comparative table of 
shipments for tiie last eighteen years : 



Lath. 


Shingles. 


JHecet. 


Piece*. 


18,039,600 


52,282,300 


11,506,000 


68,712,000 


16,617.000 .. 


64,908,000 


4,096,000 


68,486,000 


11,883,000 


52,825,000 


7,652,000 .. 


62,004,000 


16,367,000 


66,185.000 


6,061,850 


56,217,000 


419,000 


88,812,000 


.. - 282,000 


24,271,000 
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Lvmbtr. 
Ybabs. Feet. 

1890, 8(J8,569,621 

1889 850.220,300 

1688 8«),149,463 

1887. 341,926,473 

1886 847,9;i2,W5 

1885, 855,280,891 

1H84 884,455,535 



Years. Lumber. 
Feet. 

1881 . . 3-28,886.395 

1880 291,000,000 

1879 206,442,542 

1878, 173,086,467 

1877 188,400,385 

1876, 165,546,742 

1875 120,660,792 



1883 824,528,266 1874 116,752,111 

1882, 826,800,681 | 1878, 89,278,285 

The following statement of shipments of lumber by the Erie 
Canal is furnished by the collector statistician at Tonawanda : 

Lumber, feet, 873,569,621 • Timber, cubic ft 1,258,600 

Shingles, plecea, 13,186,000 | Wood, cords, 425 

Excellent as is the exhibit of receipts of lumber by water, the 
following by rail is equally as good : 

Ton*. 

New- York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, 211,842 

New- York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company, 142,405 

New- York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad Company, 31,418 

Total, 385,165 

IncreaMe over 1889, 82,757 

Buffalo. — The receipts of lumber at Buffalo for the year 1 890 
were as follows : 

LXTMBBR. 

By Lake 287,884,000 feet. 

By Canal 1,818,867 " 

By Railroad, 875.414,000 ** 

Total, 664,068,857 " 

Othbr Forest Products. 

Number fence posts, 48, 100 

lath 84,250,000 

shingles 78,500,000 

•' staves, • 870,000 

railroad ties 897,110 

Timber, cubic feet, 2,450,000 

Stave bolU, cords 6,560 

Shifmbnts. 

Lumber by canal, feet, 89,686,000 

Lumber by railroads, 893,217,000 

Total shipments of lumber feet, 482,902,000 

The following is a statement of the white pine lumber product 
of the Northwest for 1890 : 
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LnXBBB. 

Locality, 1890. 

Total, Wcit of Chicago Dtatrict, 4,185,180,M7 

Total, Chicago Diatrict, 2,406,848,646 

Total.RaUroad and Interior MUle, 688,644,184 

ToUl, Saginaw Diatrict. 1,418,681,089 

Lake Erie Points. 76,250,000 



Grand total 8,664,604,716 



SHUfflLBt. 

LoeaUiy. 1890. 

Total, Weat of Chicago District, 1,968.84«,160 

Total, Chicago District, 1,461,118,500 

Total,RaUroad and Interior If Uls. 782,032,250 

Total, Saginaw District, 294,882.000 



GrandtOtal, 4,485,824,500 



Albany. — The f olio win pr show the total tide-water receipts from 
all the canals at Albany, West Troy and Waterford, for the season 
of 1890 : 

Boards and scantling, 615,160,000 feet. 

Shingles 4,744 M. 

Timber, cubic feet, 80,850 

Total receipts at Albany by the water for the season of 1890 : 

Shingles, 8,168 M. 

Timber, cubic feet, 25,850 

Boards and scantling, 406,60»,400 feet. 

ByraD, 120,000,000 " 



Totol 625,609,400 feet. 

On hand at Albany January 1st 94,868,000 feet. 

BecelYed during the year, 526,509,400 " 



Total 619,872,400 feet. 

On hand January 1, 1890, by eatimate, 100.100,000 feet. 

Shipped from Albany to 1890, 619,872,400 *' 
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STATISTICS OF TRADE AND FINANCE. 



FOREIGN IMPORTS. DOMESTIC EXPORTS AND FOREIGN EXPORTS OF THE 
PORT OF NEW-YORK. 

Value of Foreign Imports into the Port of Nkw-Yokk for the last 
Twenty Years, ending Decemdek 318T. 









Specie 


Total Foreign 


Years. 


Dutiable. 


Fr€€ Goods. 


and BuUion. 


Imports. 


1871 


. . 1349.635.398 . 


. 138.878.294 . 


16.348.608 . 


. 1384.863.300 


1873 


. . 369,083,458 . 


. 57,439.020 . 


5,594.308 . 


. 433,106.686 


1873 


. . 293.0:^5.348 . 


. 86,934.877 . 


18.605.611 . 


. 398.565.836 


1874 


. . 278,677.532 . 


. 108,598.631 . 


6,407,571 . 


. 393,683,734 


1875 


. . 235.398.509 . 


. 91.791.853 . 


13.438,557 . 


. 340.638.919 


1876 


. . 203.486.773 . 


. 76.659.977 . 


26.317.888 . 


. 305.364,638 


1877 


.. 231,401.649 . 


. 93.686.993 . 


15,000,337 . 


. 339,088,868 


1878, 


.. 201,540.213 . 


. 83.495.681 . 


19,150.973 . 


. 303,186.867 


1879 


. . 234,775,206 . 


. 105.317.808 . 


. 84.196.109 


. 434 189.123 


1880 


.. 337,250.149 . 


. 136.936.531 . 


75.310.098 . 


. 539.386.776 


1881 


.. 310,103.977 . 


. 139,397.696 . 


56,033.333 . 


. 495,434.906 


1882 


.. 359.357,163 . 


. 133,876.833 . 


7.694.7S8 . 


. 499.938,774 


1883 


.. 325.199,510 . 


. 137,485.979 . 


20,174,396 . 


. 473.859.885 


1884 


.. 287,165,930 . 


. 136.591,112 . 


37.010.641 . 


. 440.767,683 


1885, 


.. 264.143.863 . 


. 119.397.594 . 


17.701.094 . 


. 401.241,550 


1886 


. . 398,334.553 . 


. 134.846.667 . 


38.999,519 . 


. 473,080.739 


1887 


. . 310,398.405 . 


. 151.136.190 . 


40,575.963 . 


. 602,110.558 


188S 


.. 801.008,039 . 


. 154.865.981 . 


8.306.303 . 


. 464.080.323 


1889 


.. 329.310.>e94 . 


. 163.S30.0M7 . 


7.948,166 . 


. 500.979,147 


1890 


.. 349,310,717 . 


. 193.155,771 .. 


30.369,499 . 


. 563,735,987 



Value of Exports from the Port of New-York to Foreign Ports for 
THE last Twenty Years, ending December 318T. 





Domfffic 


Foreif/n 


Sj}f,'i« 


Total 


Years. 


KjjjoHf. 


Fxj)ot'(g. 


and Bullion. 


Fxjforts. 


1871 


1335,553.347 . 


. $9,112,990 . 


. $63,865,546 


. $398,531,783 


1873 


335.475,687 . . 


11.383.610 . 


. 71.959.043 . 


. 308,818.339 


1873 


388,707.357 . 


11.538,048 . 


. 48,659.661 . 


. 34H.005.066 


1874 


374.301.898 . 


9.738.335 . 


. 61.323.338 . 


. 345.163.361 


1875 


• 347, (i8 1.734 . 


8.7S0.444 . 


. 67.566.650 . 


. 334,018.818 


1876, 


2r»5.774.303 ^ . 


9.776.663 . 


. 43.097,102 . 


. 318.618,066 


1877 


290.960.048 . 


7,973.933 . 


. 27.497.169 . 


. 336.431.140 


1878 


340.306,868 . 


9.307.433 . 


. 13.107.788 . 


. 363.533.088 


1879 


349,471,680 . 


6.746,885 . 


. 14.838.044 . 


. 371.046,609 


1880, 


406.955,884 . 


8.866.943 . 


. 9,370,373 . 


. 435.193.099 


1881 


358.479,834 . 


14.656.536 . 


. 13.633,831 . 


. 385.760,301 


1883 


334.199,006 . 


12.389.577 . 


. 48.013.379 . 


. 394.501,863 


1883 


337,093.193 . 


13,349,333 . 


. 19.390.005 . 


. 368,833.431 


1884 


331.400.683 . 


9,460.694 . 


. 54.410.573 . 


. 385.371.949 


1885 


331.149,580 . 


9,669.113 . 


. 24.641.206 


. 355.459.959 


1886, 


308,187,093 . 


9.984.519 . 


. 50.034.339 . 


. 368.195.950 


1887 


304,031.758 . 


8,998.933 . 


. 31.046.701 . 


. 834,067.382 


1888, 


290.779.161 . 


9,111,569 


. 49,565.853 . 


. 849,456.582 


1889 


336.785,463 . 


9,074,153 


. 71,685.395 , 


. 417.545,010 


1890 

H 


339,458,578 . 


8,184,783 


. 41,646,121 . 


. 389.289,482 
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Value of Foreign Imports Entered Monthly at New- York during thi 
Years 1888, 1889 and 1890. 

Entered for Consumption. 



Months. 1888. 

January ♦17,752,720 

February, 22,481,854 

March, 17,959,886 

April, 18.430,916 

May 16,731,733 

June 17.036,277 

July, 20.540,675 

August 19.294,697 

September, 16.934,573 

October 18,886,702 

November, 15,078,779 

December, 16,861.849 

Total, 1217,990,611 



1889. 

121.401,650 
21,256,748 
20,831,611 
20,304,857 
17,490,600 
17,868.401 
21,539,616 
20.148.257 
17.772,767 
20,043,329 
16,451,889 
17,782,632 



1890. 

122,248,987 

22,724,967 

18,511,763 
21.369.778 
17,023,110 
21.901,141 
26,433,579 
18,792.175 
21,732.022 
22,334,523 
16,075.537 
15,697,736 



1232,387,857 



$244,840,318 



Entered for Warkhoubino. 



Months. 1888. 

January, 18.234, 

February 6,094, 

March 6.934, 

April 7.H'.^0 

May 7,657, 

June 7,217, 

July 7,689 

August 5,910 

September, 5,323, 

October 6,583, 

November, 5,472, 

December 8,081, 

Total, $83,017, 



231 
,535 
119 
,397 
,024 
,475 
,487 
,078 
273 
511 
248 
050 

428 



1889. 

*8.710.:M8 
5,758,758 
5.413,094 
6,747,179 
9,875,976 
8,242.344 
13.236,424 
10.779,430 
6,120,545 
7.590,516 
6.942.738 
7,406,185 

$96,823,537 



1890. 

17.287,326 

6,844,067 

6,521,257 

7.608,784 

10,872.103 

14,135.945 

13,327,468 

6,843,850 

10,131,020 

7,189.715 

6.260,543 

7.848,322 

$104,370,399 



Free Goods. 



Months. 1888. 

January, $11,813,047 

February 13,292,801 

March. 13.61 2. 738 

April, 12.295. 145 

May, 13.244.784 

June 15, 185,960 

July 11,033,312 

August 10.312,256 

September, 12.439,016 

October 15.346. 144 

November 12.326,928 

December, 18,963,250 

Total, $154,865,981 



1889. 

$14^81,669 
13.968.271 
13.738.838 
12,698.163 
14,783.375 
12,863,507 
11,158.820 
12,505.260 
11.500,773 
16,691,119 
14,620,549 
14,609,743 



1890. 

$13,927,975 
12.016.460 
16,838.115 
19,027.975 
17,27^,997 
13.571,416 
11.809.428 
14.598,22^ 
17,013,280 
20.554.186 
20,815.044 
15,710,707 



$163,820,087 



$193,155,771 
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Specie and Bulliok, 



Months. 

Janaarj, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May 

Jane, 

July 

Aagust, 

September, 

October 

November, . . . . 
December, 



Total, 



Months. 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April 

May 

June,. , 

July 

August, 

September, , 

October, 

November, 

December, 



Months. 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August 

September,... . . 

October, 

November, 

December, 



1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


♦408,485 . 


$639,082 . 


$1,017,044^ 


l,0t$8,563 . 


912,315 . 


1.267,804 


2,366,608 . 


639,167 . 


1,528,470 


749,143 . 


849,038 . 


783,998 


388,685 . 


758,792 . 


2,021,929 


855,938 . 


597,388 . 


903,829 


312,404 . 


811.756 . 


1,821,752 


219,798 . 


372.885 . 


1,764,214 


815,192 . 


142.844 . 


1,848,341 


445.977 . 


526.736 . 


1,171,175 


568.632 . 


960.877 . 


1,097,834 


516.883 . 


737.336 . 


5,648,614 


$8,206,303 . 


$7,948,166 . 


$20,369,499 


Total Foreign Imports. 




1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


438.204.083 . 


. $45,432,699 . 


$44,476,382 


42,932.753 . 


41,896.092 . 


42.353.298 


40,873,296 . 


40.622.710 . 


48,394,604 


39.295.601 . 


40,599.237 . 


48.790.530 


38,022.226 . 


42.908.748 . 


47,190,139 


39,795,650 . 


39,066,640 . 


50,512,331 


39.575,878 . 


46,746,616 . 


52,892,227 


35.736.829 . 


43.805,832 . 


41,998.469 


35.512.054 . 


35,536,929 . 


50,724.622 


41,262.334 . 


44.851,700 . 


51,249,599 


33.446.587 . 


38.976.053 . 


44,248.457 


39,423,032 . 


40,535,896 . 
$500,979,147 . 


44,905,379 


$464,080,323 . 


$562,735,987 


HDRAWAL8 FROM 


: Warehouse. 




1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


$7,242,496 . 


$7,066,267 .. 


$8,256,753 


6.683,156 . 


6,671,951 . 


6.774,817 


6.589.419 . . 


6,066.064 . , 


6.487,469 


5,814.361 . 


5.692,406 . 


7,414.890 


5,590,147 . 


7,433.091 . 


6,958.854 


5,673,714 . 


6,904.892 . 


8,377,005 


7.854,472 . 


8.758.080 . 


9.665,324 


8,143.761 . 


8.916,234 .. 


8,553.028 


. 7,967.323 . 


8.802,167 . 


11,004.738 


7,340.284 . 


8.039,496 . 


9.912,775 


6,305,195 . 


8.703,030 . 


4,795,628 


6,240,452 . 


6,221,933 . 


5.117,760 



Total, $81,394,780 .. $89,275,611 .. $92,719,086 

Clabsification of Foreion Imports at New-York. 

1888. 1889. 1890. 

DryGoods, $125,876,999 .. $186,692,868 .. $146,143,028 

General merchandise,.. 829,997.021 .. 856,338,113 .. 896,228,460 

Specie, 8,206.803 .. 7,94«,166 .. 20,369,499 

Total, $464,080,828 .. $600,979,147 .. $562,785,987 
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Receipts from Customs at Nkw-York. 



MoMTBe. 1888. 

January, |;13,499,155 07 



February, 

March, 

April,... ... 

May, 

June, 

July 

August, . . . 
September, 
October, . . . 
November, 
December, . 



13.188.231 29 
11,054,638 21 
11,159,083 32 

9.982.069 71 
10,988,946 36 
14,159,594 45 
13,854,742 26 
12,124,963 96 
11,969,848 69 

9,609.828 40 
10,962,999 20 



1889. 
114,031,750 21 
12,954,910 52 
13,423,093 84 
11,963.737 08 
11,097,652 64 
10,697.750 42 
13.787.329 96 
13,324,501 67 
12,016,108 12 
12,202,036 15 
11,176.009 20 
10,997,985 55 



1890. 
♦15,223.823 11 
13,888.615 48 
12,569.416 74 
18,518,024 47 
10.674,626 08 
14,492.286 «9 
17,173.528 06 
12,978.844 20 
15,769.706 21 • 
16.090,811 20 
10,154,868 79 
10,704,232 91 



Total. $142,504,090 92 . . $147,672,865 81 . . $163,238,278 9B 

Value of Exports from New- York, exclusive of Specie. 

Quarters. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

First Quarter $78,240,490 .. $85,257,799 .. $81,932,276 

Second Quarter, 71.972.319 .. 79.839,054 .. 86.386,941 

Third Quarter, 72,295,702 . . 88,804,315 . . 86.630,002 

Fourth Quarter, 82,882,219 .. 91,958.447 .. 92,694,142 



Total, $299,890,730 



$346,859,615 



Value of Total Exports from New- York. 



Domestic Phoduce. 



Months. * 1888. 

January $23,303,471 



February, 

March, 

April 

May, 

Juue, 

July, 

August, . . . 
September, 
October, . . . 
November, . 
December, . 



25,603.691 
21,769,445 
24.162.125 
23,155,692 
22.202.984 
21,886,214 
24.310.293 
23.817,495 
27.511,678 
24,937,415 
28,118,058 



1889. 

$29,447,674 
25,554.580 
27.838.192 
28,077.759 
25.804.087 
23.618,171 
27,847.982 
31.008,758 
28.289.404 
30,728,949 
27,085,471 
31,594,536 



Total, $290,779,161 .. $880,785,463 



Months. 



FoKEioN Free. 
1888. 



January, . ., 
February, . . 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August,. . . 
September, 
October, . . . 
November, . 
December, . 



$3:)8, 
341, 
440, 
528 
248, 
210, 
369 
213 
803 
152 

. 155 
324 



254 
858 
051 
859 
,889 
808 
595 
.968 
603 
0S2 
791 
022 



Total,. 



$3,647,380 



1889. 

$330,058 
363,757 
645.982 
618,860 
380,490 
214.183 
199.124 
202,774 
2?<9.821 
809,405 
240,917 
281,793 

$4,527,164 



$347,643,361 



1890. 

$24,653,597 
27,469.644 
27,650,909 
27.181,852 
28.516,598 
28,349,115 
27,339,350 
28.556,317 
29.331,140 
31,191,533 
25,832.661 
33,385.863 

$339,458,578 



1890. 

$317,803 
235,510 
454.722 
271,505 
228.879 
207,920 
185,866 
235,249 
190,110 
602,353 
803,989 
365,410 

$3,599,876 
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Foreign Dutiable. 



Months. 1888. 

Janaarj 1893,304 

February, 397,208 

March 633,108 

April, 375,243 

May 513,607 

June, 574,712 

July 584,960 

August, 334,265 

September 475,309 

October 290,897 

November, 453,368 

December, 438,308 

Total, 



Months. 

January 

February, . . . . 

March, 

April, 

May 

June, 

July, 

August 

September, . . . 

October, 

November, . . . 
December 



1889. 

$378,412 
323.683 
375.461 
411.456 
314.708 
449.390 
347.071 
887,655 
836.776 
307,844 
440.913 
528.619 



Months. 

January.. 

February. 

March, 

April 

May, 

June 

July 

August, 

September. 

October.. 

November, 

December, 

Total, 1349,456,582 



1890. 

$535,031 
2:35.377 
379.623 
687.711 
442.495 
500.866 
286.224 
287,360 
218,386 
265.645 
371,382 
375.307 



$5,464,189 . 


$4,546,988 . 


$4,585,407 


Specie and Bullion. 




1888. 


1889. 


18'»0. 


$1,740,801 . 


$2,865,171 . 


$2,636,394 


2,802.496 . 


2.808.267 . 


3,195.664 


3,140.918 . 


5.648.982 . 


3.965.877 


1,735.748 . 


5.126,518 . 


2.890,289 


8.826.475 . 


15.844,861 . 


506.854 


3.781,788 . 


19.319.912 . 


3.844,751 


4.055.735 . 


6.570.013 . 


14.195,941 


1.268,572 . 


2,535,835 . 


3.536.041 


1,957.456 . 


1,855.160 . 


2.435.827 


4.004.500 . 


4,394,943 . 


462,609 


6.122,152 . 


2,097,274 . 


1.927.185 


9.549.211 . 


2.623.459 . 
. $71,685,895 . 


2.048.689 


$49,565,852 . 


$41,646,121 


Total Exp< 


5RT8. 




1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


$25,795,830 . 


. $33,021,315 . 


. $28,142,885 


29.144.753 . 


29.050.287 . 


31.136.195 


25,984.122 . 


34,503.617 . 


32,451,131 


26,801.975 . 


34.234,593 . 


31,031.357 


32.744.063 . 


42.294,096 . 


29,694,826 


26.750.292 . 


43,601.656 . 


32.902.652 


27.496.504 . 


34,964.140 . 


42,007.381 


26.127.098 . 


34,080,022 . 


32,614.967 


26,553,863 . 


30,721,161 . 


32,175.463 


31,959.157 . 


36,236.141 . 


32.522,140 


31,668,726 . 


29,814.575 . 


28,435,217 


38,430,199 . 


35,023.407 . 


36,175,268 



$417,545,010 



$389,289,482 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE POBEION IMP0ET8, D0ME8TIO 
EXP0ET8 AND POEEIGN EXPOETS OP THE POET OP NEW-YORK, 

Fob the Fiscal Ybab Ending June 30th, 1890. 

FOREIGN IMPORTS. 

The following is a detailed statement of all goods, wares and 
merchandise, the growth, produce and manufacture of foreign 
countries, that were imported into the Port qf New-York during 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1890, compared with the aggregate 
of all other ports of the United States for the same period. Com- 
piled expressly for the Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce 
from the official report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on 
Commerce and Navigation : 



FoRcioN Imports— Abtiolss. Nt^^rk 

MBROHAMDieC FRSB or DUTT. 

Animalt, not eleewhere Bpecified— 

Cattle number, 82 $2,959 

Horses •' 2,846 1,168,181 

Sheep •* 115 2,195 

All other. Including Fowls 210,675 

Articles, the growth, produce or manufacture of the 
United States, brought back- 
Spirits, distilled proof galls. 397,946 415,812 

All other 1 .752,216 

Art Works, not elsewhere specified. Paintings, Statu- 
ary, Fountains, and other Works of Art, the produc- 
tion of American Arlists 222,711 

Asphaltum or Bitumen, crude lbs. 105,748,rjO5 152,702 

Bark, hemlock 

Bolting Cloths 281,302 

Books. Maps, Engravings, Etching? and other printed 

matter, not elsewhere specified 829,635 

Chemicals, Drugs and Dyes, not elsewhere specified— 
Alizarine, natural or artificial, incliidiug Extract of 

Madder lbs. 1.784,328 294,753 

Argal. or Argol, or crude Tartar and Argol Dust, 

lbs. 24.154,109 2,718.923 
Barks. Cinchona or other, used in the manufacture 

ofQuinia lbs. 591,258 74.612 

Cochineal '* 186,:«4 88,875 

Dye Woods in sticks— Logwood tons, 30,885 889,217 

All other 126,147 

Gums— Arabic lbs. 964,573 180,547 

Camphor, crude " 1,928,598 377.860 

Cutch.or Catecbu,and Terra Japonicaor Gambler, 

lbs. 7.279.843 825,369 

Shellac " 4,6;J7,631 783,8-« 

All other Gums and Gum Resins, not elsewhere 

specified lbs. 36.262,907 8,350,957 

Indigo " 1,7^5,567 1,088,350 

Lime,Chloride of,or Bleaching Powder." 30,250.706 416,646 

Licorice Root *' 49,375,065 713,945 



AggregaUqf Total 
aU other Ports U. 8. 
qfthe U. S. 188JM». 



$69,872 $73,881 

1,760.701 2.987,888 

116.240 118,444 

156.828 867,498 



683,234 
1,881,100 



177,417 

87,858 

104,276 



285,718 



1,096,546 
8,183,406 



400,188 
190,565 
164,276 
321,185 

1,115,358 



64,129 


8S8,888 


79,965 


2,798,888 


208,168 


282,775 


8,560 


42.485 


612,357 


1,501,574 


97,446 


228,598 


8,255 


188,808 


42,971 


420.881 


474,319 


799,688 


18,916 


802,745 


184,757 


8,485,714 


789,587 


1,827,087 


968,484 


1,885,060 


80,558 


794,503 
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FoBcieN Imports— Abtiolss. 

Chemicalfl, Drags and Djes, not elsewhere specified— 
Mineral Waters, all not artificial.... galls. 1.406,284 

Potash, Muriate of lbs. 80.560,728 

Qainia,Salphate and other salts of. onnces, 2,822,801 

Soda, Nitrate of. lbs, 121,098,140 

Snlphar. or Brimstone, crade tons, 66.850 

Vanilla Beans lbs. 184,876 

All other Chemicals, Ac 

-Cocoa, or Cacao, cnide. and Leaves and Shells of, 

lbs. 14,884.905 

•Coffee '• 412,120,057 

Coir Yarn *• 8,197,000 

<3ork Wood, or Cork Bark, anmanafactored 

Cotton, iinmanufactured lbs. 7,469,740 

Diamonds, roogh or oncut, Inclnding Glaxiera' Dia- 
monds 

Eggs doeens, 80,160 

Farinaceous substances, and preparations of, not else- 
where specified 

Pertilisers-Quano tons, 1,682 

Phosphates, crade or native, for fertilizing pur- 
poses tons, 3.017 

Another 

Fibers, not elsewhere specified tons, 3.556 

Fish, not elsewhere specified— 
Fresh, other than Shell fish- 
Salmon 

All other lbs. 123,740 

Lobsters, canned or preserved 

All other Shell fish 

Praits, Including Nuts, not elsewhere specified— 

Bananas 

Cocoanuts 

All other 

Purs, and Fur Skins, undressed 

Hair, not elsewhere specified 

Hides and Skins, other than Fur Skins- 
Goat Skins 

All other 

Household and Personal Effects, and Wearing Ap- 
parel in use. and implements, instraments and tools 
of trade of persons arriving from foreign countries, 
and of citizens of the United States dying abroad.. 
India Rubber and Gutta Percha, crude, lbs. 80,396,096 

Ivory— Animal lbs. 225.31 1 

Vegetable " 4.954,990 

Oils, not elsewhere specified — 

Fixed or Expressed lbs. 17,134,S12 

Volatile, or Essential *' 1,312,21 1 

Ores, not elbe where specified— 

Gold bearing 

Silver bearing 

Paper Stock, crade— 

Rags, other than Woolen lbs. 76.680,992 

All other 

Plaster of Paris, or Sulphate*of Lime— 

Unground tons, 107,919 

Platinum, unmanaf actured lbs. 4.857 

Plumbago cwts. 254,647 



Porter 


qfUkeU.S. 


Total 
U.S. 


$281,980 
456,454 
886,140 

1.505.404 
088.764 
548,888 

8;202,672 


$149,649 

467.075 

65.020 

1.118,727 

1.152.805 

16.484 

046.046 


$481,670 
928.620 
002,060 

2.700,181 

2.186.550 
560,867 

4,288.718 


1,869.988 

64,477,889 

92,008 

979,690 

1,209,680 


442.798 

18,790.098 

918 

284.186 

188.048 


2.812,781 

784867,488 

02.021 

1,218.876 

1,802.728 


199,991 
8.625 


2,862 

2.071,287 


202,858 
2,074,012 


885,055 
81,867 


228,671 
80.444 


1,108,726 
111311 


25,672 
858,477 
208,295 


278.918 
489,111 
489,886 


804,500 
797,588 
697,680 


3,326 

196,200 

11,371 


88,648 
788,230 
871,950 
119,729 


88,648 
701,565 
568,150 
181.100 


1,858,696 

398,019 

717,966 

1,633,904 

1,305,131 


2,795,081 
429,791 
678,115 
581,809 

1.661,100 


4,653.770 
822,810 
1,391,081 
2,165.218 
2,866,281 


7,600,778 
8.628,664 


1,505,304 
4,147,140 


9.106,082 
12,775.804 


628,269 

13.355,424 

816,916 

60,286 


2,106,830 

1,499,088 

1,159 

1,241 


2.735,090 
14,854.512 

848,106 
61,477 


833.939 
858,279 


89,284 
46,712 


023,223 
904,991 


20,529 
346,436 


71,150 
7,402,137 


91,670 
7,748,572 


1,823,516 
1,309.7W 


1,207,095 
1,421,043 


2,580,611 
2,730,887 


|i| 


65,063 

116,399 

6,360 


180,857 
707,848 
573,561 
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FoRSioN Imports— ARTICLS8. New-York 

Seeds, not medicinal, not elsewhere specified .../.... $892,594 

Silk, nnmannf acta red— 

Cocoons lbs. 158,019 87,148 

Eggs, (silk worms) 

Raw, or as reeled from the Cocoon .... lbs. 2,469,(»7 10,142,018 

Waste " 1,242,1H1 907,587 

Spices, angronnd- 

Nutmegs lbs. 924,874 477,458 

Pepper *♦ 11,094,489 1,808,488 

Another '• 10,064.668 738,818 

Tea " 61,170,776 9,177,902 

Tin, bars, blocks or pigs, grain or grannlated, 

lbs. 31,603,702 6,221,247 

Wood, nnmanufacturcd. not elsewhere specified 1,923,259 

Articles admitted free ander the Reciprocity Treaty 
with the Hawaiian Islands — 
Rice .* 

Sugar and Molasses— 

Molasses 

Sugar, brown 

All other 

All other free articles 3,923,803 



Aggr€gaU<^ 

all other Forts 

qftfu U.S. 

$226,589 

1,874 

6,886 

13,143,061 

44,828 

56,883 

815,777 

87,621 

3,189,591 

6rr,662 
2,318,826 



TWoT 

U.S. 

1889-90. 

$569,19( 



88,5tt 

6,880^ 

23,285,09» 

951,910 

584,840 

1,619.215 

820,489 

12,817,49a 

6,898,900 
4,242,085. 



498, 5M 

9,314 

11,549,828 

861 

2,799,5^6 



498,554 

9,814 

11,549,828 

861 

6.723,880 



Total free of duty $173,083,471 $9-.'.585,158 $265,668,620 

Mkrchandisb Payino Duty. 

Animals, not elsewhere specified— 

Cattle 

Horses number, 222 

Sheep 

All other 

Art Works, not elsewhere specified — 

Paintings, in oil or water colors, and Statuary 

Books, Map(<, Engravings, Etchings, and other printed 

matter, not elsewhere specified 

Brass, and manufactures of 

Breads tuffs- 
Barley bush. 3,078 

Com 

Oats bu8h. 3-061 

Oatmeal lbs. 470,941 

Rye 

Wheat bush. 697 

Wheat Flour bblf. "288 

All other Breadptuffs, and preparations of, used as 

food, not elsewhere specified 

Bristles lbs. l . 1H4,3G2 

Brushes 

Buttons, except of brass, gilt or silk, and Button 

Moulds, and Hut'^n materials, made in pattern or 

cut for Buttons exclusively 

Cement bbls. 980.265 

Chemicals, Drugs. Dyes and .Medicines, not elsewhere 
specified— 

Coal Tar. Colors and Dyes 

Glycerine lbs. 8.716. 108 

Logwood, and other dyewoods. extracts and decoc- 
tions of lbs. 2,388,232 190,389 27,716 218,105. 





$171,916 


$171,916- 


$12,310 


1.890.298 


1.902,603 


.... 


1.149,765 


1,149,766- 


9,874 


36,119 


45,998. 


1,233.095 


.'>63.2rr 


1.796,872 


2.402.6G9 


476.048 


2.878.717 


147,901 


18.767 


166.668^ 


1,209 


5,6-,»8,640 


.5,629,849 




908 


908 


2,16-> 


6,785 


8,950 


18.579 


40,721 


59,300 




11.5.657 


1 15.657 


2.:.17 


109.786 


n2,30Ji 


U.US 


2.931 


5,049 


.51.686 


.-)().620 


102.25ft 


1.193.187 


9.S.032 


1.2H6.210 


638,156 


128,972 


767.128- 


2.771,073 


4.%,()55 


3,207,128 


999,722 


1,173,2.30 


2,172.962 


1.640.609 


146,894 


1.787,553 


729,.^37 


199,398 


928,985- 
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Total 



FORBIOM ImPOBTS— ART1CLS0. 

Chemicals, Drags. Dyes and Medicines, not elsewhere 
specified— 

Opiom, crude lbs. 204,268 

Prepared for smoking 

Potash, nitrate of. or Saltpetre, erode, lbs. 0,526.624 

Soda, bi-carbonate of " 502,077 

Carbonate, including Sal Soda and Soda Ash, 

lbs. 188,228,678 

CauiticSoda " 48,762.888 

All other Salts of ** 4.197.148 

Sumac, ground ** 5,898.493 

Another 

Clays, or earths of all kinds, including China Clay, or 

Kaoline tons, 27,1 14 

Clocks and Watches, and parts of— 

Clocks and parts of 

Watches, and parts of, and Watch materials and 

movements 

Coal, bituminous tons, 22,392 

Copper, and manufactures of— 

Ore (fine copper contained therein) lbs. 76,983 

Pigs, Bars, Ingots, old and other unmanufactured, 

lbs. 16,725 

All other manufactures of 

Corsets 

Cotton, manufactures of— 
Cloths, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted 

or printed sq, yds. 1,270,830 

Cloths, bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted or 

printed sq. yds. 19,104,065 

Clothing, ready made, and other wearing apparel, 

not including knit goods 

Embroideries, Laces, Insertings, Trimmings and 

Lace Window Curtains 

Knit Goods, Stockings, Hose, Half Hose, Shirts, 

Drawers, and all goods made, fashioned or shaped 

on knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand. 

Thread, (not on ppools.) Yarn Warps, or Warp 

Yarn lbs. l,329,Hr3 

All other 

Earthen, Stone and China Ware- 
China, Porcelain. Parian and Bisque, Earthen, 

Stone and Crockery Ware- 
Not decorated or ornamented 

Decorated or ornamented 

All other 

Fancy Articles- 
Beads (except Amber) and Bead Ornaments 

Dolls and other Toys 

Fans (except Palm Leaf) 

Feathers, ornamental, natural 

Feathers and Flowers, artificial 

Perfumeries, Cosmetics and all toilet preparations.. 

Pipes of all kinds and smokers* articles 

All other 

Fish, not elsewhere specified- 
Anchovies and Sardines, packed in oil or otherwise. 
Cod. Haddock. Hake and Pollock, dried, smoked or 
pickled 1 bs. 5.018.348 



Portqf 
New-York. 


Aggregate w 

aU other Ports 

qfthe U.S. 


U.S. 
1889-90. 


$486,841 

269,729 
7»524 


$697,871 
269,586 

86,Tro 

8,795 


$1,183,712^ 

269.58ft 

806,499^ 

16.819 


1,440,779 
787.672 
52.026 
100,080 

8,635,102 


2,062.509 

682,668 

83,734 

202.845 

1,040.119 


8,498,28a 

1,470,885 

185.760 

802,875^ 

4,675,221 


176,988 


156,098 


882.061 


816,814 


122,592 


489,40ft 


1.585,488 
93,181 


39.890 
2,994.629 


1,674,878 
8,087,760 


5,847 


892.956 


398.808 


1,075 
68,568 
919,768 


16,264 
36.814 
48,866 


17,889 
104.882 
968.129 


108,817 


20,771 


129,588 


2,468,980 


909,673 


8,378.658 


274,350 


62.305 


336,65ft 


9.540,142 


1,907,5'* 


11,447.67(> 



4,734,646 

686.214 
5,150,016 



2,414 ,8H4 



217,921 
1,427,308 



7,149,030 

004,185- 
6,577.321 



6i)l,143 


616, 1H3 


1,217,826 


•i,H55,501 


1,952.705 


4.808,206 


191,112 


813,057 


1,004,769 


850,075 


66,6:^7 


916,712 


1,1:^7,802 


932.8-.7 


2,070,659 


402.540 


74,043 


477,188 


1,402,403 


46,199 


1,448,602 


1,105,744 


84,940 


1,190,690 


825.564 


98,8! 9 


423,968 


217,604 


61,369 


278,978 


643,425 


176.171 


819,59ft 


450,776 


277.832 


728,106 


209,608 


199.780 


409.38a 
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PoRBioN Imports— Artiol«8. 

Wsh, not elsewhere specified— 

Herrinir, dried or smoked lbs. 2,aW,7*J 

Herring, pickled or>alted bbs. 87,790 

Mackerel, pickled •* 9,«65 

Salmon, pickled " 817 

All other 

Flax, Hemp, Jate and other vegetable sabstances 
and manufactares of— Unmannfactared— 

Flax tons, 1,948 

Hemp, and sabetltates for " 16,995 

Jnte " 7«,814 

Sisal Grass and other vegetable sabstances, 

tons, 88,897 
:Manafactares of Plax, Hemp or Jate, or of which 
Flax. Hemp or Jute shall be the component mate- 
jial of chief valne— 

Ba^ and Bagging, and like manafactares 

Barlaps (except for bagging for cotton) 

iBrown or Bleached Linens. Dacks, Canvas, 
Paddings, Cot Bottoms. Diapers, Crash, Hnck- 

abacks. Handkerchiefs and Lawns 

•Cables and Cordage lbs. 888,903 

Thread, Twiue and Pack Thread 

Yams lbs. 11,406,137 

All other 

Fruiu. inclnding Nats, not elsewhere specified— 

Figs lbs. 8,625,466 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Plums and Prunes lbs. 5l,69s,H8« 

Raisins •* 33,013,4tW 

Preserved Fruits 

All other Fraits 

Nuts— Almonds lbs. 5,116,307 

All other 

Furs, dressed on the skin, and manufactares of furs. 
iOlass and Glassware — 
Bottles, Vials. Demijohns, Carboys and Jars, 

empty or filled 

'Cylinder. Crown and Common Window Glass, un- 
polished lbs. 36.569,050 

Cylinder and Crown Glass, polished, ansilvered, 

sq. feet, 196,947 

Silvered " ♦' 4.055,674 

PlateGI?i8s— Fluted, rolled or rough " " 1.261,0*25 

UnsJIvered " ** 2,:^40,072 

Silvered ** *' 300,848 

All other 

'fiair, not elsewhere specified, and m'lnufactures of.. 

Hats, Bonnets and Hoods, and materials for 

Hay 

Hops lbs. 5,077.268 

India Rubber and^Gutta Percha, manufactares of.... 
Iron and Steel, and manufactures of — 

Iron Ore tons. 38,871 

Pig Iron '* 105,436 

Scrap, fit only to be re-manufactured— 

Iron, wrought and cast. tons, 11,815 

Steel " 757 



Port<tf 
New-York. 



Aggregate of TUai 
aU otAsr PorU V. 8. 
qf the U.S. 188JM0. 



$55,741 

619,708 

180,858 

18.749 

46,810 



787,284 
8,486,201 
2,508,542 

5,484,885 



$84,408 
262.116 
880,812 
68,400 
4«7,296 



1,400,787 

8,9(^.755 

741,884 

1.629,299 



$140,144 
881,818 

1.010,670 

67,149 

473.106 



2,188,081 
7,841,968 
8,249,096 

7.064,184 



294,758 


1,006,087 


1,800,7% 


8,947.528 


8,486,248 


6,488,771 


12,928,119 


8,812,525 


16,285,644 


81,378 


64.886 


86,360 


369.762 


177,112 


546,874 


686,561 


287,608 


974,100 


1,965,434 


878,888 


2,848,767 


388,366 


73,202 


456,667 


2,137.276 


1,236,756 


8,874,082 


1.21.5.586 


701,066 


1,916,65$ 


1.5G0.298 


228,878 


1,789,176 


1,779,143 


217.960 


1,997,103 


780.419 


173,912 


9M,831 


l,401,aS7 


875,449 


1,777,286 


741,472 


71,806 


813,278 


720.269 


80,107 


800,876 


4,672,648 


715,900 


6,388,608 


485,126 


427,5; 8 


912.704 


710,719 


751,017 


1,461.736 


60.092 


14,454 


74.646 


1,446,268 


83,138 


1,529,401 


48,-?43 


36,472 


84,716 


748,078 


182,645 


931,828 


156.025 


93,794 


249,819 


1,«53 1.200 


477.0a3 


2,108,269 


1:38.028 


22.307 


160,886 


3,098,395 


300,262 


3.398,667 




1,143,445 


1,148.445 


699,448 


854,173 


1,068,616 


281,625 


86,022 


867,647 


99,521 


2,316,198 


2,416,714 


2,615,594 


1.067,098 


8.682,687 


192.082 


828.741 


621. 4S8 


10,424 


28.966 


84,890 
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FORBION IXPOBTS— ARTIOLBS. 

Iron and Steel, and manafactares of— 

Bar Iron, rolled or hammered Ibe. 29,908,304 

Bars, railwaj— 

Of Iron ton«» 2 

Of Steel, or In part of Steel *' 5 

Cotton Ties or Hoops, for bailing parpoeee, of iron 

and steel lbs. 6,814,600 

Hoop. Band and Scroll Iron lbs. 1,114 

Hoops, Bands, Strips, Sheets, and Plates of Steel. 

lbs. 10,280,876 
Ingots. Blooms, Slabs, Billets and Bars of Steel, and 
Steel in forms not elsewhere specified. 

lbs. 88,485,947 

flheet, Plate and Taggers' Iron " 10,644,318 

Tin Plates, Teme Plates or Taggers* Tin, 

lbs. 274,435,722 
Wire Rods, (rlTet, screw, nail and fence,) round, in 

coils and loops, of iron or steel lbs. 89,977,220 

Wire and Wire Rope, and Strand, iron or steel, 

lbs. 8,487,221 
Mannfflctores of, not elsewhere specified— 
Anvils, Axles and Forgings, of Iron or Steel, 

lbs. 1,133.844 

<niains, of Iron or Steel .. . ** 1,232,984 

Cntlery 

Files, File Blanlcs, Rasps and Floats 

Fire Arms 

Machinery 

Needles 

All other '. 

Jewelry, manufactures of Gold and Silver, and 
Precious Stones— 

Jewelry, and manufactures of Gold and Silver 

Precious Stones, not elsewhere specified, and Imita- 
tions of. not 8ct 

Lead, and manufactures of 

Leather, and manufacturefl of— 

Bend or Belting, and all Solo Leather 

Calf Skins, tanned, or tanned and dressed 

Skins for Morocco 

Upper Leather of all other kinds, dressed, and 

Skins dressed and finished 

Gloves, Kid and Leather . 

All other manufactures of 

Malt, Barley bush. 4,029 

Malt Liquors— In bottles or jugs galls. 602,180 

Not in bottles or jugs *' 1,417,628 

Marble and Stone, and manufactures of — 
Marble, and manufactures of , not elsewhere specified 

Stone, and mannfacturcs of, including Slate 

Metals, Metal Compositions, and manufactures of, not 

elsewhere specified— Bronze manufactures 

All other 

Mineral substances, not elsewhere specified 

Mnsical Instruments, and parts of 

Oils, not elsewhere specified— 

Animal— Whale and Pish galls. 185,886 

Other " 16,061 

Mineral •* 55,695 



Port of 
New- York. 



$551,129 

39 
128 

90,463 



874,207 



AggregaUqf Total 

aUot/urP&rU U,S. 

qf the U.S. 1889^4N). 

$561,772 $1,112,901 



190 
6,410 

522,707 
52 

199,048 



229 
6,588 

618,170 
80 

678,256 



675,660 


820,787 


1,496,897 


842.066 


169,401 


511,487 


8,409,875 


12,518,775 


20,928,150 


1,612,774 


778,089 


2,390,818 


818,764 


474.690 


793,454 


66,302 


95.110 


160.412 


74,991 


22,579 


97.570 


2,138,356 


899,081 


2,632,437 


56,228 


15,622 


71,850 


980,845 


407.423 


1,388.268 


920,833 


1,904,431 


2,a31.264 


242,406 


25,425 


267,881 


796,867 


869,528 


1,665,895 


1,106,378 


2.14,726 


1,361,104 


10,770,944 


1.409,538 


12.180,482 


28,910 


628.748 


657.668 


IftO 


17.463 


17,618 


1,180.494 


14.777 


1.195,271 


1,182,840 


2,461,855 


3,644,695 


1,014,771 


357,486 


1.372,267 


5.121,409 


379,927 


5,501,886 


485M2 


219,076 


704.908 


5,265 


156,411 


161,666 


536,758 


448,ft57 


985,710 


410,373 


31,525 


441,898 


867,907 


881.569 


749,476 


328,278 


219,883 


548,161 


841,323 


85,126 


926,449 


2.528,004 


779,629 


3,307,688 


81,502 


26,748 


108,250 


1,120,956 


582,173 


1,703,129 


66.976 


18.460 


85,486 


2.631 


3,840 


6,471 


3,601 


43,153 


46,754 
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FoRBiGN Imports— ABTI0LS8. 

Oik, not elsewhere specified— 
Vegetable— Fixed or Expressed— 

Olive galls. 584,026 

Other " 2M,881 

Volatile or Eesentisl lbs. 626,017 

Paints and Colors 

Paper, and manufactures of 

Provisions, comprising Meat and Dairy Products- 
Meat ProdnctB— Meats, prepared, of all kinds, and 

Meat Extracts 

All other 

Dairy Prodacts— Bntter lbs. 1,594 

Cheese " 7,W1,727 

Milk, preserved or condensed 

Bice, not elsewhere specified- 

Rice lbs. 17,212,758 

Rice, granulated, or Rice Meal " 26,782,214 

Salt ♦* 109,844,216 

Seeds, not medicinal, not elsewhere specified— 

Linseed or Flaxseed bush. 1,929,916 

All other 

Silk, manafaclures of— 
Clothing, ready made, and other wearing apparel . . 

Dress and piece goods 

Laces 

Ribbons 

All other 

Soap— Fancy, Perfumed, and all descriptions of Toilet 

Soap lbs. 670,809 

All other 

Spices, ground lbs. 625.078 

Spirits, distilled, and spirituous compounds- 
Brandy proof galls. 328. 133 

Another " " 672,931 

Sponges 

Sugar, Molasses, Sugar Candy and Confectionery- 
Molasses galls. 8,651,656 

Sugar, Duich St:mdard in color, not above No. 13, 
and tank bottonm. Syrups, Melado, Ac- 
Beet Sugar lbs. 413,297,435 

Cane and other *' 1 ,216.7:30,593 

Above No. 13, and not above No. 20. lbs. 112,678 

All above No. 20 " 61,676 

Suj^ar Candy and Confectionery 

Tobacco, and manufactures of — 

Leaf lbs. 22,369,062 

Cigars. Cigarettes and Cheroots *' 564,297 

All other 

Vegetabh'8— 

Beans and Peas bush. 454,895 

Potatoes " 1,5:^,545 

Pickles and Sauces 

All other, in their natural state, or in salt or brine.. 

Prepared or preserved 

Wines— Champagne and other sparkling.doz. 297,957 

Still Wines— In casks galls. 2,485,960 

In bottles dozens, 232,103 

Wood, and manufactures of— 

Unmanufactured, not elsewhere specified 

Timber, sawed and hewn 



Total 



Portqf 
New- York. 


Aggregai^ qr 

all oUur Ports 

Of the V. S. 


U.S. 
1889-90. 


$598,489 


$296,671 


$819, lia 


286,148 


182,180 


417,828 


151,074 


5,566 


168,640 


1,034,761 


808,696 


1,848,467 


2,056,407 


761,458 


2.816,860 


237,824 


169,214 


407,038 


46,755 


160.941 


196,606 


407 


13,272 


18,679 


1,116,246 


179,281 


1,296,500 


98,318 


5,077 


98,805 


391,984 


723,119 


1,116.058 


448,084 


478,983 


927,067 


219,606 


731,317 


950,925 


2,263,831 


585,226 


2.839.057 


473,439 


218,135 


691,574 


487,905 


107.439 


595,844 


10,487,439 


487.648 


10,975,087 


8,579,631 


2-:4.743 


3.804,874 


1,668,254 


300,232 


1.968.486> 


18,309.967 


3,033,116 


21,348,08a 


259,838 


19,772 


279,610 


178,684 


9."). 146 


273,880 


160,022 


89,055 


249.077 


887,032 


330.881 


1.217,913 


650,486 


345.801 


996,287 


386,751 


29,W7 


416,n8 


1,423,875 


3,7;i5,606 


5,159,481 


12.819.398 


5,529.019 


18,:W8,417 


37.775,939 


28,41 1,7M7 


66,187,726 


4,025 


1,271 


5,29ft 


2,782 


483 


3.266 


2;3,7:J3 


6,766 


30,499 


14,317,777 


3,287.415 


17.605.192 


1,905,923 


2,120,905 


4.026,82S 


17.549 


60,885 


78,434 


499.0.58 


^08,64 4 


1.207,70^ 


7:W,193 


631,705 


1,365,89ft 


230.K66 


155,441 


386,307 


618,114 


267.276 


885,890 


.•}72,057 


138,020 


510,077 


3,961,981 


790,591 


4,752,572 


1,705.8<M 


744,310 


2.450,174 


1,185.982 


471,228 


1,657.210 


2,4.59 


10,245 


12,704 


1,522 


10,378 


11,900 
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Foreign In ports— Articles. K^v!Lh au other Ports U. S. 



"Wood, and mannfactares of— 
Lumber— Boards, Planks, Deals and other sawed 

Lumber M. foet. 4,950 $88,030 $7,703,073 $7,786,093 

Shingles M. 149 343 414,004 414,347 

OtherLumber 88,019 1,006,640 1,094,669 

Manufactures of— 

Cabinet Ware and House Furniture 408,155 104,115 £12,270 

WoodPulp lbs, 68,971,666 1,274,330 540.026 1,814,856 

All othiT 982,267 871,233 1,853,502 

Wools, hair of the alpaca, goat and other like animals, 
and manufactures of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Clothing Wools lbs. 2,768,065 486,649 8,408,111 8,894,760 

Combing Wools *' 1,031,852 236.958 1,669.012 1,905,970 

Carpet and other similar Wools .... *' 89,482,798 4,815,544 4,647,809 9,463,858 

Manufactures of— 
Carpets und Carpeting of all kinds, 

sq. yds. 337,880 454,219 293,056 747,275 

Clothing, readj made, and other wearing apparel, 

except Shawls and knit goods 

Cloths lbs. 13,919,990 

Dress Goods, women^s and children's, 

sq. yds. 106,046,227 

Knit Goods 

Rags, shoddy, mungo, waste and flocks, 

lbs. 2,077,673 

Shawls 

Yarns lbs. 1,931,958 

All other 

Zinc, SfMjlteror Tutenegne, and manufactures of— 

In blocks or pigs and old lbs. 1,915,568 

Manufactures of 

All other dutiable articles 



1,125,401 


715.2P^ 


1,840,669 


18,075,427 


8,065,433 


16,140,860 


21,627,886 


2,574,424 


24,202.310 


1,413,593 


569,440 


1,983,038 


875,248 


1.176,a30 


2,052,078 


833,796 


173.875 


1,006,671 


1,092,730 


809,094 


1.991,824 


5,281,280 


1,336,432 


6,617,712 


88,7!S8 


11,838 


100,596 


39,336 


768 


40,104 


3,870,746 


1,323,450 


5,200,202 



ToUl value of merchandise paying duty $343,343,222 $180,298,5n8 $,523.64 1 .780 

Total value of merchandise free of duty 173.08;^,471 92.585.158 265,668,629 



Total value of imports of merchandise $516.426,693 ' $272,8K3,716 $789,310,409 

Total value of imports of coin and bullion 11 .070.503 22,905.823 38,976,826 



Total val ue of foreign imports, 1 889-90 $527,497, 196 $295,789,689 $823,286,735 



Value of imports of merchandise entered for imme- 
diate consumption $411,815,125 $206,775,388 $618,590,518 

Value of imports of merchandise entered for ware- 
house 104,611,568 66,108,328 170,719,896 



Total value of imports of merchandise, 1889-90.. $516,426,693 $272,883,716 $789,310,409 



Value of imports of merchandise and of coin and 

bullion, brought in cars and other land vehicles.. . . $4,916,948 $49,790,606 $54,707,554 
Value of imports of merchandise and of coin and 

bullion, brought in American vessels 67,119,270 67,806,064 134,025,334 

Value of imports of merchandise and of coin and 

bullion, brought in foreign vessels 465,460.978 178,192.869 683,653,847 



Total value of foreign imports, 1889-90 $627,497,196 $295,789,539 $823,286,736 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 



Statement exhibiting the quantity and value ofgoodi, uares and merchandiu, the' 

growth, produce and manufacture of the United States, that were exported 
from the Port of New- York to foreign Countries during t?ie fiscal year ending- 
June 80, 1890, compared with the aggregate of all other Ports of the United 
States for the same period. Compiled expressly for the Annual Report of 
the Chamber of Commerce, from the Official Report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics on Commerce and Navigation, 

DOMBBTIO BZPORTB— ARTICUES. xf^\j£.i, 

Agricaltaral Implements^ 

Horsepowers $-^,024 

Mowers and Reapers, and parts of 2,(>44,Q85 

Plows and Cultivators, and parts of 762,889 

All other, and parts of 657,461 

Animals- 
Cattle number, 150,624 12,404,294 

Hogs •' 348 6,816 

Horses •' 603 277,296 

Mules •* 2,606 825,147 

Sheep " 5,597 90,757 

All other and Fowls 9,170 

Art Works, Paintings and Statuary 182.766 

Bark, and extract of, for tanning 42,289 

Billiard and Pool Tables, and apparatus 33,929 

Blacking 186,118 

Bones, hoofs, horns and horn tips, strips and waste. . 84,836 
Books, Maps, Engravings, Etchings and other printed 

matter 1,559,981 

Brass, and manufactures of 352,566 

Breadstuff 8— 

Barley bush. 207,043 131,104 

Bread and Biscuit 1 bs. 1 1 ,7?.0,435 596,303 

Com bush. 2H,Hr2,330 12,460,492 

Corn Meal bbls. 150,760 407,752 

Oats bush. 10.286,646 8,431,262 

OatMeal lbs. 3,605,1?8 74,626 

Rye *. bush. 1,852,723 1,074,950 

Rye Flour bbls. 3,698 12,919 

Wheat bush. 13,4^1^210 12,273,458 

Wheat Flour bbls. 4,2-,»8,255 18,759,353 

All other Breadstuffs, and preparations of, used as 

food 5 1 4 , 622 

Bricks- 
Building M. 2,082 16,608 

Fire 16,805 

Broom Com 14,261 

Brooms and Brashes 90,434 

Candles lbs. 894,685 87,095 

Carriages and Horse Cars, and parts of 1,632,107 

Cars. Passenger and Freight, for steam railroads, 

number, 2,248 1,156,604 

Casings for Sausages 626,472 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and Medicines- 
Acids 60,407 

Ashes, Potand Pearl lbs. 522,958 26,070 

Dyes and Dyestuffs 689,81 1 



Aggregate qf 


Total 


all other Ports 


U.S. 


qftfuU.8. 


188^-90. 


$1,450 


$8,474 


47,958 


2,092,638 


115,895 


878,784 


226,827 


884,288 


18,866,837 


81,261,131 


908,226 


909,042 


403,114 


680,410 


121,961 


447,108 


152,320 


243,077 


88,190 


97,860 


45,316 


228.082 


221.465 


268,764 


8,537 


42,466 


52,273 


238.891 


186,697 


271,538 


326,113 


1.886,094 


114,747 


467,318 


623,501 


754.605 


170,173 


766,47« 


30,197,523 


42.958,015 


489,127 


896,879 


1,078,793 


4,510.055 


710,258 


784.879 


204,864 


1,279,814 


863 


13,7^ 


33,002,448 


45.275,906 


38,276,815 


57,036,168 


484,726 


949,848 


38,867 


65.475 


27,013 


48,818 


96,886 


111,147 


60,694 


161,128 


55,978 


148,078 


424,878 


2,066,980 


1,688,094 


2,689,698 


71,800 


697,772. 


47,677 


96,064 


141 


26,211 


irr,8i7 


717,128. 
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DOJCSBTIO BZPORTB— ARTIOLBS. 

Chemicals, Drogi, Dye« and Medlclnea— 

Olnsen;;^ 

Medicines, Patent or Proprietary 

Boots, He't- PT d Br -ks, not elsewhere specified. . , 
All other 

Clock and Watches- 
Clocks, and parts of. 

Watches, and parts of 

Coal— Anthracite tons, 88,298 

Bitamlnons •• 6,514 

Coffee and Cocoa, ground or prepared, and Chocolate. 

Copper, and manafactures of— 

Ore tons, 1»,18« 

Ingots, bars an(i old lbs. 19,604,240 

Sheets •» 81,702 

All other mannfactares of 

Cotton, and mannfactares of— 

Unmannfactared— Sea Island bales, 4,657 ; 

lbs. 1,746,190 

Other bales, 827,124 ; lbs. 898,967,317 

MannfactureM of— Cloths- 
Colored : yards, 80,409,626 

TJncolored •' 71,695,087 

Wearing Apparel 

All other 

Earthen, Stone and China Ware— 

Barthen and Stone Ware 

China Ware 

2Kg8 dozens, 13,411 

Fancy Articlfs— 

Perfumery and Cosmetics 

Toys 

All other 

Fertilizers tone, 1 ,839 

Fish - Fresh, other than Salmon lbs. 9,870 

Fish— Dried, smoked or cured— 
Codfish, including Haddock, Hako and Pollock, 

lbs. 14,594.839 

Herring " 3.528,981 

Other 

Pickled— Mackerel bbls. 784 

Herring ♦• 2,229 

Other ... " 23,361 

Salmon, canned lbs. 627,023 

Other 

Canned Fish, other than Salmon 

Shell Fish- 
Oysters 

Other ].. 

All other Fish .....!!... 

Flax, Hemp and Jute, manufactures of— 

Bags 

Cordage lbs. 8,693,814 

Twine 

Another '.,.,., 

Fmlts, including Nuts- 
Apples, dried lbs. 18,776,427 

Apples, green or ripe bbls. 182,279 

Fruits, preserved, canned 



Portqf 


AQffTfffaUqf 

all other Ports 


Total 
U.S. 




qfthe U.S. 


188C-90. 


.... 


$605,288 


$606,28^ 


$1,688,082 


208,848 


1,741,925- 


179,114 


16,878 


194,992 


1,786,324 


1,054,607 


2,840.981 


1,817,461 


26,588 


1,344,047 


815,541 


85,548 


861,069 


838,262 


2,986,464 


3,819,726 


85,616 


8,600,847 


8,686,86a 


80,162 


68,578 


98,786 


1,616,204 


4.487.032 


6,058,286 


2,166,876 


63,S21 


2,220,097 


18,278 


905 


19,178 


64,491 


46,626 


110,117 


845,173 


1.935,544 


2,280,717 


40,920.810 


207,767,265 


248,«<8,075 


2,089,905 


796,530 


2,886.486 


6,147,901 


882,502 


6,480.403 


155,252 


85,644 


240,796 


263,059 


1,128,584 


1,391,643 


85,284 


121,002 


156,346 


16,9i0 


2,211 


19,131 


2,707 


55,908 


58,075 


414,796 


15,365 


480,151 


55,412 


1,186 


50,598 


428,136 


130.47^ 


558,615 


37,130 


1,581.551 


1,618.681 


1,145 


46,941 


48,086 


690.884 


102,302 


793,186 


98,497 


4,504 


103.091 




a3,D08 


83,968 


18,349 


2.16:^ 


15,512 


9.408 


200 


9,614 


109,811 


],0U9 


110,910 


89,532 


8,169.812 


8,259.844 


13,267 


55,775 


69,042 


78,678 


64.926 


143.599 


645,466 


191,773 


a37,239 


127,163 


245,075 


872,238 


176,180 


18,817 


194,997 


124,999 


212.956 


837,956 


954,666 


173,022 


1,127,678^ 


819,889 


168,938 


4a3,82r 


79,096 


66,251 


145,847 


781,450 


257,282 


1,038.68^ 


688,048 


698,898 


1.281,486 


188,266 


660,066 


698,321 
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DoMKSTio Exports— Artiolbs. 

Pruils, including NaU— 

Other 

All other, green, ripe or dried 

Nut8 

Fnrsand Far Skins 

Olass and Olasa Ware— Window Glass 

All other 

Glucose, or Grape Sugar lbs. 81,241,911 

Glue " 503,488 

<3rease. Grease Scraps, and all Soap stock 

Gunpowder and other explosives- 
Gunpowder 158.489,212 

All other 

Hair, and manufactures of 

Hay tons, 24,899 

Hides and Skine, other than Furs 

Honey 

Hope 158.5,557,386 

Ice tons, 3,303 

India Rubber and Gutta Percha, manufactures of— 

Boots and Shoes pairs, 41,419 

All other 

Ink, Pri«ter8\ and other , 

Instruments and Apparatus for scientific purposes, 
including telegraph, telephone aud other electric. . . 

Iron and Steel, and manufactures of— 

Pig Iron tons, 1.081 

Band, Hoop and Scroll Iron lbs. 5,806 

Barlron " 359,243 

Car W heels number, 10,1 14 

Castings, not elsewhere specified 

Cutlery 

Fire Anns 

Ingots, Bars and Rods of Steel lbs. 43,418 

Locks, Hinj^es aud other Builders' Hardware 

Machinery, not elsewhere specified 

Nails and Spikes, cut lbs. 8.888,997 

Wire, wrought. Horseshoe and all other, including 

Tacks Jbs. 1,643,740 

Plalee and Sheets— Of Iron " 449,379 

OfSleel " 83,030 

Printing? Pretses, and parts of 

Railroad Unrs or Rails— Of Iron 

or Steel tons, 2,389 

Saws and Tools 

Scales and Bulftnces 

bewing Machines, and parts of 

Steam Engines, and parts of— 

Fire EngineH. number, 2 

Locomotive Engines '* 98 

Stationary Engines " 268 

Boilers, and parts of Engines 

Stoves and Ranges, and parts of 

Wire lbs. 19.395,231 

All other manufactures of Iron and Steel 

Jewelry, and manufactures of Gold and Silver 

Lamps, Chandeliers, and all devices and appliances 
for Illuminating purposes ". 



Port of 
Neu-York. 


Aggregaie qj 

all other Potts 

qfthe U.S. 


JOliU 

U.S. 
1889-90. 


$32,347 


$27,054 


$59,401 


141,549 


862,297 


1,003,84« 


8.591 


19,270 


27.861 


4,348.731 


313,203 


4,661, 9S4 


6,887 


2.0r3 


8,910 


450,814 


422,953 


873,767 


701,298 


153,h78 


855,176 


57,811 


30,678 


88,484 


788,091 


718,728 


1,506,819 


72,121 


23,227 


95,348 


392,185 


881, -195 


773,880 


87,714 


256,844 


344,558 


430,258 


137,300 


567,558 


788.832 


1,039,803 


1,828,635 


68,260 


44,841 


113,101 


887,080 


223,491 


1,110,571 


11,047 


100,715 


111,788 


31,067 


117,988 


149,055 


516,490 


424,762 


941,259 


119,951 


24,106 


144,057 



1,211,021 



218,764 



1,429,785 



22,628 


278,204 


300.882 


183 


437 


620 


8,950 


56,378 


65,828 


79,497 


24.285 


108.782 


117,866 


535,236 


658,102 


96,897 


5,954 


102,851 


749,387 


48,177 


797,564 


2,825 


13,059 


15,884 


1,381.198 


604,596 


1,985,794 


6,483,524 


2,471.252 


8,954,776 


210,2^ 


100,966 


311,250 


140,088 


19,822 


160,510 


16,551 


22,481 


39,0<2 


2,879 


i3,oro 


15,949 


241,825 


75,511 


317,336 


.... 


31,023 


81,023 


85,311 


229,770 


315,081 


1,732,241 


133,362 


1,865,603 


276,509 


42,240 


318.749 


2,488,1*82 


304,798 


2,798,780 


4,039 


5,400 


9.439 


766,(586 


513,920 


1,280,606 


261.068 


43,810 


805,478 


880,459 


185,450 


670,915 


181,464 


70,413 


251,877 


682,455 


97,767 


780,222 


1.823.804 


1,371,021 


3,194,S26 


488,770 


173,983 


662.759 



472,321 



50,700 



528,021 
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DoKBSTio ExFOBTS— Articles. New-^l^h 

Lead« and monufactares of $129,679 

leather, and manafactures of— 
Leather, Baff, Grain, Splits, and all finished Upper 

Leather 433,^255 

Patent and enameled 106,724 

Sole lbs. 85,208.807 6,640,148 

Allother 140,590 

Manafactures of— Boots and Shoes. . . .pairs, 897,515 899,172 

Harness and Saddles 146,384 

All other 222,117 

Lime and Cement bbls. 40,868 66,389 

Halt Liquors — 

Inbottles downs, 157,275 295,278 

Not In bottles galls. 61,139 12,744 

Marble and Stono, and manufactnres of— 

Unmanufactured 89,801 

Manufactures of— Roofing Slate 89,082 

All other, not elsewhere specified 869,894 

Matches 83,066 

Musical Instruments- 
Organs number, 6,335 441,466 

Piano Fortes •• 801 117,631 

All other, and parts of 92,636 

Naval Stores— 

Bosin bbls. 250,241 607.543 

Tar '* 7,705 18,837 

Turpentine and Pitch ** 4,158 6,345 

Oaknm lbs. 475,505 24.981 

Oil Cake and Oil Cako Meal " 246,464,385 3,041,788 

Oils— Animal— Lard galls. 851,427 466,395 

Sperm " 160,419 122,466 

Other Whale and Fish " 1,451,952 858,032 

Allother " 78,149 40,837 

Mineral, crude, including all natural oils, wlthont 

regard to gravity galls. 48,962,4 15 8,816,964 

Mineral, refined or manufactured— 
Naphtha?, (Including oil lighter products of distil- 
lation,) galls, 10,684,502 945,786 

Illuminating " 376,866,986 28,315,297 

Iiubricating and heavy Parafflnc Oil " 27,408,824 4,371,9V6 
Re6idnum,(including tar and all other from which 

the light bodies have been distilled,) bbls. 47,361 107,169 

Vegetable— Cotton Seed galls. 6,848,488 2,849, 147 

Linseed " 70,162 44,781 

Volatile, or Essential 222,907 

Allother... 87,986 

Ore, gold and silver bearing 10,888 

Paints, and Painters' Colors 857,860 

Paper, and manufactures of— 

Paper Hangings 44,821 

Writing Paper and Envelopes 120,298 

Allother 672,181 

Parafflne, and Parafllne Wax lbs. 89,000,981 2,006,428 

Plated Wans 896,984 

Provisions, comprising Meat and Dairy Products- 
Beef Pioducta-Beef, canned lbs. 86,468,708 2,648,892 

Beef.fresh " 110,704,591 8,604,988 

Beef, salted or pickled " 89,476,066 1,947,061 

I 



ggrtgaUqf 


Tot^a 


\ other Ports 


U.S. 


}fthA U. 8. 


1889-90. 


$54,638 


$184,817 


8,815,855 ' 


4,249,110 


60,155 


226,87» 


779,986 


6,420,184 


188.438 


279.028^ 


263,802 


662,974 


92,668 


238,952 


189,658 


861,770 


68,655 


184,994 


288,649 


688,927 


67,7»7 


70,481 


192,404 


282,206 


6,016 


94,048 


275,169 


635,068 


29,228 


62.284 


809,127 


750,688 


96,738 


218,369 


48,546 


141,182 


2,264,880 


2,762,878 


87,268 


56,106 


28,692 


85,087 


7,040 


82,021 


4,958,193 


7.999,926 


196,948 


668,848 


2,185 


124,601 


87,741 


440,778 


417,089 


457,986 



2,927,271 



6,744,286 



189,063 


1,184,799 


10,825,841 


88,040,688 


891,871 


4,768,347 


12,901 


120,070 


2,942,081 


5,291,178 


10,805 


65,086 


628 


228,485 


64,856 


102,798 


1,968,188 


1,973,970 


220,748 


678.108 


64,680 


99,501 


4,748 


126,041 


880,018 


1,002,144 


408,286 


2,408,709 


48,780 


440,714 


4,148,801 


6,787,198 


4,267,461 


18.868,884 


8,806,017 


6,260,068 
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DoMKsno BzpoBn— Abticlbs. Jviw^Fw*. 
Proviffions, comprising Meat and Dairy Prodacto— 
Beef Prod acts- 
Beef , other cared lbs. 16.687 11,682 

TalJow " 54,812,218 2,525,883 

Hog Prodacte— Bacon. ** 267,178,551 20,501,512 

Hams " 88,865,047 4,808,688 

Pork, fresh 

Pork,plcklod lbs. 43,804,787 2,71»,a68 

Lard '* 812,887,050 21,686,206 

Mutton " 1W,550 17,148 

Oleomaigarine-nlmitation Batter.. ** 1,707,507 192,9B8 

TheOil " 66,618,098 6,892,095 

Poultry and Game 4,618 

All other Meat Products. 678,875 

Dairy Products- 
Butter lbs. 28,819,928 8,251,529 

Cheese " 70,589,838 6.286,968 

Milk 2S9.972 

Quicksilver lbs. 8,874 2,824 

Rags ♦• 242,204 10.446 

Rloe *• 228,896 18,828 

Salt " 987,068 9,871 

fleeds— Clorer lbs. 18,607,644 942,162 

Cotton " 775.647 8.280 

Flax or Linseed 

Timothy lbs. 4,464,210 218,226 

Another 224,490 

Silk, manofaotares of 40,753 

Soap— Toilet or Fancy 58,392 

Other lbs. 17,488,657 704,750 

Spormnceti, and Spermaceti Wax •* 449,884 1 16,757 

Spices, ground or prepared 5,881 

Spirits-Alcohol proof galls. 100,178 20,892 

Pare, Neatral or Cologne Spirits " ** 8,884 1,748 

Rum " ** 7,357 6.756 

Whiskey— Bourbon " " 254,047 214,618 

Rye *• " 69,596 85,173 

Another •* '♦ 115,290 111,227 

Spirits of Turpentine. galls. 861,092 410,816 

Starch lbe.8,295.U75 115,480 

Stotionery, except Paper 894,566 

Stereotypo and Electrotype Plates 27,246 

Straw and Palm Leaf, manafactures of ... 51.435 

Sugar and Molasses- 
Molasses and Syrup galls. 8,861 ,542 676,089 

8agar,brown lbs. 1,702 180 

Sugar, refined •' 22,592,087 1,698,767 

Candy ond Confectionery 121,558 

Tin, manufactures of 143,195 

Tobacco, and manufactures of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Leaf lbs. 141,531,255 11,917.586 

Stems and Trimmings *' 5,044,325 190,738 

Manufactures of— 

Cigars M. 1,659 68,828 

Cigarettes ** 256,803 800,980 

An other 2,401,567 

Trunks. Valises and Traveling Bags 183,241 

Umbrellas. Parasols and Sun Shades 1.403 



AogregaUof 


TWflf 


m outer PwrU 


U.S. 


qfOu U. S. 


18a»-90. 


•7,591 


•»,»s 


2,716,775 


5.242,168 


18.658,128 


89.149.iD5 


8,608,487 


7.907,125 


15,406 


15,408 


2,084,286 


4,768,488 


11,819,812 


88,455,680 


4.650 


21,798 


104,271 


2irr,264 


184,168 


6.47«,9eb 


18.762 


28,866 


258.896 


981,770 


985,960 


4,187,489 


2,864,064 


8,60].b4S 


48,868 


808.825 


180,772 


]88,em 


7.748 


18.189 


6.905 


20.728 


19.202 


29.073 


819,872 


1,762,034 


66,346 


74.67b 


19,792 


19.792 


256,546 


478,770 


83,227 


807,717 


13,696 


54.440 


8.635 


67,027 


887.240 


1,041,990 




116,767 


19,576 


25,457 


155.617 


176,500 




1,748 


666.288 


668,089 


274,632 


489.250 


61,856 


187.029 


54,308 


165,586 


4.180,115 


4.590,981 


262,685 


378,115 


90,107 


490,673 


8.416 


80,662 


11.928 


63.863 


260.194 


986,283 


12.388 


12.618 


302.619 


1,901.886 


67,718 


179.276 


141.701 


284.896 


9.232.884 


21.149.889 


188,949 


329,687 


48,880 


• 97,708 


«0,887 


' 880.817 


546.968 


2,947.b25 


26.609 


209,850 


818 


1,716 
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DOltSSTIO BXP0BT8— Artioubs. 

Vamifh g«ll». 168,823 

Vesetable*-- 

Beans and Peas both. 214,979 

Onions ** 29,0M 

Potatoes " a(».784 

Vegetables, canned 

Ali other, inclading Pickles 

VcMels sold to foreigners- 
Steamers tons, 184 

Sailing Vessels 

Vinegar galls. 89,777 

Wax (Bees) lbs. 16,121 

Whalebone " 190,481 

Wine— In bottles dozens, 966 

NotinboUles galls. 44,988 

Wood, and manafactores of— 

Fire Wood 

Lamber— Boards, Deals and Planks, M. foet, 84,166 

Joists and Scantling ** " 1,761 

Hoops and Hoop Poles 

Laths M. 1,629 

k*Rlings, Pickets and Bed Slats 

SMnglea. M. 8,381 

Shooks, box 

Other number, 206,400 

Staves and Headings 

All other Lamber 

Timber— Sawed 

Hewed 

Logs and other Timber 

Wood, and manafactores of— Doors. Sash and Blinds 

Mouldings, Trimmings and other house finishings. 

Hogsheads and Barrels, empty 

Honsehold Famitare 

Wooden Ware 

All other 

W«)ol, and manufactures of — 

Wool, raw 

Carpets yards, 6,980 

Flannels and Blankets 

Wearing Apparel 

All other manufactures of 

Zinc, and manufactures of— 

Ore, or Oxide tons. 2,7?{2 

Pigs. Bars. Plates and Sheets lbs. 881 ,809 

Ali other manufactures of 

s All anicles. not elsewhere ennmeratcd— 

Unmanufactured articles 

Manufactured articles 



Portqf 
Nno-York. 


aUoUterPorU 
qfUuU.a. 


■ix>uu 

u,a. 

1889-90. 


$204,254 


$13,829 


$816,488 


468,488 


89,879 


668,817 


84,916 


87,844 


7«.7«) 


164,980 


114,768 


860,098 


76,679 


166,686 


831,885 


69,888 


165.807 


886,060 


48^ 


69,885 


101,698 




8,800 


3,800 


4,486 


6,086 


10,680 


8,911 


16,816 


19,787 


705,600 


.... 


705,600 


6,949 


86,401 


82,360 


87,697 


210,988 


288,680 


.... 


16,746 


16,746 


2,299,728 


7,676,166 


9,974388 


62,677 


819,068 


881,640 


89.619 


80.369 


69,978 


6,280 


19,671 


24,061 


.... 


80,653 


80,653 


18,010 


98,910 


111,926 


60,670 


67,887 


118,667 


806,629 


468,078 


766,607 


660,657 


1,926,200 


2,476,857 


818,298 


1,036,843 


1,365.141 





8,384,847 


8,384,847 


.... 


1.381,747 


1,381,747 


762,701 


917,645 


1.680,346 


194,636 


186.806 


320.840 


65,750 


60,645 


116,295 


200,210 


225,068 


425.278 


2,382,377 


756,525 


8,088.909 


272,269 


88,246 


860.615 


1,228,076 


974,739 


2.197,815 




38,643 


33,648 


6.628 


1,174 


6,708 


81,618 


9,889 


40,967 


61,094 


256,816 


317.910 


87,667 


34.343 


71,910 


182,990 




182,090 


.^9,837 


67,110 


126,947 


7,798 


21,405 


29.208 


367,042 


115,783 


485,8« 


841.850 


019,150 


1,261,006 



Total value of domestic merchandise exported . . $340,268,765 
Total value of domestic coin and bullion exported 30,053.665 



$505,025,063 $S45,293.888 
6.728,5,J4 85,782,189 



Total value of domestic exports, 1889-90.... $870,322,430 $510,753,587 $881,076,017 



Value of domestic exports.lncludins coin and bullion, 
shipped in cars and other laud vehicles .... 

Valneuf domestic exports, including coin and bnllion, 
shipped in American vessels ^ $43,104,306 

Value of domestic exports, including coin and bullion, 
shipped in foreign vessels 327,218,125 



$30,318,446 $30,318,446 
86,619,374 79,728,679 
443,815,767 771,033.898 



Total value of domestic exports, 1888-^. .... $870,382,480 $610,758,687 $881,076,017 
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FOREIGN EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 

Statement evhibitivg the qyantiiy and talve of goods, the groxdh, produce and 
fnanvfacivre of Fortign Covntries, exported from Vie Port of JV«c- York 
during the fecal year ending Jvne 80f/i, 1890. eoinpared tcUh the aggregate 
of all other Porte of the United JStateefor the tame period. Compiled ex- 
preedy for the Annval Report of the Chamber of C&rnmerce from the Official 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Satieties on Commerce and Natigutioiu 



Foreign Expobts— Articles. Iiem\'ork 

Merchamdise Free of Dutt. 

Animals, not elsewhere specified, all other, inclading 

Fowls $50,258 

Articles, the growth, prodnce or manafactnre of the 
United States, retomed— 

Spirits, distilled proof galls. 519 687 

Allotber .... 

Asphaltnni, or Bitamcn, crude lbs. 251,859 2,.S8^ 

Bolting Cloths 8,406 

Books, Maps, Engravings, Etchings, and other printed 

matter, not elsewhere specified 5.494 

Chemicals, Drugs and Dyes, not elsewhere specified— 

Dye Woods, in sticks— Log^vood 

Gums— Arabic Ibp. 7,091 2.289 

Cutch, or Catechu, and Terra Japonica or Gambier .... 

Shellac lbs. 25 10 

All other Gums and Gum Resins, not elsewhere 

specified lbs. 32,052 4,677 

Indigo ** 28,775 21,808 

Mineral Waters, all not artificial galls. 185 27 

Qninia, Sulphate and other Salts of. . ounces, 5,C00 1,880 

Soda, Nitrate of lbs. 819,714 6,068 

Sulphur, or Brimstone, crudo .... 

VanillaBeans lbs. 1,269 8,117 

All other 147,412 

Cocoa, or Cacao, crude, and Leaves and Shells of, 

lbs. 1,507,160 197,756 

Coffee ** 7,409,748 1,205,157 

Cork Wood, or Cork Bark, unmanufactured .... 

Cotton, unmanufactured lbs. 167,266 22,092 

Farinaceous 6nbt>tances, and preparations of, not 

elsewhere specified 60 

Fertilirers— Guano tons, 9 890 

All other 

Fibers, not elsewhere specified tons, 8,157 424.289 

Fish, not elsewhere specified— 
Fresh, other than Shell Fish— 
Another 

Fniits, including Nuts, not elsewhere specified— 

Bananas, 446 

Cocoanu ts 66.875 

All other 80,866 

Fors. and Fnr Skins, undressed 606,219 

Bair, notelsewhero specified 4,811 

Hides and Skinf, other than For Skint— 

Goat SkliM 5,989 

AU other 188,186 



A ggregate of Total 
ailofherPoit* U.S. 
qf the U.S. l889-9a 



$27 



488 



$50,286 



1.168 


1,746 


6 


6 


1,688 


8,966 


.... 


8,406 


5 


5.490 


8,200 


8.20O 


.... 


2.289 


700 


700 


.... 


10 


66 


4.682 




21.808 


1,068 


1.000 




1.S80 


785 


6,798 


60 


60 


288 


8.406 


28,886 


176.T98 


19,110 


216,865 


81IJ296 


1,516,458 


1,865 


1,866 


16,684 


80,526 


8,896 


8,948 




890 


88.000 


82,000 • 


1.687 


426,886 



488 



8,960 


9,806 


41,429 


108,804 


4,476 


86,881 


1.870 


607,569 


1,606 


6,816 


• ... 


6,989 


4,010 


186,14^ 
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FoRBioir EzpoRTfl— Articles. 

Household and Personal Effects, and Wearing Ap- 
parel in use, and implements, instroments and tools 
of trade of persons arriving from foreign conntries, 
and of citizens of the United States dying abroad.. 

India Robber and Gntta Pcrcha, crude. . ..lbs. 299,436 

Oils, not elsewhere specified— 

Fixed, or Expressed lbs. 187,951 

Volatile, or Essential " 7,059 

Ores, not elsewhere specified— 

Gold bearing 

Silver bearing 

Paper Stock, crude— 

Rags, other than Woolen lbs. 9,568 

Another 

Plaster of Porls, or Sulphate of Lime, nngronnd 

Seeds, not medicinal, not elsewhere specified 

Silk, nnmanufacturod— 

Cocoons , 11)8. 118 

Eggs (sil k worms) 

Raw, or as reeled from the Cocoon lbs. 18,805 

Spices, unground— 

Nutmegs : lbs. 8,614 

Pepper ♦' 418,449 

Another " 1,040,969 

Teo •* 168,832 

Tin, bars, blocks or^pigs, grain or grannlated, 

lbs. 7,743 

Wood, unmanufactured, not elsewhere specified 

Articles admitted free under ihe Reciprocity Treaty 
with the Uawaiian Mands— 

Rice 

Molasses 

All other free articles 



Fort of 
mW'York. 



$195,060 
136,465 

7,644 
7.781 

1,000 
18,784 

445 

50 

7.817 

150 

1,389 

77,446 

5,191 
56.184 
96,852 
46.442 

1,605 
94,957 



AggregaU<if Total 
aUoiMrPorU U.S. 
qfUuU.8. 1889- JO. 



$1,^5 

6,502 

76,671 
41 

952 
61,889 



150 
7 



8tt,*»78 



118 

4,066 

8,905 

51,408 

83,141 
4,119 



1,167 

43- 

65.995 



$198,815 
142.967 

84.815 
7.823 

1,953 
75,078 

445 

200 

7 

7,817 

150 

1,389 

77,445 

5.804 
60,200 
105.757 
97.850 

84,746 
99,076 



1,167 

48 

105,268 



Total free of duty $3,740,207 



$302,156 $4,512,868 



Mercuandisk Patino Dutt. 



Animals, not elsewhere specified— 

Cattle 

Horses number, 1 

Another 

Art Works, not elsewhere specified— 
Paintings, in oil or water colors, and Statuary 

Books. Maps, Engravings, Etchings ai4l other printed 
matter, not elsewhere specified 

Brass, and manufactures of 

fireadstuffs— 

Barley bush. 9,793 

Oats *' 128 

Oatmeal 

Rye bush. 157,782 

Wheat 

Wheat Plow 

All other Breodsi^iffs. and preparations of, used as 
food, not elsewhere specified 

Bristles , lbs. 46,565 

Brashes 





$5,875 


$5,875 


$•270 


8,856 


9,125 


250 


.... 


2.50 


220,625 


49,345 


289,970 


7,394 


6,001 


12,895 


688 


210 


898 


8.322 




8,883 


49 




49 


14,633 


.... 


14,633 


91,489 




91.489 


.... 


112,025 


112,025 


.... 


7,887 


7,887 


4,178 


266 


4.489 


88.886 


637 


89,478 




16 


15 
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FoRXiaM Exports— Abticlu. 

ButtoDs. except of brass, gilt or silk, and Button 
Moulds and Button Materials, made in pattern, or 

cnt for Buttons exclusively 

Cement bbls. 2,47» 

Chemicals, Dmgs. Dyes and Medicines, not else- 
where specified - 

Coal Tar, Colors and Dyes 

Glycerine lbs. 55,675 

Log^vood and other dye woods, extracts and decoc- 
tions of lbs. 2.580 

Opium, crude "92,879 

Potash, Nltrnte of, or Saltpetre, crude. ..." 30,298 

Soda— Bicarbonate of " 54,107 

Carbonate, including Sal Soda and Sodn Ash, 

lbs. 29,473 

Caustic ** 1,441,755 

All other Salts of 

All other 

Clays or Earths of all kinds, including China Clay 

or Kaoline tons, 5 

Clocks and Watches, and parts of— 

Clocks, and parts of 

Watches and parts of, and Watch Materials and 

Movements 

Coal, bituminous 

Copper, and manufactures of — 

Ore (fine copper contained therein) 

Pigs, Bars, Ingots, old and other unmanufactured, 

lbs. 189,185 

All other manufactures of 

Corse ts 

Cotton, manufactures of— 
Cloths— Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained. 

painted or pi inted sq. yds. 10,662 

Bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted or printed, 

sq. yds. 131,073 

Clothing, ready made, and other wearing apparel, 

not including knit goods 

Embroideries, Laces, Inserlings, Trimmings and 

Lace W indow Curtains 

Knit Goods— Stockings, Hose, Hnlf Hose, Shirts, 

Drawers, and all goods made, fashioned orfhaped 

on knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand. 

Thread, (not on spools,) Yarn, Warps or Warp Yarn 

All other 

Earthen. Stone and China Ware- 
China, Porcelain, Parian and Bisque, Earthen, Stone 

and Crockery Ware- 
Not decorated or ornamented *. 

Decorated or ornamented 

Another 

Fancy Articles— 

Beads (except Amber) and Bead Ornaments 

Don» and. other Toys 

Fani^can^nhn Leaf 

Feathers, ornamental, natural 

Feathers and Flowers, artificial 

Perfumeries, Cosmetics, and all Toilet preparations 
Pipes of all kinds, and smokers' articles 



Fcfrtof 
New- York. 


<dt other Ports 


Totai 

U.S, 

1889-00. 


$2,5M 

4.096 


$354 
5,413 


$2,918 
9,610- 


8,287 
6,540 


480 


8,767 
6,540 


17« 

205,026 

542 

685 


2,052 
' 73 


17» 

207.078 

542 

658^ 


638 
29,773 

42,403 


1,202 

7,893 

195 

2,968 


1,884 

37,666. 

195 

45,371 


19 


276 


29& 




165 


155 


1,599 


847 . 
7.217 


2,44& 

7,217 




90,599 


90,599. 


19.428 

10,018 

1,422 


4,376 
21,744 
• 


•28,804 

81,76a 

1,422 


427 


1,870 


2,297 


17,404 


4,364 


21,76a 





7.728 


7,728 


6,628 


1,779 


8.405 


889 
25,435 


5,160 

656 

62,804 


5,549 

656 

88,23^ 



728 


10.727 


11,455 


2,484 


8,225 


5.709 


105 


2,785 


2,840' 


679 




679- 


117 


7JW 


849> 


2,213 


71 


2,284 


10,681 


6 


10,687 




14« 


14» 


1,207 


2,786 


8,«l» 


428 


106 


68C 
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Foreign Exports— Autiolu. 

Fmjcy Articles- 
All other 

Fish, not elsewhere specified— 
Anchovies and Sardines, packed In oil or otherwise 
Cod, Haddock, Hake and Pollock^ dried, smoked 

or pickled lbs. 8,851,823 

Herring, dried or smoked *• 798,154 

Herring, pickled or salted bbls. 1 ,875 

Mackerel, pickled ** 68 

AH other 

Flax, Hemp, Jnte and other Vegetable substances, 
and mnnnfactures of— 
Unmannfactured— 

Hemp, and substitutes for tons, 248 

Jute ♦• 419 

Sisal Grass, and other vegetable substances, 

tons, 2.039 
Ifannfncturcs of Flax, Hemp or Jute, or of which 
Flax, Hemp or Jnte shall be the component 
material of chief value- 
Bags and Bagging, and like manufactures 

Burlaps (except for bagging for cotton) 

Brown or Bleached Linens, Ducks, Canvas, Pad- 
dings, Cot Bottoms, Diapers, Crash, Hucka- 
backs, Handkerchiefs and Lawns 

Cables and Cordage. lbs. 3,456 

Thread, Twine and Pack Thread 

All other 

Fruits, including Nuts, not elsewhere specified— 

Figs lbs. 92,013 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Plums and Prunes lbs. 1,111,591 

Raisins " 1,209,980 

Preserved Fruits 

All other Fruits 

Nuts— Almonds lbs. 103,605 

All other 

Furs, dressed on the skin, and manufactures of Fur. 
Glass and Glnss Ware- 
Bottles, Vials, Demijohns, Carboys and Jars, 

empty or filled 

Cylinder, Crown and Common Window Glass, un- 
polished lbs. 1,000 

Plate Glass— Unsilvered ... 

Silvered sq. feet, 131 

All other 

Hair, not elsewhere specified, and manufactures of. . . 

Hats, Bonnets and Hoods, and materials for 

Hay tons, 21 

Hops lbs. 404,014 

India Rubber and Gutta Percha, manufactures of. . . 
lion and Steel, and manufactures of— 

Pig Iron tons, 886 

Scrap, fit only to be re-manufactured- 

Iron, wrought or cast tons, 218 

Bar Iron, rolled or hammered 

Cotton Ties or Hoops, for baling purposes, of iron 
and steel 



Portaf 
N&tD-Tork. 



$7,459 

1,566 

153,698 

16,238 

8,708 

810 

24,287 



54,323 
10,517 

297,707 



AggrtgnUqf 

allothsrfmi 

or the U.S. 

$2.1«7 

7,324 

14.919 

2.010 

128 

18 

178,682 



18,094 



Total 

U.S, 

188»-eo. 

19,626 

8,890 

168,618 

17,248 

8,826 

828 

202,919 



54,323 
10,517 

310,801 



1,912 


86,8Tr 


88.289 


728 


944 


1.667 


11,628 


8,847 


15,470 


304 


2,870 


2,674 


1,460 


28 


1.488 


1,488 


35.911 


37,349 


4,410 


1,016 


5,426 


22,020 


13,968 


35,988 


16,894 


18.599 


29,993 


22,637 


149 


22,786 


60,228 


310 


60,538 


8.358 


3,051 


6,404 


46,112 


1.035 


47,147 


9,786 


2,094 


11,880 


24,640 


6,068 


30,708 


100,284 


4,003 


104,237 



2,625 



40 


.... 


40 




13,359 


18,859 


66 


10 


66 


6,867 


1,294 


6.661 


2 


893 


895 


81,871 


3,791 


85,163 


199 




199 


61,875 


2,292 


68,667 


6,891 


69 


5,460 


4.807 


3,849 


7,656 


2,887 




2887 




1,872 


1.879 




l.llJl 


1.121 
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FOBBIOX EXPOBTl— Abticlbs. 

Iron and Steel, and mannfactares of— 
Hoopfl, Bands, Stripe, 8hoct« and Plates of Stoel. .. 
Ingots, Blooms, Slabs, Billets and Bars of Steel, and 
Steel in forms not elsewhere specified, .lbs. 27,150 

Sheet, Plate and Taggers* Iron 

Tin Plates,Terue Plates, or Taggers' Tin.lbs. 192,449 
Wire, and Wire Rope and Strand, iron or steel, 

lbs. 229,249 
Mannfactnres of, not elsewhere specified— 
Anvils, Axles and Forgings, of iron or steel, 

lbs. 85.908 

Chains, of iron or steel 

C?utlery 

Files, File Blanks, Rasps and Floats 

Fire Arms 

Machinery 

Needles 

All other 

Jewelry, and mannfactares of Gold and Silver and 
Precious Stones- 
Jewelry, and manufacturee or Gold and Silver 

Precious Stones, not elsewhere specified, and Imita- 
tions of, not set 

Lead, and raannfactures of 

Leather, and manufactures of — 

Calf Skins, tanned, or tanned and dressed 

Skins for Morocco 

Upper Leather of all other kinds, dreeecd, and 

Skins dressed and finished 

Gloves, Kid and Leather 

All other manufactures of 

Malt Liquors— 

In bottles or jugs galls. 4,445 

Not in bottles or jugs 

Marble and Stone, and manufactures of— 
Marble, and manufactures of, not elsewhere specified 

Stone, and manufactures of, including Slate 

Metals. Metal Compoeitions, and manufactures of, not 

elsewhere specified— Bronze manufactures 

All other 

Mineral substances, not elsewhere specified 

Musical Instruments, and parts of 

Oils, not elsewhere specified- 

Animal— Whale and Fish galls. 2,218 

Mineral 

Vegetable— Fixed or Expressed- 

Olive galls. 1,589 

Other •* 80.187 

Volatile or Essential lbs. 738 

Paints and Colors 

Paper, and manufactures of 

Provisions, comprising Meat and Dairy Products- 
Meal Products- Meats, prepared, of all kinds, and 

Meat Extracts • 

Another 

Dairy Products— Butter 

Cheese lbs. 87,614 

Milk, preserved or condensed 





Aggrtqaleqf 
aUotherPorU 


Total 
U.S. 


qfthdU.S. 


1889^. 


.... 


•8.648 


|S,548 


$1,209 


S4I 


2,060 




2S2 


8M 


6,810 


89,995 


45,805 


5,89S 


1,960 


7.866 


1,788 


4,418 


6.166 





269 


2S0 


7,698 


2,090 


9,68S 


22 


8,708 


8,725 


8,662 


2,811 


6,478 


80,198 


26,075 


66,278 




25 


25 


11,070 


16,658 


27,728 



2,767 



2,722 



6,489 



75,713 


758 


76,4n 


27,726 


670.953 


598,679 


7,484 


495 


7,979 


8,«48 


995 


9.248 


8,536 




8,635 


17,881 


1.304 


18,688 


739 


12,584 


18,828 


8,958 


AAQ^ 


8,056 




202 


208 


10 


1,114 


1,124 


85 


2,500 


2,686 


817 




817 


18,848 


12,923 


81.771 




200 


200 


2.402 


2,812 


6,214 


821 


668 


1.884 


.... 


20,918 


20,918 


805 


1,199 


2,094 


12,321 


8,013 


15,834 


l,7;i3 


7 


1,740 


4,2 i7 


2.611 


6.888 


2,386 


1,685 


4,0?1 




891 


601 


159 


118 


277 




148 


148 


18,079 


1,751 


14,880 


700 


1,887 


2.177 
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FOBEIOK EZPOBTS— ABTICLES. 

Bice, not elsewhere specified— 

Rice lbs. 8,640,920 

Salt »' 2,815,518 

Seeds, not medicinal, not elsewhere specified— 

Ail other 

Silk, manafactnres of— 
ClothiDg. ready made, and other wearing apparel.. 

Dress and Piece Goods 

Laces 

Ribbons 

All other 

Soap- 
Fancy, Perfnmcd, and ail descriptions of Toilet 

Soap 

All other ; 

Spices, ground 

Spirits, dislillcd, and splritnons compounds— 

Brandy proof galls. 8,459 

Another " " 13,205 

Sponges 

Sugar, Molasses, Sugar Cundy and Confectionery- 
Molasses galls. 664,582 

Sugar, Dutch Standard in Color, not above No. 18, 

and Tank Bottoms, Syrups, Melado, Ac- 
Beet Sugar lbs. 4,095,780 

Cane and other " 14,867,838 

Above No. 13, and not above No. 20 

All above No. 20 

Sugar Candy and Confectionery 

Tobacco, and manufactures of— 

Leaf lbs. 1,645,348 

Manufactures of— Cigars, Cigarettes and Cheroots, 

lbs. 5,782 

Another 

Vegetables- 
Beans and Peas bush. 205,642 

Pickles and Sauces 

All other, in their natural state, or in salt or brine.. 

Prepared or preserved 

Wines- 
Champagne and other sparkling dozens, 910 

Still Wincs- 

In casks galls. 16,973 

In bottles dozens, 904 

Wood, and manufactures of— 
Lnmber— Boards, Planks, Deals and other sawed 

Lumber M. feet, 34,080 

Shingles 

Other Lumber , ^ * . . 

Manufactures of— 

Cabinet Ware and Honse Furniture 

Another 

Wools, hair of the alpaca, goat and other like animals, 
and manufactures of— 
Unmannfactured— 

Clothing Wools .....lbs. 1,760,691 

CombingWools *' 76,295 

Carpet and other similar Wools. *' 845,782 



Portqf 
New-York, 



|72.801 
8,304 



81,842 
8,789 

181,902 



189 



19,^1 
18,943 
48.0a5 

120,480 



778,751 



Total 

^f other Poftt U. 8. 
qftfuV.S. 1889-90. 



$58,412 
1,860 

4,464 

956 



884 
19,264 



2,973 
437 

14.558 
13,824 



28,831 



113,036 



$126,213 
6.164 

4,464 

956 

81,842 

8,789 

884 

151,166 



162 

8,112 

487 

84,089 
27,267 
48,005 

149,811 



152,116 


.... 


152,116 


378,184 


64,840 


443,024 


.... 


1,470 


1,470 


.... 


404 


404 



891,787 



11,608 
7,358 


10,608 
1,S19 


22,216 

9,177 


158.863 

104 

1,187 

840 


6,400 

2,283 

420 

876 


166,268 
2,8iJ7 
1,607 
1,216 


11,291 


17.926 


29,217 


10,970 
8,471 


8,827 
7,315 


19,797 
10,786 


428,885 


647,169 

364 

11,891 


1,071,004 

864 

11,891 


1.221 
7,914 


270 
6.511 


1,491 
13,425 




ill 


458,869 
25,219 
73,885 
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jEWtf/t/' Aggregate <tf Total 

PoBBioH Exports— AnncLES. wwhTt-S.* aU other Barit U.S. 

Wools, hair of the alpaca, goat and other like animals, 
and mannfactures of— 
Kanofactares of— 

Carpets and Carpeting of all kinds .... $1,078 tl.CnB 

Clothing, ready made, and other wearing apparel. 

except Shawls and knit goods $7,720 12,949 20,«« 

Cloths Ibs.aO.aOl 21,756 33,234 6i,990 

Dress Goods, women *s and children's, 

sq. yds. 189,224 40,680 11,851 52,031 

KnItGoods 889 8,186 4,075 

Rags, shoddy, mnngo, waste and flocks. lbs. 1,163 488 2,448 2.085 

Shawls 184 8,106 3,890 

Yams lbs. 13,936 6,971 6,354 13,825 

Allothcr 61,962 30,542 98,504 

Zinc, Spelter, or Tntencgne, and manufactures of 115 115 

All other dutiable arUclcs 63,599 10,885 74,484 

Total value of foreign mcrqhandise paying duty.. $5,042,819 $2,949,674 $7,902,498 

Total value of foreign merchandise free of duty.. 8,740.207 802,156 4,542,^168 

Total value of foreign merchandise exported.... $8,783,026 $8,751,830 $12,534356 

Total value of foreign coin and bullion exported. 7,062,948 9,803,283 16,866,881 

Total value of foreign exports, 1889-90 $15,845,974 $13,055,113 $28,901,087 

Yalne of foreign merchandise from warehouse $4,664,254 $2,823,195 $7,487,449 

Value of foreign merchandise not from warehouse. . . 4,118,772 928,635 5,047,407 

Total value of foreign merchandise exported, 

1889-90 $8,783,026 $8,751,8.'» $12,584,886 

Value of exports of foreign mercliandise and of coin 

and bullion shipped in curs and other land vehicles. $2,110,452 $694,254 $2,804,706 

Value of exports of foreign merchandise and of coin 

and bullion shipped in American vessels 3,208,456 4,166,210 7,374,666 

Valno of exports of foreign merchandise and of coin 

and bullion shipped in foreign vessels 10,527,066 8,194,649 18.721,715 

Total value of foreign exports, 1889-90 $15,846,974 $18,055,118 $28,901,087 
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Recapitulation of leading Articles of Merchandise Imported into and Exported 
from the Port of I/eto- York, for t/ie fiscal year ending June 80f 1890, com- 
pared with Vie aggregate of all otJier Ports of the United States for Vie same 
period. 



IMPORTS OP FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 



Portqf 
New- York. 



Aggregate qf Total 
all other Ports U. 8. 
Of the U.S. 188^90. 



$52,026,019 $49,238,169 $101,264,188 



64.477.389 
9,177,902 
45.778.580 
34..V33,196 
22,9.58,165 
20,218,530 
16,229,442 

14,630,622 
18,355,424 

8,985,496 



13.790.093 
3,139,591 
10,803,852 
4,153,178 
6,959,890 
8,202,749 
5,652,414 



78.267,43» 
12,317,498 
56,582,48» 
88,686,874 
• 29,918,065 
28,421,279^ 
21,881,886 



18,196,437 27,827,060 
1,499,088 14.854,613 

3,450,584 12,486,08(^ 



Articles. 

Sngar and Mola884>8— 

Sagnr; lbs. 1,630,202,382 $50,602,144 | 

Molawes galls. 8,651,656 1 ,423,875 ( 

Coffee lbs. 412,129.057 

Tea •♦ 61,170,776 

Mannfactures of Wool 

Mannractures of Silk 

Mannfactnrcs of Cotton 

Mannfactarcs of Flnx 

Hides and Skins other than Fnre 

Tin— in Bars, Blocks or Pigs. I 

lbs. 31,603,702 $6,221,247 L 

In Plates '• 274.433.722 8.409.375 j 

India Kubberand Gutta Percha, crude, lbs. 80,396,096 
Leather and manufactares— 

Leather of all kind? $3,378,255 I 

Manafactnres of Leather 5,607,241 j 

Tobacco and Manufactures— ) 

Leaf lbs. 22.369,062 $14,317,1 

Mannfactnrcs of l; 

Precions Stones 

Raw Silk lbs. 2,469,037 

Wool " 43,277,715 

Wines 

Hemp tons. 16.995 $3,436,201] 

Jnte *• 72,314 2.508,5421 

Sisal Grass ** 38.397 5,434.as5 j 

Purs, dressed on the skin, and manufactures of Kur. 
Earthen, Stone and China Ware 



Total value of leading articles of foreign mer- 
chandise $371,617,931 $162,218,903 $533,881,884 

Total value of all other articles of foreign mer- 
chandise 144,808,762 110,669.813 255,478,576^ 

Total value of coin and bullion 11.070,503 22,905,823 83,976,386 



I 
r,777l 
J,472j 



16,241.249 


5,469,205 


21,710,464 


10,770,944 

10,142,018 

5,53U.151 

6,853,827 


1.409,538 
13,143,081 
9,724,932 
2.006,1^9 


12,180,48» 

23.285,090 

15,264,088 

8,859.056 


11,879,628 


6.276.488 


17,656,066 


4,672.043 
8,647,736 


715.960 
8,882,545 


5,388,608 
7,030,801 



Total value of foreign importo, 1 SS9-90 $5i7,497, 196 $295,789,539 $823,286,785- 



EXPORTS OP DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 



Cotton biUet, 881,781 ; lbs. 400,718,607 

Bk«ad8tnflli— 

Wheat bush. 18,488,210 

Wheat Plonr bbls. 4,228.2.55 

Corn bush. 28,8?8,a30 12,460,492 

OaU •• 10,286,646 8,481,262 

AlV ther Breadstoffs 2,812,876 



$12,278,4581 
18.759.333 ! 



$41,265,968 $209,702,809 $250,968,793 



49,786,841 106,189,066 154,925,0Sr 
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Abtiolbs. 

ProTisions— 

Beef, canned lbs. 86,468,708 13,643,302 1 

" fresh •• 110,704,591 8,C04,928 

" sal ted or pickled" 80,476,086 1,947,051 

Tallow »• 64,812,218 2,526,383 

Bacon '* 267,ir3,551 20,591,512 

Hams •• 38.815,047 4,8a3,688 , 

Pork, pickled " 48,304.787 2.719.258 

Lard " 812,:i87,050 21,636,208 

Oleomargarine (oil) .. " 66,613.098 6,202.095 

Batter " 23,819,923 8,251.529 

Cheeeo ** 70.589,828 6,236,958 

AU other Provlaions 1J49,?28J 

Oils, Mineral— 

Illnmlnatlng galls. 37fi.SfJt5,5<8G $28,315,207) 

Labricating " 27.40H.h24 4.371,076 

Crude " 48.902.415 3,816.9(>4 

All other Mineral Oil 1,052.005 J 

Cotton Seed Oil galls. 5,848,488 

Tobacco and manufactures— 

Leaf lbs. 141,531,255 $11,917,585 [ 

Manufactures 3,447,108 j 

Manufactures of Cotton 

-Cattle number, 1 50.624 

Leather, sole lbs. 35,208,807 

Oil Cake and Oil Cake Meal " 246,464,335 

Fur and Fur Skins 

Total value of leading articlcfl of domestic mer- 
chandise 

Total value of all other articles of domestic 
merchandise 

Total value of domestic coin and bullion 



Port of 
New- York. 



Aqgregaie qf TtUd 
aUother PttrU V. 8. 



qf tfu U, 8. 



188»-«>. 



$81,901,670 $54,362,886 $186,264,506 



87,557,142 18,845,947 51,408.0^ 



2.849,147 



15,364,648 

7.6.56,117 
12,404,294 
6,640.148 
8,041,738 
4,348,731 



2.942,081 



9,990,958 

2.843,160 

18,a')6.837 
779,986 

4.958.198 
313,208 



5,291,1;B 



25,856,601 

9,999,277 
81,261.181 
6.420,134 
7,999,926 
4.661,934 



$261,266,449 $428,285,046 $684,551,406 



Total value of domestic exports, 1889-90., 



79,002,316 
80,053,665 

$370,322,430 $510,753,587 $881,076,017 



81,740.017 
5,728,524 



160,742,888 
85,782,189 



Recapitulation of the Foreign Commerce of the Port of New- York, compared 
with all Porta of the United States, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1890. 

l^ew-Yotk, tfuU.a 
FoRBioN MsBOHiLNDisE— Including Coin and Bullion- 
Imported $527,497,196 $828,286,785 

Exported 15,845,074 28,901,087 

Consumed and on hand $511,651,222 $794,885,648 

Domestic Merchandise— Including coin and buiiion— 

Exported 870.322,480 881,076,017 

Excess of foreign imports over domestic exports at the Port of 
New-York $157,174,766 

Excess of domestic exports over foreign imports at all Ports of 
the United States $57,789,888 

Total foreign commerce, 1889-90 $913,665,600 $1,783,268,88$ 

18S8-89 870,808,110 1,613,137,668 

Increase at the Port of New-York $36,857,490 

.Increase at all Ports of the United States .... $120,11^.906 
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Blatement exhibiting the fluetuatiane in the Foreign Commeree of the Port of 

New- York during the laet ten years, compared tcith all Porte of t?ie United 
States for tJie same period. 

Port of New- York. 

Total 

Foreign Commerce. Jncreaee. Decrease, 

Fiscal year ending Jane 80, 1890 $913,665,600 $36,857,490 

** " •• 1889 876,808,110 24,042,419 

" " " 1888 852,165,001 19,717,968 

" " " 1887 882.447,728 29,912,718 

" " " 1888 802,585,016 28,782,259 

• 1885 773,802,756 .... $97,165,808 

*• " ** 1884 870,968,559 .... 21,470,429 

" " " 1888 892,4.38,983 .... 16,497,477 

1882 907,936,465 .... 46,552,441 

• " 1881 954,488,906 10,269,:S2 

All Ports or the United States. 

Total 

Foreign dfmmerce. Increase. Decrease, 

Fiscal year ending Jane 80, 1890. $1,738,263,839 $120,126,206 

1889 1,613,187,688 87,478,848 

" •♦ 1888 1,525,663,790 20,992,328 

•• •• •♦ 1887 1,504,671,462 78,658,480 

♦* " •♦ 1886 3,426,018,ai2 20,827il00 

" " •• 1885 1,405,190,932 .... $107,580,015 

•• " ♦♦ 1884 1,512.770,947 .... 9«,559,0tfa 

" •• " 1883 I,607,a30,040 40,268,840 

1882 1,567,071,700 .... 107,952,618 

" ** " 1881 1,675,024,318 61,%8,685 



The Foreign Carryins Trade of the Port of New-Tork and of the United Stately 

Fob the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1890, 

The foUomng statement exhibits tlie value of Merchandise and of Coin and BvUion 
Imported into and Exported from tJie Port of New-Tork by American and 
Foreign Vessels, and by Land VeJiides, for tlie fiscal year ending June 80, 
1890, compared toiUi all Ports of tlie United States for the same period. 

Port of New- York. 

American Foreign Land 

VesseU. Vessels, Vehides, Total. 

Imports brooght in $67,119,270 $465,460,978 $4,916,948 $527,497,190 

Domestic exports shipped in.. 43,104,805 827,218,125 .... 870.822,480 

Foreign exports shipped in.... 8,208,4.'S6 10,527,066 2,110.462 16,846,974 

Total yalnes, 1889-90 $118,432,031 $793,206,169 $7,027,400 $913,665,600 

All Ports of the United States. 

American Foreign Land 

Vessels. Vessels. Vefueies, TotaL 

Imports brought in $184,926,884 $688,668,847 $54,707,664 $828,286,786 

Domestic exports shipped in.. 79,728,679 771,088.890 80,818,446 881,076,017 

Foreign exporu shipped in.... 7,874.666 18,721,715 8,804,706 28,901.087 

Total TSlnes, 1880-00 $222,028^ $1,428,400,4M $87,880,706 $1,738,268,889 
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KUMBBB AND ToNNAGE OF 'VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE FoBEIGN 

Tbadb op the United States — (Continued.) 



Statsment scehibiting tJis number of Ameriean and Foreign VesssU, Oeean, Steam 
and Sail, wUh their Tonnage, which entered into the Port of New- York, and 
the Countries from whieh they arrived, during t?^ fiscal year ending June 
80«A. 1890. 



EnmBD THS POBT OV NKW-YomX 7B0M 4 



AmmoAK 

VB08KL8. 



FORSION 

Vbsssls. 



Total, 



Number, Toru. Number. Tons, Number. Tom. 



Argentine Bepnblic, 

AnttrlA-Hongv J, 

Belgium, 

Bnttil, 

Central American States : 

Ooeta Bica on the Caribbean Sea, 

Guatemala on the Caribbean Sea, 

Honduras on the Caribbean Sea, 

Nicaragna on the Caribbean Sea, 

Chill 

China, 

Denmark and Dependendee : 

Denmark 

Danish West Indies, 

France and Dependencies ; 

France on the Atlantic, 

France on the Mediterranean, 

French West Indies, 

French Possossions in Africa and adja- 
cent Islands, 

Ckrmany 

Great Britain and Dependencies : 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, 

Nova ScotIa,New-Bmnswick and Prince 
Edward Island, 

Newf oandland and Labrador, 

British West Indies, 

British Guiana, 

British Honduras, 

British East Indies, 

Hong Kong 

British Possessions in Africa and adja- 
cent Islands : 

West Coast, 

Cape Colony, 

East Coast, 

British Possessions In Australasia-Aus- 
tralia, 

British Possessions, all other, 

Greece, 

Hayti 

Italj, (Continental,) 

Itolj, (Insular,) 

Japan 

Liberia, 



16 12,002 



14 
29 



2 

1 

22 
6 



8 
1 

17 



164 
21 
2 



64 



12 



26,736 
41,858 



146 

20,661 

6,097 



2,027 

2.479 
1,117 
8,788 



28 45.960 



418 97,687 



70,282 

7,046 

828 

27.259 

17,0&1 



1,828 
8,287 



5,432 



25,783 



17,678 
817 



40 
16 
108 
184 

30 
7 
4 

10 



10 



21 
2 



6.536 483 



627 

129 

3 

18 

529 
18 

894 

16 

2 

59 



1 

17 
12 

7 
1 
11 
42 
68 
80 
17 



81,080 
84,378 
265,298 
180.147 

87,486 
6,547 
2,681 
9,569 

17,729 
4,892 

19,504 
11,866 

231.888 

80,386 

1,937 

5,106 
1.010,291 

1,585.626 

279,983 

3,902 

25,180 

108.254 
13.289 
269,617 
7.508 
2,026 
95,067 
7.580 



829 
16.120 
5.840 

5,070 
1,812 
13,453 
81,871 
82,491 
101.528 
29,792 



56 

16 

117 

218 

80 
7 
6 
11 
42 
10 

10 
28 

92 
22 
19 

9 

488 

665 

129 

8 

18 

942 

18 

558 

8T 

4 
81 
21 



5 
28 
12 

16 
1 

11 
106 
68 
80 



48,082 
84,878 
292.084 
222.000 

87,486 
6.547 
8,009 
9,715 
88.880 
11,889 

19,504 
18,898 

283,867 

81,508 

5,670 

5,106 
1.016,827 

1.631,615 

279,988 

8,90S 

25,180 

906,891 
18.289 

889.899 
14,548 
2,854 

122,826 
24.681 



1,657 
19.867 
5,840 

10,502 
1.812 
18,458 
57,154 
82,491 
101,538 
47.465 
817 
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AmnuoAH FOBBiair 

VnsfeLf. VBMSUt. TOTAX.. 

Bhtvbbd thb Pobt of Nkw-Yobx fbox / -^ » 4 * » > " — — — * 

Nvmbtr. Tom. Numbtr. Torn. Ihanber. Tom^ 

Mexico on the Ga]f, 46 «>,8ft5 8& 80.808 81 5t.SlS 

Mexico on the Pacific, 1 760 .. .... 1 7«8 

Netherlands and Dependencies : 

Netherlands t 8,471 96 188,878 100 18fiJ« 

Dutch West Indies 17 81.788 10 4.096 87 9&JB» 

DatchQuiana 1 888 .. .... 1 888 

Dntch East Indies. 81 96.488 91 8S.4a 

Peru 1 825 1 SB 

Portngal and Dependencies : 

Portugal 1 978 89 88,509 40 •i.481 

Azore, Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, 11 18.869 11 18.889 

Portuguese Poasessions in Africa and 

adjacent IsUnds. 8 1.458 8 1.486 

Bussia on the Black Sea. 6 8,479 5 8,479 

San Domingo 46 19,567 86 7,609 78 87,178 

Spain and Dependencies : 

Spain on the Atlantic 8 1.719 88 19,068 80 80,777 

Spain on the Mediterranean, 86 88,868 85 88,888 

Cuba. 880 860,888 881 800.678 661 490.510 

Porto Rico, 86 8,984 40 88.108 66 81,0tt 

Canary Islands, 6 6.461 6 6,461 

I^ilippine Islands, 18 16,087 98 41,064 40 57,151 

Sweden and Norway, 84 88,688 84 88,688 

Turkey in Europe, 8 1,888 8 1,898 

TurkeylnAsia 88 18,798 18 18,798 

Turkey in Africa, 7 6,697 7 6,6W 

United States of Colombia on the Caribbean 

Sea. 46 75,797 88 14,866 69 90,068 

irruguay 18 8,6C8 45 48.168 57 613B 

Venezuela, 88 81,669 17 18.891 89 48,860 

All other Countries and Ports in Africa, not 

elsewhere specified, 8 850 .. 8 860 

Total Port of New- York, 1,450 048,654 8,967 5,814,568 5,407 6,968.£a 

Total all other PorU of the United 

SUtes, including Lake Ports 9,767 8.189.467 18,874 8,709,578 88.04111349.089 

Total United States, 1889-90 11,817 4,083,121 88,881 14,084,140 88,448 16,107,861 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN OCEAN STEAM VESSELS. 

Argentine Republic 1 1,085 1 1,086 

Austria-Hungary, .... 16 84,878 16 84.878 

Belgium. 18 23.840 74 825,607 86 8I8.8C7 

Braail. 17 88,479 104 188,899 181 1563» 

Central American States : 

Costo Rica on the Caribbean Sea. 80 87.486 80 87,486 

Guatemala on the Caribbean Sea, 7 6,547 7 6,517 

Honduras on the Caribbean Sea, .... 8 8,569 8 8.609 

Nicaragua on the Caribbean Sea. .... 10 9,560 10 9,509 

China, 8 8,969 8 8,969 

Denmark and Dependencies : 

Dwimark, 8 17,408 8 17,408 

DanUh West Indies 6 7,984 6 7,964 

France and Dependencies : 

France on the AtlanUc, 67 808,985 67 808,965 

France on the Mediterranean. .... 18 84,078 18 84,078 

French West Indies, 1 1,146 1 1,146 
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SMTXRXD TBI POBT OV NXW-TORX TBOU 



AmRioAir 

VK88KL8. 



FOREION 
YBtHBLS. 



Total. 



Gernumy, 

Great Britain and Dependencies : 

Bngland 

Scotland, 

Gibraltar,./. 

Nova Scotia, New-Bronawick and Prince 
Edward Island, 

Newfoundland and Labrador, 

Brltieb Weat Indies, 

Britisb Guiana, 

Britisb Honduras, 

British Bast Indies 

Britisb Possessions, all otber, 

Greece, 

Haytl, 

Italj, (Continental,) 

Italy, (Insular,) 

Japan, ,.... 

If exico on the Gulf, , 

Netherlands and Dependencies : 

Netherlands, ; , 

Dutch West Indies, 

Dutch Ba»t Indies, 

Portugal and Dependencies : 

Portugal, 

Asore. Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, 

San Domingo 

Spain and Dependencies : 

Spain on the Atlantic, 

Spain on the Mediterranean, 

Cuba, 

Porto Rico, 

Canary Islands, 

Philippine Islands, 

Sweden and Norway, 

Turkey In Asia 

Turkey in Africa, 

United butes of Colombia on the Caribbean 

Sea, 

Teneinela, 



Number. Tom. Number. Tone. Number. Tons. 
805 910,777 895 910,777 



548 1,490,744 
127 3K7,6(Jfl 
17 S4.621 



548 1,490,784 

1«7 2?7,56« 

17 24,621 



1 
88 



4S8 18 
17 
85,289 888 
8 
8 
7 
1 

11 
88 
48 
74 
11 
88 



18 15,818 

4 7,281 

14 80,508 

8 11,478 



184 

8 



201.017 
8,828 



86 
19 



78,866 
81.097 



81 
1 
6 

8 
9 
8 

5 

15 

848 

81 

6 
10 
10 

1 

8 

9 
12 



18,085 

18,174 

197,987 

1,558 

8,086 

14,182 

1.318 

18,458 

27.690 

69,928 

98,668 

19,902 

80,889 

168,077 
1,166 
12,789 

2,096 
11.025 
2,775 

6,547 

16,517 

166,880 

17,924 

6,461 
17.780 
16.810 

1,500 

4,484 

11,771 
10,109 



19 
17 
261 
2 
8 
7 
1 

11 
44 
48 
74 
11 
87 



18,468 

18,174 

228,166 

1,558 

2,026 

14,138 

1,818 

18,458 

48,508 

69,928 

96,668 

19.908 

87,680 



81 168,077 

15 81.758 

6 12,789 

2 2,096 

9 11,025 

11 14,247 



5 

15 

867 

28 

6 
10 
10 

1 

8 

45 
81 



6,547 

16,517 

867.847 

21,258 

6.461 
17.780 
16,310 

1.500 

4,484 

85.626 
41.806 



Total Port of New-Tork, 278 446,881 2,848 4,882,944 2.626 4,829,775 

ToUl all other Ports of the United 
8tatea, 1.818 1,568.068 8,466 4,506,966 5,284 6,070,068 

Total United States, 1889-90, 2,096 2,009,919 5,814 8,880,909 7,910 10,899.^28 

NUMBSB AND ToNNAOB OF VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE FoBEIGN 

Trade op the United States — (Continued.) 

Statiment exhibiting the number of American and Foreign Vessels, Ocean, Steam 
and Sail, tmth their Tonnage, which departed from the Port oj New- York, 
and the Countries for vMeh they cleared, during the fiscal year ending June 
dOth, 1890. ' 

AVBRIOAH FOREION 

CLBARSD FBOM TH» POBT of V«SStLS. YbSSSLS. TpTAl^ 

NKW-TORK fob r *" \ /— — — *■ ^ / — *■ -^ 

Number. Tone. Number. Tone. Number. Tone, 

Argentine RepubUc, 85 21,166 50 88,711 85 54,877 

Btlgtum, " «l,a08 116 895.000 127 816,808 
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CLSABBD ntOK THS POBT OV 

Nsw-ToRK roB 



AmRIOAN 

Ybmkls. 



Foreign 



TOTAI^ 



Number. Tom, 

BollTla, 

Bra«U 87 16.«88 

Central American SUtea : 

Coeta Rica on the Caribbean Sea, 1 448 

Oaateroala on the Caribbean Sea, 

H on dn ma on the Caribbean Sea, 4 1,546 

Nicaragua on the Caribbean Sea, fi fi5S 

Chili 18 11.882 

China, 6 7,125 

Denmark and Dependenciea : 

Denmark, 

DaniBh West Indiea, 17 7,486 

Ecoador, 

France and Deyiendenciee : 

France on the Atlantic, 6 8,841 

France on the Mediterranean, 8 8,430 

French West Indies 68 16,308 

French Oaiana. i 126 

Miqaelon, Langlej and St Pierre 

lalands 

French East Indies, 2 2,748 

• French Possessions in Africa and adja- 

centlslands 

Germany 1 i,i06 

Great Britain and Dependencies : 

England, 6 8,678 

Scotland, 

Ireland 1 607 

Gibraltar 

NoTa Scotia, New-Bmnswick and Prince 

Kdwardlsland 24 7,476 

Quebec, Ontario. Manitoba and the 

North West Territory, 

Newfoundland and Labrador, 8 688 

British West Indies 126 46,236 

British Guiana 46 17,990 

British Honduras 8 492 

British East Indies 6 7,261 

HongKorg 18 18,725 

British Possessions in Africa and adja- 
cent Islands : 

WestCoast, 8 466 

Cape Colony 17 9,278 

East Coast, 

British Possessions in Australasia : 

Australia 20 21,087 

New-Zealand and Tasmania, 8 6,382 

Hawaiian Islands 1 842 

HayU 66 20,608 

Italy, (Continentol,) 

Italy, (Insular,) 

Japan 11 17,833 

Liberia, 2 634 

Mexico on the Gulf 21 10,921* 

Netherlands and Dependencies : 

Netherlands 1 1,270 

Dutch West Indies 1 140 

Dutch Guiana 8 718 

Dutch East Indies 8 10,240 

Peru 4 8,122 

Portugal and Dependencies : 

Portagal, 1 1,445 

Azore, Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, 2 339 
Portuguese Possessions in Africa and 

adjacent Islands, .. 

BuBsia on the Baltic and White Sea, — 

SanDomingo 28 12,750 

Spain and Des^ndencies : 

Spain on the Atlantic, 1 588 

Spain on the Mediterranean, 1 651 

Cuba 270 274,101 

Porto Rico 31 7,6.59 

Canary Islands 3 909 

Philippine Islands, 1 1,131 

Sweden and Norway, .... 

Turkey in Africa 

United States of Colombia on the Caribbean 

Sea. 41 74.628 



Ifianber, Tons. Jfumber. Tms. 

1 642 1 648 

78 49,394 106 66.0S6 



1 


1,142 


8 


1,586 


8 


2.026 


8 


2,0« 


8 


1,702 


7 


3,247 


6 


4,075 


11 


4.688 


12 


9.189 


25 


20.521 


81 


80.065 


27 


87,180 


38 


47,649 


82 


47,649 


90 


13.540 


87 


20.976 


2 


1,057 


2 


1.067 


142 


285.460 


147 


291,801 


66 


76.456 


69 


79.885 


20 


9,508 


82 


24,811 


2 


288 


8 


418 


9 


1,161 


9 


1.151 


•. 


.... 


2 


8.74S 


11 


5,917 


11 


6,917 


400 


884,025 


401 


886.181 


787 


1,829,964 


798 


1388,682 


159 


325,665 


169 


826,6fl6 


27 


19,396 


28 


20,008 


22 


80,188 


28 


9Km 


5T9 


184,766 


603 


148,8tt 


2 


8,758 


8 


8,758 


40 


22,023 


48 


S2,666 


802 


211,742 


428 


257,978 


19 


9,449 


66 


27.439 


6 


6,066 


8 


5,557 


69 


97,001 


66 


104.268 


9 


11,892 


28 


80,617 


2 


680 


4 


1,086 


47 


22,997 


64 


88.273 


1 


484 


1 


484 


85 


88,818 


66 


69,900 


8 


4,673 


16 


10,065 


1 


811 


8 


1,65S 


75 


65,738 


140 


86,246 


40 


45.298 


40 


46.298 


5 


2,834 


6 


2,884 


16 


26,140 


87 


42.478 






8 


684 


26 


21,780 


46 


82,661 


98 


188,141 


99 


189,411 


14 


4,894 


16 


5,084 


2 


1,368 


6 


2,086 


38 


39.460 


41 


49,700 


8 


2,8K> 


7 


5,967 


61 


49,893 


68 


60,838 


9 


4,678 


11 


6,012 


2 


685 


2 


585 


1 


508 


1 


*69S 


19 


4.701 


47 


17.451 


40 


86,468 


41 


27,046 


26 


17,305 


27 


17,966 


197 


118,260 


467 


892,861 


89 


23,128 


70 


80,787 


8 


2.128 


11 


3,082 


2 


1,763 


8 


2,894 


87 


82,634 


87 


82.584 


8 


1,611 


8 


1,611 



90 17,606 



61 
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AlRRTOAH FOBVIOM 

Clsabvd trom the Pobt or Ybbskls. Ysbsbls. Total. 

Nbw-York fob , • . . * » / • • 

Number. Tons. Number. Tons. Number. Tone. 

TTrugumy U 6,606 86 27,177 47 82,778 

V«ie«iiel», 40 54.540 15 10.808 55 65,848 

All other CoDDtries and PorU in Asia, not 

elaewhere specified, 4 8,974 4 8,974 

All other ConntHci* and Ports in Africa, not 

elsewhere specified, 6 4.289 .... 5 4,289 

Total Port of New- York 1.020 766,286 8.927 5,260.282 4.947 6,026,618 

Total all other Ports of the United States, 

including Lake Ports 9,980 8,801,521 18,870 8.821,828 28.850 12,128,844 

Total United States, 1889-90, 1^000 4,066,757 22,297 14,082.105 88,297 18, 148,862 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN OCEAN STEAM VESSELS. 

Argentine Eepnblic, 1 1,445 4 6,096 5 7,641 

BeHflnm, 11 21,802 96 266,249 106 286,661 

BoliTia 1 642 1 642 

Brazil 1 2.206 80 81,815 81 88,520 

Central American States : 

Costa Rica on the Caribbean Sea, 1 1,142 1 1,143 

Gnatemala on the CHribbean Sea, 2 2,026 2 2,026 

Hondoras on the Caribbean Sea 1 660 8 1,702 4 2.862 

l^icaragna on the CHribbean Sea, 1 87 5 8,896 6 8,988 

China, 8 6,604 8 6,50i 

Denmark and Dependencies : 

Denmark. 28 89,907 88 89,907 

Danish West Indies. 8 8,612 12 11,684 15 15,296 

Trance and Dependencies : 

France on the AUantic 87 228,849 87 228,849 

France on the Mediterranean, 28 48,785 28 48,785 

French West Indies 9 6.648 9 5,648 

Germany 824 799,846 894 799,846 

Great Britain and Dependencies : 

England, t 8,464 687 1,711,896 689 1,714.850 

Scotland, 156 882.690 156 822,690 

Ireland 10 8,764 10 8,764 

Gibraltar, 16 26,851 16 26,861 

Nova Scotia, New-Brunswick and Prince 

Bdwardlsland 2 2,896 84 88,446 86 85,849 

Qnebec, Ontario. Manitoba and the 

North West Terrltorr, 1 1.480 1 1,480 

Newfoundland and Labrador 16 17.6.% 16 17.686 

British West Indies 20 19,878 248 190,819 268 219,197 

British Guiana. 4 8,896 4 8,896 

British Honduras 6 5.065 5 5,066 

British Bast Indies 6 7,110 5 7,110 

HongKong 1 1,426 1 li426 

British Possessions in Africa and adja- 
cent Islands : Cape Colony, 1 8,896 1 8,896 

Haytl .V. 18 10,868 66 61,472 69 71,840 

Italy, (Continental,) 22 88,590 22 33,590 

Japan, 4 6,828 4 6,828 

Mexico on the Gulf, 4 6,669 28 21,196 27 26.866 

Netherlands and Dependencies : 

Netherlands, 88 168,982 88 168,982 

Dutch West Indies 1 140 1 808 2 948 

DutchGulana, : 1 1,075 1 1,076 

Dutch East Indies. 1 1,710 1 1,716 

Portugal and Dependencies : 

Portugal..... 1 1,446 88 86,678 84 87,128 

Axore. Madeira and Cape Verde Islands 8 2.814 8 2,814 

SanDomingo 6 8,829 1 925 7 9,754 

Spain and Dependencies : 

Spain on the AUanllt 6 7,815 6 7,816 

Spain on the Mediterranean, 2 4,172 2 4,172 

Cuba, 127 210,288 188 115.858 815 886.146 

PortoRico, 24 19,767 24 19,767 

Sweden and Norway, 9 18,570 9 18,570 

United States of Colombia on the Caribbean 

Sea, 86 78,869 14 16.642 60 90,601 

Uruguay, 7 9,666 7 9,566 

Venezuela, 88 62.869 18 10,840 46 68,209 

Total Port of New-Tork "m 417,966 £290 4.821,468 2.668 4.789,419 

Total all other Porto of theUnited States, 1.876 1.599,114 8,529 4,568.928 6,406 6,168,042 

Total United States, 188»-90, 2,189 £oi7,070 6,819 8,886,891 7,968 10,902.461 
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NUMBER ANDjrONNAGE OF VESSELS BELONGING TO THE 
PORT OF NEW-YORK. 

StcUemerU exhibUing the Numb&r and Tonnage of Sailing Vessels, Steam Vessels, 
Canal Boats and Barges belonging to the Port of New- York, on the ^th 
day of June, 1S90, 

Class orjYBSSBLs. 

Sailing Vessels, 

Steam Vessels, 

Canal Boats, 

Barges, 



yumlfer. 


Tonnage. 


1.976 


409.468 23 


1,032 


374,673 51 


230 


23.709 07 


671 


143.540 58 



Total Port of New- York. 3,909 

Total of all other Districts of the State 

of New- York, 1,331 

Total State of New- York, 5,240 

Total of all other Districts of the United 

States, 18,227 

Total United States, 23,467 



951.891 38 

272,621 10 
1,224,012 43 

3.200.485 01 
4,424,497 44 



Statement ejphibiting the Registered, Enrolled and Licensed Tonnage belonging to 
the Port of New- York, for the last twenty years, ending June Z^th, 



Fiscal year ending June 30, . ' 



1871, 585.540 

1872, 585,952 

1873 576.407 

1874, 580,424 

1875, 584,039 

1876, 595,345 

1877, 602,552 

1878, 593,248 

1879, 517,439 

1880, 470,948 

1881 464,191 

1882 445,195 

1888, 433,059 

1884, 444,251 

1885. 443,340 

1886, 363,596 

1887 844,224 

1888, 821,694 

1889, 348,778 

1890, 328,269 



RCOISTBRBD. 

Ton*. lOOlAs. 
31 
64 
57 
30 
61 
15 
50 
49 
86 
53 
16 
47 



18 
40 
47 
31 
35 
18 
81 



Enrolled and 
Licensed. 

^T(ms. lOOt/u. 

570,319 02 

636.900 

776,739 

738,099 

703,000 

508,863 

484,886 

474.572 

508,201 

479,109 

487,493 

500,450 

515,716 

541,501 

549,322 

555,067 

588.887 

593,816 

597,536 

623,121 



Total. 
Tons. lOOths. 



27 
90 
04 
81 
23 
64 
86 
42 
19 
91 
86 
14 
66 
89 
25 
20 
23 
17 
52 



1,155.859 

1,222,852 

1,353,147 

1,318,523 

1,287,040 

1,104,208 

1,087,439 

1.067,821 

1,025,641 

950,057 

951,685 

945,646 

948,775 

985,752 

992.668 

918,663 

933,111 

915,510 

946,314 

951,391 



38 
91 
47 
34 
42 
88 
14 
85 
28 
73 
07 
88 
47 
84 
29 
72 
51 
58 
35 
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SHIPBUILDING IN THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Statement showiig the Number and Clou of Vessels, with their Tonnage, that were 
huiU in the State of New- York during the fiscal year ending June HO«A, 1890, 
compared with all other Districts of the tfnited States for the same period. 
Compiled from the Official Report of the CommisHoner of Navigation, Treasury 
Department, Washington, 2>. C. 

Class of Vessbls. 

DUTB.OTS. ^^^~~4^^~~^^^'~^^~o^^ 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 

New-York 34 2,724.09 88 4,075.01 18 1.38(5.01 23 5,683.65 108 18,768. 7« 

Champlain 1 101.07 1 14.91 17 1,758.90 . .... 19 1,874.88 

Oswcgatchie 1 20.59 3 113.65 4 134.24 

Cape Vincent, 1 34.09 1 34,09 

Oswego, 1 99.80 .... 1 99.80 

Genesee 1 34.13 1 1.53.79 .... 2 187.92 

Niagara 5 547.57 5 618.66 10 1,166.28 

BaiFalo Creek, 20 4,518.98 1 118.92 3 580.31 24 5,168.21 

Total New-York,. 86 2,845.75 -67 9.828.99 87 4.036.28 29 6,227.61 169 22,433.68 



SHIPBUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Statement showing the Number and Class of Vessels, with their Tonnage, that were 
built in the United States during the fiscal year ending Jnne 30^A, 1890. 
Compiled from the Official Report of the Cammisidoner of Navigation, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

1869-90. 

Class OF Yesssls. / ' ^ 

Number. Tonnage. 



Ships 

Barks 

Barkentines 

Schooners 

Sloops 

River Steamers, Side Wheel.... 
River Steamers, Stern Wheel, . 

River Steamers, Propellers 

Lake Steamers, Side Wheel, . . . 
Lake Steamers, Propellers. . . . 
Ocean Steamers, Propellers, . . . 

Canal Boats 

Bargees, 



Total United States. . 



2 


5.228.07 


3 


2.325.50 


5 


3,638.16 


347 


^9.884.77 


148 


1.7»0.6S 


24 


10,480.75 


99 


18.612.66 


220 


14.546.64 


2 


1,H06.87 


40 


80,706.81 


19 


38.082.95 


40 


4,346.08 


96 


27,858.02 


,051 


294,122.76 



Iron and Steel Vessels Built during the Year 1889-90. 



Sailing and Steam Ybsskls. 



Districts. 



Iron. 



Stksl. 



Total. 



New- York, N. Y 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Bath, Me., 

Bristol, R.I 

Philadelphia. Penn *14 

Wilmington, Del., , 

Baltimore, Md., 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Port Huron. Mich 

Detroit, Mich., 

Dnlnth, Minn., 



Totel United States,. 



No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


5 


1,989.56 






5 


1.989., "56 


2 


8.'i.77 


2 


8,304.20 


4 


8,389.97 


1 


509.51 






1 


509.51 






1 


116.69 


1 


116.69 


14 


18,686.23 


3 


10,322.16 


17 


29.006.89 


12 


7,031 .07 


2 


5J1.26 


14 


7,552.38 


1 


877.81 


1 


1.721.59 


2 


2,599.40 






13 


28.H29 72 


13 


28,629.72 






1 


1,073.96 


1 


1,078.96 






1 


532.91 


1 


532.91 






t4 


4,975.28 


4 


4.975.28 


35 


29.179.95 


28 


51.197.77 


68 


80,377.72 



• Including one vessel of 2,706.63 tons of Iron and Steel. 



t Barges. 
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ARRIVAL OF IMMIGRANTS AT THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 

Statement exhibiting the Number and NationaHty of AUen Immigrants from 
Foreign (Jountries who arrived at ths Port of New- York during the year 

ending December 31, 1890. Prepared by Mr. John B. Wbbbr, Superin- 
tendent of Immigration. 

Nationautt. Total, 

Germany 68,058 

Italy, ; 58,248 

Ireland, 33.604 

Roaaia, 31,798 

Austria, 25,283 

England 24.838 

Sweden, 24,301 

Hungary, 23.008 

Poland, 17,326 

Norway, 9,569 

Denmark 8,220 

Bohemia, 7,842 

Switzerland, 6,436 

Scotland, 4,869 

France, ! . . . . 4,208 

Holland, 8,209 

Belgium, 2,1 18 

Finland, 1 .386 

Portugal, 868 

Turkey, 540 

Wales 287 

Greece, 278 

Spain 144 

Armenia 1 20 

Australia 6 

China, , 5 

All other Countries, 2,072 

Total, 1890, 358.510 

1889, 349.233 

1888, 419,718 

1887, 405.405 

1886 321,814 

" 1885, 291,066 

1 884 330,030 

1888 405,909 

1882, ... 476,086 

1J881, 455.681 

1880, 827,371 

1879 135,070 

1878, 75,347 

" 1877 54,536 
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ARRIVAL OF IMMIGRANTS AT THE PORT OF NEW-YORK AND 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

JStatemeni exhibiting the Number and NationalUy of Alien Immigrants who 
arrimd at the Port of New- York and in the UnUed States for the last five 
pears, ending June SOth. Prepared by direction of the Hon. S. G. Brock. 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 



From 1886. 

United K inborn : 

EnKland, 85,BT9 

Ireland 34,357 

Scotland 8,6*^ 

Walee^ y99 

Great Britain, 9 

Total United Kingdom, 79,827 

Europe : 

Austria 10.416 

Bohemia, 3,H59 

Hungary, .. 12,134 

Belgium 1.224 

Denmark, 5.T79 

France 3,M61 

Germany t 71,696 

Gibraltar, 7 

G reece, 102 

Italy. 20,472 

Sicily 20 

Malta 7 

NethtTlands, 2,252 

Norway 9,7:30 

Portugal, 70 

Roumania, 476 

Russia 16,126 

Finland 368 

Poland, 3,148 

Spain 284 

Sweden 20.135 

Switzerland, 4,710 

Turkey in Europe 164 

Other Countries, 

Total, 186,035 

Total Europe 265,862 

Asia: 

China 5 

All other Asia, 59 

Total Asia, 64 

Africa 48 

British North American Provinces, 

Mexico, 

Central America, 15 

South America, 74 

West Indies 164 

Islands of the Atlantic, 19 

Islands of the Pacific 24 

All other Countries and Islands, 100 

Total arrivals at New- York, 266,370 

Total arrivals in the United States, 334,203 

Per cent, arrived at New- York, . . . 79.70 



1887. 

62,970 

46.866 

13.990 

1,593 

4 



1888. 

56.630 

48,796 

17,413 

1,177 

5 



1889. 1890. 



50,%35 

45,282 

13,016 

750 

12 



115,423 124,011 109,595 



18,316 

2,716 

14,124 

2,219 

7.497 

4,321 

76,941 

12 

310 

46,471 

90 

1 

4.422 

12,798 

27 

2,033 

24.824 

1,022 

4.888 

3:34 

31,681 

5,026 

200 



23,533 

2.204 

14,773 

2,770 

8,073 

5,:325 

81.481 

9 

764 

49,762 

483 

2 

5,681 

14,993 

9 

1,139 

26,824 

1,578 

8,972 

386 

41,a-)9 

7,656 

165 

2 



17,690 

1,774 

]0,:M1 

2,238 

7,850 

4,884 

78,586 

13 

80 

23,272 

3 

6*,399 

10,948 

18 

798 

a6,JM8 

1,844 

8,312 

399 

29,108 

6,986 

aw 



259,776 
875,199 



4 
813 



293,443 
417,454 



1 
312 



228,096 



817 
21 



154 
9 

19 
189 



818 
26 



55 
161 
267 
15 
75 
57 



887.693 

'449 
449 
60 



71 
155 
247 
10 
40 
69 



876,005 

490.109 

76.72 



48,758 

86,310 

9,068 

512 

19 

89,653 



27,095 

3,390 

20,418 

2,413 

8,-27l 

5.7M 

70,37? 

9 

186 

49.019 

202 

1 

4,273 

9,019 

56 

481 

27,6d4 

2,169 

8,914 

6M 

23,451 

6,890 

164 



270,768 
860,421 



4 
1,668 



1,667 
60 



186 
949 
468 
970 
58 
68 
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RATES OF MARINE INSURANCE AT THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 

Thb following statement exhibits the rates of marine insurance 
charged by the underwriters on vessels and their cargoes sailing 

from and to the Port of New -York, to and from domestic and foreign 
ports during the year 1890. Prepared under the direction of 
Mr. John D. Jones, President of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company : 

1890. 

Domestic Ports. , " » 

Sail. Steam, 

New- York to Boston i@l i(® i 

*• Providence, i@f iV@i 

** Portland, / i ^-x i i ^ i 

Portsmoiith, [ *@1 ^@ * 

" Baltimore, i@ i i@ f 

** Charleston, i @ 1 i^o @ ^ 

•' Pensacola, li @ 2 1 @ - 

Key West, li @ 2 \ d^ ^ 

" Mobile, li @ 2i f (^ - 

New-Orleans li @ 2* iV @ ^ 

** Galveston, li @ 2^ -jS @ 1 

** San Francisco, 2 («) 4^ 

'* '* free from par av., - @ 2 .... 

** via Isthmus, .... 1 @ H 

** '* ** free from para V,,... .... 1 @ li 

FoRBioN Ports. 

New-York to London, f@2i -f®! 

*' Liverpool, i@2i |@1 

" Glasgow, f @ 2i |@1 

Cork, f @ 2i |@1 

" Havre, f @ 2i | (^ 1 

" B^e^ ( »@2» *@H 

** St. Petersburg, li @ 6 ^ 

" Bordeaux, 1 @2 i @ 1:!; 

•* Genoa, 1 @ If \%H 

:: Ixt \ H^^ *@H 

Cape Town, C. G. H., 2 @ 2^ PJ 

" HonrKongJ ^®' ^ @ ft 

:: f:^':"''' ] ^®^ ^@^' 

'* VeraCruz 2 @ 2i i@H 

** Aspinwall, li @ 5 1(^1 

*« Havana, 1 @ 2i i@ f 

** Port au Prince 2 @ 2i i (S) H 

" Rio de Janeiro, H @ H 4 (^ U 

Bahla li (^ If i @ li 

" Valparaiso, via Cape Horn, 2i@8 14(5?2. 

** Acapulco, via Isthmus, 3 @8^ i@l 

*' Panama, via Isthmus, 8 @8i i@l 

*« Honolulu, 2 @ 8i 

•• Honolulu,by Railroad to San Francisco, . .... 1 @ li 

** Ports in Central America, via Isthmus,. .... f @ li 

«* ** ** " via Cape Horn, 8@4 -. ... 
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THE PORT OF NEW-YORK— ITS BOUNDARIES AND PORT 

CHARGES. 

Thb Port of New-Yobk.— The Collection District of the City of New- York, 
afl defined bj section 2585, Revised Sutntes : 

**The District of the City of New- York shall inclade all snch part of the coast, rlTera, bajs 
and harbors of tbe said Sute as are not incladed in other districts of the said State, eepeciaUj 
the several towns or landing places of New- Windsor, Newborgb, Pooghkeepsie, Bwpaa, Kin- 
derhook and Albany, as porU of delivery only ; and a collector, naval officer and sarreyor for 
the district shall be appointed, to reside at New-Tork, which shall be the sole port of entry for 
the district, and a surveyor at the City of Albany. And the President of the United States is 
anthorized, if he judges it expedient, to appoint one other surveyor, to reside at snch other 
place in the said district as he shall appoint. 

*' That all that part of the State of New-Jersey, which lies north and east of Elizabethtown 
and Staten Island, comprising the Connties of Hudson and Bergen, be and the same is hereby 
annexed to the Collection District of the City of New-Torlc.** 

Rates op Whabfaoe in Force January 1, 1891. — The following are the 
rates of wharfage chargeable within the Citj of New. York, as established b/ 
Act of the Legislature : 

** It shall be lawfol to charge and receive, within the City of New-Tork, wharfage and dockage 
at the following rates, namely : From every vessel that uses or makes fast to any pier, wharf 
.or bulkhead within said City, or makes fast to any vessel lying at sach pier, wharf or 
bulkhead, or to any other vessel lying outside of such vessel, for every day or part of a day, 
except as hereinafter provided, as follows : From every vessel of two hundred tons burden 
and nnder, two cents per ton ; and for every vessel over two hundred tons burden, two cents 
per ton for each of the first two hundred tons, and one-half of one cent pa* ton for every 
additional ton, except that, save as hereinafter provided, vessels known as North River bacges, 
market boats and barges, sloops employed upon the rivers and waters of this State, and 
flcbooners exclusively employed upon the rivers and waters of this State, shall pi^ for erery 
snch vessel, undei^the burden of fifty tons, at the rate of fifty cents per day ; for every snch 
▼easel of the burden of fifty tons, and nnder the burdeu of one hundred tona, at the rate <^ 
sixty-two and a half cents per day ; for every such vessel of the burden of one hundred tons, 
and under the burden of one hundred and fifty tons, at the rate of seventy-fiTS cents per day ; 
for every snch vessel of the burden of one hundred and fifty t>ns, and undw the burden of 
two hundred tons, at the rate of eighty-seven and a half cents per day ; for every such vessel 
of the burden of two hundred tons, and under the burden of two hundred and fifty tons, at the 
rate of one hundred cents per day ; for every snch vessel of the burden of two hundred and 
fifty tons, and under the burden of three hundred tons, at the rate of one hundred and twelve 
and a half cents per day ; for every such vessel of the burden of three hundred tons, and under 
the burden of throe hundred and fifty tons, at the rate of one hundred and twenty-five cents 
per day ; for every such vessel of the burden of three hundred and fifty tons, and nnder the 
burden of four hundred tons, at the rate of one hundred and thirty-seven and a half cents per 
day ; for every such vessel of the burden of four hundred tons, and under the burden of four 
hundred and fifty tons, at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents per day ; for every such vessel 
of the burden of four hundn^ and fifty tons, and under the burden of five hundred tons, at the 
rate of one hundred and sixty-two and a half cents per day ; for every such vessel of the burden 
of five hundred tons, and under the burden of five hundred and fifty tons, at the rate of one 
hundred and seventy-five cents per day ; for every such vessel of tlio burden of five hundred 
and fifty tons, and under the burden of six hundred tons, at the rate of one hundreduind eighty- 
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Beven and a half cents per day ; for every such veeael of the harden of six hundred tons and 
upwards, to pay twelve and a half cents In addition for every fifty tons in addition to the rate 
last mentioned, for every day such ship or vessel shall use or be made fast to any of the said 
whan-cs ; but no boat or vessel over fifty tons burden shall pay less than fifty cents for a day or 
part of a day, and the class of sailing vessels now known as lighters shall bo at one-half the 
first above rates. Svery other vessel making fast to a vessel lying at any pier, wharf or bulk- 
head within said City, or to anothervessel outside of such vessel, or at anchor within any slip 
or basin, when not receiving or discharging cargo or ballast, one-half the first above rates ; and 
from every vessel or floating structure, other than those above named, or used for transportation 
of freight or passengers, double the first above rates, except that floaring grain elevators shall 
pay one-half the first above rates ; and every vessel that shall leave a pier, wharf, bulkhead, 
slip or basin, without first paying the wharfage or dockage due thereon, after being demanded 
of the owner, consignee or person in charge of the vessel, shall be liable to pay double the rates 
established by this section. 

*' Vessels of two hundred tons burden and under, which shall be actually engaged in the clam 
or oyster trade, and which shall make fast to any pier, wharf or bulkhead within said City, 
shall pay one and one-half cents per ton per day ; and every such vessel which shall make fast 
to another vessel lying at any such pier, wharf or bulkhead, or to any vessel lying outside of 
such vessel, or that shall anchor within any slip or basin in said City, shall pay one cent per ton 
per day ; provided, however, that no vessel shall poy less than twenty-five cents, nor less than 
one day's wharfage, nor shall more than one day's wharfage be charged unless for a continuous 
use of the pier, wharf, bulkhead, slip or basin of more than twenty-four hours. 

" Every canal boat, and any vessel engaged in freighting brick on the Hudson River, occu- 
pying a berth next to any pier, wharf or bulkhead in the City of New-Tork, and engaged in 
delivering cargo upon such pier, wharf or bulkhead, or receiving cargo therefrom, shall pay 
wharfage at the rate of fifty cents for every day or part of a day while so engaged ; but when 
unloaded, such canal boat or vessel aforesaid shall pay wharfage at the rate of thirty cents per 
day or part thereof ; but no canal boat or vessel lying in any slip, between two adjacent piers, 
shall be required to pay full wharfage to the owners or lessees of both said piers for the same 
day, notwithstanding such canal boat or barge may, during said day, have changed her location 
between said piers, provided, that they shall pay one-half rates to each owner or lessee when 
they have changed their locations between said piers ; and the word ' day,* whenever it occurs 
in this and the last preceding section, shall be taken and construed to mean twenty-four hours. 

** It shall be lawful for the owners or lessees of any pier, wharf or bulkhead, within the Citj 
of New-Tork, to charge and collect the sum of five cents per ton on all goods, merchandise and 
materials remaining on the pier, wharf or bulkhead owned or leased by him for every day after 
the expiration of twenty-four hours from the time such goods, merchandise and materials shall 
have been left or deposited on such pier, wharf or bulkhead, and the same shall be a lien 
thereon. 

** It shall be the duty of every person owning or having charge of any pier, wharf, bulkhead 
or slip in the City of New-York to cause to be printed on the back of all bills presented by them 
for wharfage section seven hundred and ninety-eight of the act, and the owner, consignee or 
person in charge of any vessel shall not be required to pay the wharfage or dockage duo on such 
vessel nnless, upon his demand, the bill printed in conformity with this section is presented to 
him. Any person owning or having charge of any pier, wharf, bulkhead or slip as aforesaid, 
who shall receive for wharfage any rates in excess of those now authorized by law, shall forfeit 
to the party aggrieved treble the amount so charged as damages, to be sued for and recovered 
by the party aggrieved.'' (See Chap. 410, Sees. 7W-80S, Laws of 1882.) 

Port Warden Charges. — The following are the rates of charges to be 
collected by the Port Wardens, as established by Act of the Legislature : 

•*Tho said Board of Wardens shall be allowed for each and every survey held on board of 
any vessel, on hatches, stowage of cargo, or damaged goods, or at any warehouse, store or 
dwelling, or in the public street, or on the wharf, within thu limits of the port of ^ew-Tork, on 
goods said to be damaged, the sum of two dollars, and for each and every certificate given In 
consequence thereof, the sum of one dollar, and for each and every survey on the hull, sails, 
spars or rigging of any vessel damaged, or arriving at said port in distress, the sum of five dol- 
lars, and for each and every certificate ^Mven in consequence thereof, the sum of two dollars and 
fifty cents, and for each valuation or measurement of any vessel, the sum of ten dollars." 
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Other Charqbs. — The following Quarantine fees and tax on toona^ aie 
paid on entering a yessel at the Castom House : 

Health Officer's fees, each vessel , $5 00 

Tax ok Tonnage. — That section fourteen df "An Act to remove certain 
burdens on the American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign 
carrying trade, and for other purposes," approved June twentj-sixih, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-four, be amended so as to read as follows : 

** That In liea of the tax on tonnage of thirty cents per ton per annum imposed prior to Jul j 
first, eighteen hundred and eit^hty four, a duty of three cents per ton, not to exceed in the 
aggn^te fifteen cents per ton in any one year, is hereby imposed at each entry on all Tessels 
which shall be entered in any port of the UniU'd States from any foreign port or place in North 
America, Central America, the West India Islands, the Bahama Islands, the Bermuda Islands, 
or the Coast of South America bordering on the Caribbean Sea, or the Sandwich IsJands, or 
Newfoundland ; and a duty of six cents per ton, not to exceed thirty cents per ton per ^nnntn, 
is hereby imposed at each entry upon all vessels which shall be entered in the United States 
from any other foreign ports, not, however, to include vessels in distress or not engaged in 
trade. Provided, That the President of the United States shall suspend the collection of eo 
much of the duty herein imposed on vessels entered from any foreign port as may be In excess 
of the tonnage and lighthouse dues, or other equivalent tax or taxes imposed in said port on 
American vessels by the Government of the foreign country in which such port is situated, and 
shall, upon the passage of this act, and from time to time thereafter as often as it may become 
necessary by reason of changes in the laws of the foreign countries above mentioned, indicate 
by proclamation the ports to which such suspension shall apply, and the rate or rates of ton- 
nage duty, if any, to be collected under such suspension. Provided, further, that such proc- 
lamation shall exclude from the l>enefits of the suspension herein authorized, the vessels of any 
foreign country in whose ports the fees or dues of any kind or nature Imposed on vessels of the 
United Slates, or the import or export duties on their cargoes are in excess of the fees, does, or 
duties imposed on the vessels of the country in which such port is situated, or on the cargoes of 
such vessels ; and sections forty-two hundred and twenty-three and forty-two hundred and 
twenty-four, and so much of section forty-two hundred and nineteen of the Bevised Statutes 
as conflicts with this section, are hereby repealed/* (See Act of Congress of June 19, 1880, 
Section 11.) 
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The Port of New-York: Its Boundaries and Port Charges — Continued. 

Rates of Pilot agk. — The following are the rates of pilotage at the Port of 
New- York, as established by act of the Legislature, passed April 8d, 1884 ; 
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Transportation North to Eaat River, and vice verea, $5. 
HaoUng to or from wharf, $3. Detention, $3 per day. 

FILOTAOC FOR TAKINO VESBBLS PROM UPPER TO LOWER QUARAKTINE. 

For yeesels having had death or sickness on board, doable Outward pilotage. 

For vessels from sickly ports, but having had no sicknesu on board, single Outward pilotage. 

Pilotage of vessels from nt-w Quarantine to New- York, one-half Inwardpilotage. 

Pilotage of vessels from Lower to Upper Quarantine, quarter pilotage. 

Pilotage of vessels from Lower to Upper Quarantine to New- York, quarter pilotage. 

Extract from the law in reference to nnltcenaed pilots. 

Sec. 29. Any person not holding a license as pilot under this act, or under the laws of the 
State of New-Jersey, who shall pilot, or offer to pilot any ship or vessel to or from the port of 
New^Tork, by way of Sandy Hook, shall bo deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding sixty days ; and all persons employin;; a person to act :i8 pilot, not holding a license 
under this act, or under the laws of the State of Nuw-Jetrtey. shall forfeit and {wy to the Board 
M CommlssionerB of Pilots the sum of one hundred dollars. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Statement of auUtanding principal of the PubUe Ddtt of the United States on 
the let of January of each year, from 1791 to 1843, inclusive, and on the let 
of July of each year, from 1843 to 1890, indueite. Compiled from the 
Annual Reports of the respective Secretaries of the Treasury. 



On Itt of January, 1791, .... 


$76,468,476 68 


On lit of Jannary, 1848. . . 




$18,694,480 78 




17W,.... 


77,227.924 66 


1848... 


... 


80,601,826 28 




17W 


80,858,684 04 


OnlftofJoly, 1848... 




88,748,982 00 




17W 


78,427,404 77 


1844... 




28,461,66« 60 




1796,.... 


80,747,587 89 


1845,.. 


... 


15,925,808 01 




17fl6,.... 


83,762,173 07 


1846... 




1^660.208 97 




17«7 


82,064,479 83 


1847... 




88.826,684 77 




1798,.... 


79,228,629 12 


1848... 


... 


47,044,868 88 




17W 


W,408,669 77 


1849,.. 




63,061,858 69 




1800. 


82,976.294 86 


1850,.. 


... 


63,458.773 56 




1801 


83,088,050 80 


1861,.. 




68,804,796 08 




1802...... 


80,712,682 26 


1862,.. 




66,199,841 n 




1808,.... 


77.064,686 80 


1858,.. 




59,808,117 70 




1804,.... 


86,427,120 88 


1854,.. 




42,842,228 42 




1806, 


82,812,160 60 


1856... 




85,586,956 66 




1806, 


76,783,270 66 


1866... 




31,972,537 90 




1807, 


69,218,898 64 


1867,.. 


.. 


28,699,831 86 




1808,.... 


66,196.817 97 


1858... 




44,911.881 08 




1809 


67,023,192 09 


1859... 




58,496337 88 




1810, 


58,173,217 62 


I860,.. 




64,842,287 88 




1811, 


48.005,587 76 


1861... 




90,580,878 72 




1812, 


45,209,787 90 


1862,.. 




624,176,412 18 




1818,.... 


55,962,827 57 


1868,.. 




1,119,772,188 68 




1814 


81.487,846 24 


1864... 




1,815,784,.S70 57 




1815, 


99,838,660 15 


1866... 


... 


2,680.647,869 74 




1816, 


127,884,983 74 


1866... 




2.773.286.178 69 




1817 


128,491,965 16 


1867,.. 




8,678,126,103 87 




1818 


108,466,683 83 


1868,.. 




2.611,687,851 19 




1819 


96,529,648 28 


1869,.. 




2,688,462^318 94 




1880 


91,016,666 15 


1870,.. 


.. 


2,480,672.427 81 




1881 


89,987.427 66 


187U. 


,. 


8.863.211.888 88 




1822, 


93,546,676 96 


1872,.. 




8,258,251,828 78 




1888. 


• 90,875.877 28 


18:8... 


..* 


2.284,482.998 20 




1824 


90,269,777 77 


1874,.. 




2,261,690.468 48 




1825 


88,788,432 71 


1875,.. 




2.282.284.631 95 




1886 


81,054,069 99 


1876... 




2.180,896,067 15 




1887, 


78,987,367 20 


1877... 




8.206,801,898 10 




1888, 


67,476,048 87 


1878... 




8,286,206.898 58 




1889 


68,481,418 67 


1879... 


..♦ 


8,849,667,488 04 




1830, 


48,666,406 60 


1880... 




3,180,416,870 68 




1881 


89,123,191 68 


1881.... 


..* 


8,069,018,609 58 




1832, 


24,888,886 18 


1882.... 




1.918,812.904 08 




1888, 


7,001,698 88 


1888.... 


..♦ 


1.884.171.788 07 




1884. 


4.760,088 06 


1884.... 




1,880,588,988 67 




1885. 


87,788 06 


1886,... 


..t 


1,876.494.875 14 




1886. 


87,613 06 


1886,... 




1.766.445.906 78 




1887,* 


886,967 88 


1887.... 


..t 


1.688.299.691 68 
1.70B.99«,W 58 




1888. 


8,808,184 07 


1888,... 


..t 




'' 1889. 


10,484.881 24 


1889.... 


..t 


1.640.678.840 98 




1840 


8.678,848 88 


1890.... 


..t 


1,665,891,018 78 


*» 


1841. 


6,860,875 54 
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Classification op the Public Debt of the United States, 
ON THE 81st day OF Decbmbeb, 1890. 

Interest bearing debt, ezcluBive of bonds issued to Pacific RaUroads, $619,019,740 00 

Debt on which interest has ceased since maturity, 1,682,605 86 

Debt bearing no interest, including National Bank Fond, deposited in the 

Treasury. anderActof July 14, 1890, 404,970,706 88 

A&rgr^gate of interest and non-interest bearing debt, $1,085,672,951 48 

-Certificates and Notes offset by an equal amount of cash in the Treasury,. . 616,196,847 00 

Aggregate of debt, including Certificates and Notes, $l,541,8n,198 48 

Cash in ths Tbbastjbt. 

fieserved for the following purposes : 

For redemption of United States notes, Acts January 14, 1875, and July 

12,1882, ■ $100,000,000 00 

For redemption of Gold Certificates issued, 175,431,969 00 

For redemption of Silver Certificates issued, 809,856,778 00 

For redemption of Currency Certificates Issued, 6,820,000 00 

For redemption of Treasury Notes, Act July 14, 1890, 24,090,500 00 

For matured debt, accrued interest, and interest due and unpaid, 5,670,597 06 

Total cash reserved for above purposes, $621,868,844 05 

Available for other purposes : 

Fractional Silver, Fractional Currency, and minor coin not full l^gal 

tender, 19,168,006 18 

Net cash balance, including National Bank Fund deposited in the 

Treasury, under Act of July 14, 1890, 88,418,806 68 

Total $679,440,656 81 

Debt, less cash in the Treasury $862,430,54167 



* In the amount stated on the preceding page as the outstanding principal of the public debt 
.are included the certificates of deposit outstanding on the SOth June, issued under Act of June 
8, 1872, for which a like amount in United States notes was on special deposit in the Treasury 
for their redemption, and added to the cash balance in the Treasury. These certificates, as a 
matter of accounts, are treated as a part of the public debt, but being offset by notes held on 
deposit for their redemption, should properly be deducted from the principal of the public 
debt in making comparison with former years. 

t Bzcluaively of Gold, Silver and Currency Certificatea held in the Treasury's cash, and 
including $64,688,518 bonds issued to the several Pacific Bailroada. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

The following statement exhibits the Public Debt of the State 
of New- York at the close of the fiscal year ending September 30tb, 
1890, compared with the previous five years. Prepared by direction 
of the Hon. Edward Wemplb, Comptroller of the State : 

September 80, 1885, $9,461,854 87 

September 80, 1886, 9, 327,204 87 

September 80, 1887 7,567,004 87 

September 80, 1888, 6.965,854 87 

September 80, 1889, 6,774,854 87 

September 80, 1890 4,964,304 87 



REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

The following statement exhibits the assessed valuation of the 
real and personal estate of the State of New- York for each yeai", 
from 1873 to 1890, both inclusive : 



Ybabs. Real EttaU. 

1878. $1,692,528,071 

1874, 1,750,698,918 

1875, 1,960,852,703 

1876, 2.108,825,872 

1877, 2,376,252,178 

1878 2,373,418,490 

1879. 2,333.669,818 

1880, 2,815,400,526 

1881, 2,340.386,690 

1882 2,432,661,378 

1883 2,557,218,240 

1884, 2,669,178,011 

1885, 2,762.848,218 

1886, 2,899,899,062 

1887, 8,025,229,788 

1888, 8,122,588,084 

1889, 8,218,171,201 

1890, 8,298,328,981 



Penonal 
EitaU. 


Valuation. 


.. $437,102,316 


. $2,129,626,386 


418,608,955 


2,169,307,878 


407,427,399 


2,867,780.102 


357,941,401 


2.466.267,278 


379,488,140 


2,755.740,818 


364,960.110 


2,788.378,600 


852,469,820 


2,686.139,183 


322,468,712 


2,637,869,238 


340,921,916 


2,681,257,606 


351,021,189 


2,788,682.567 


315,039,085 


2,872,257,825 


345,418,861 


8,014,591,372 


882,388,289 


8,094,731,467 


824,783,281 


8,224,682,348 


385,898,389 


8,861,128.177 


846,611,861 


8,469,199,945 


854.258,556 


3,567,429.757 


885,329,181 


8,688,653,062 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 

The following is a detailed statement of the Public Debt of the 
City of New- York on the Slst of December, 1890. Prepared by 
direction of the Hon. Theodore W. Mybbs, Comptroller of the 
City: 

FuMDSD Debt. 

1. Bonds payable from the Sinking Fund, under ordinances of the Ck>minon 

Council $4,598,400 00 

2. Bondi payable from the Sinking Fund, under provisions of section 6, 

Chapter 888, Laws of 1878, 9,700,000 00 

8. Bonds payable from the Sinking Fund, under provisions of section 8, 

Chapter 883, Laws of 1878 27,577,785 M 

4. Bonds payable from the Sinking Fund, under provisions of Chapter 79, 

Laws of 1889, (New Parks,) 9,057,000 00 

5. Bonds payable from the Sinking Fund, under provisions of the Constitu- 

tional Amendment, adopted November 4, 1884, 22,700,000 00 

6. Bonds payable from taxation, under provisions of Chapter 490, Laws of 1683, 445,000 00 

7. Bonds payable from taxation, under the several statutes authorizing their 

issue , 63,316,842 36 

8. Bonds issued for local improvements after June 9, 1880 3,823,000 00 

9. Bonds of the annexed territory of Westchester County, assumed by the 

Corporation, 626.000 00 

Total Funded Debt ; $141,839,028 01 

Deduct Sinking Funds for the redemption of the City debt, (investments and 

cash,) 45,638,142 66 

Net Funded Debt '. $96,200,885 36 

Tbmporabt Debt. 

Revenue Bonds— Issued under special laws, $104,587 41 

** " Issued in anticipation of Taxes of 1889, 2,357,000 00 

ToUl Revenue Bonds $2,461,587 41 



REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE OF THE CITY AMD COUNTY OF NEW-YORK. 

The following statement exhibits the assessed valuation of the 
real and personal estate of the City and County of New- York, from 
the year 1875 to 1890, both inclusive 

Valwqf 
Years. Jieal Estate. 

1875. $883,643,545 

1876 892,428.166 

1877, 895,068,933 

1878 900,855,700 

1879. 918,184.380 

1880. 942,571,690 

1881. 976,735,199 

1882, 1,035.203,816 

1888 1.079.180.669 

1884, 1,119,761.597 

1885 1,168.448.137 

1886. 1,203,941,065 

1887 1,254.491,849 

1888, 1,302,818.879 

1889 1.881.578.291 

1890, 1,398,290,007 





TotcU Value, 


Value of 


Seal and 


JPereotial. 


$217,300,154 


. $1,100,943,699 


218,626.178 


1.111,054,348 


206.028.160 


1,101.092,098 


197.532,075 


1,098,887,775 


175,984,955 


1.094,069,385 


201,194,037 


1,143,765,727 


209,212.899 


1.185.948.098 


198,272.582 


1,288.476.898 


197,546.495 


1.276,677,164 


218,530.746 


1,888,299.348 


202.673,866 


1,371,117,008 


217.027,221 


1,420,968.286 


253,148,814 


1,507.640,668 


250.623,552 


1,558,442,481 


272.260.822 


1,608.839.118 


298,688,383 


1,696.978.890 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE CITY OF BROOKLYN. 

Thk following statement exhibits the Public Debt of the City of 
Brooklyn on the Slst of December, 1890, compared with the 
previous six years. Prepared by direction of the Hon. Theodore 
F. Jackson, Comptroller of the City : 

Pennanent Debt, $27,688,160 9» 

Water Debt, .'. 10,588,000 00 

Tempoptry Debt, W8,000 00 

Tax CertlflcateB of Indebtedness, 8,000,000 00 

Total City Debt, ^. $42,192,160 98 

Less Sinking Fund, 4.060,696 IS 

Net City Debt, December 81. 1890, $38,131,565 7» 

Net City Debt, Deceniber81, 1889 84,689.541 90 

Net City Debt, December 81, 1888, 81,578,421 25 

Net City Debt, December 81, 1887 32,014,502 2& 

Net City Debt, December 81, 1886, 88,624,828 66 

Net City Debt, December 81 , 1^5, 86,406,772 OO 

Net City Debt, December 81, 1884 88,805,630 66^ 



REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE OF THE CITY OF BROOKLYN AND KINGS CO. 



The following statement exhibits the assessed vahiation of the 
real and personal estate of the City of Brooklyn and Kings County, 
from the year 1875 to the year 1890, both inclusive : 



Asseseed 

Aisessed Valuation 

Aisessed Valuation Personal 

Valuation Heal Estate, Property , 

YSABS. Seal Estate, CHtyqf City qf 

Kingt Co. Brooklyn. Brooklyn. 

1875 $219,864,816 $208,902,280 $16,287,125 

1876, 228,889,621 218,134,548 13,K78,580 

1877 226,879.415 216,481,801 13,111,215 

1878, 229,220.018 218,873,098 14,968,911 

1879, 231,271,902 220,863,599 12,562,100 

1880, 235,101,272 228,620,197 11,215,794 

1881, 251,872,664 240,128,905 15,137,040 

1882 276,442,928 264,404,017 14,883,541 

1883, 293,145,504 280,800,597 18,135,909 

1884 809,839,396 297,126.444 20,727,406- 

1885, 324,776,617 311,808,060 19,875,702 

1886 850,369,088 339,922,812 22,086,890 

1887 873,524,688 862,166.088 21,685,591 

1888, 896,674,070 384,856,788 22,597,240 

18S9, 419,599,382 407,153,135 21,330.546 

1890, 445,288,844 430,911,794 21,846,807 



Auessed 
Valuation 

Heal Estate, 
County 
Town*, 

Kings Co. 


Valuation 
Personal 
Property, 
County 
Toumji, 
Kings Go. 


$10,46i.586 


$1,143,560 


10,255,078 


1,008,685 


10.397,614 


908,635 


10,846,926 


774,085 


10,908,308 


722,975 


11,481,075 


703,600 


11,743,759 


674,850 


12,038.906 


635,850 


12,844,907 


606,750 


12,712,952 


635,450 


13,468,557 


538,850 


10.446,276 


44(>,400 


11,858.600 


488,350 


11,817,282 


488,450 


12,446,247 


868,250 


14,877,059 


826,750 



Total 
Assessed 
Valuatioru 
Heal and 
Pergonal, 
Kings Co. 
$286,796,601 
238,271, 88» 
240,899,262^ 
244,968,014 
244,556,977 
247,020,666 
267,684,664 
291,461,814 
811,888,16S 
881,202,2&» 
844,691,169 
372,896,878 
895,648,624 
419,704,760 
441,298,17» 
467,461,401 
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Population of the United States, the State of New-York and the 
Cities of New-York and Brooklyn. 

Compiled from the sse&ral Official Censuses of the United States and of the State 

of New-York. 



PomdcMon qf the 

YiABS. VnAUd StaUi. 

1790, 8,929,214 

1795 

1800 5.808,488 

1805 

1810 7,289,881 

1814 

1820 9,688,822 

1825 

1880 12,866,020 

1835 

1840 17,069,458 

1846, ' 

1850 28,191,876 

1855 

1860, 81 ,443, 821 

1865, 

1870, 88,558,371 

1875 

1830, : 50,152,866 

1885, 

1890, 62,622,250 

Population qf tha 

YcAiis. CUy qf New- York. 

1790, 88,181 

1795. 

1800 60,515 

1805 

1810, 96,878 

1814, 95,519 

1820 123,706 

1825 166,086 

1880, 202, 589 

1885 268,089 

1840 812,710 

1845 871,228 

1850. 515,547 

1855 629,810 

1860, 818,669 

1865 726,886 

1870 942,292 

1875, 1,046.037 

1880 1,206,577 

1885, 

1890 1,515,801 



PopukUion of ths 
Stale qf New York. 

840,120 

589',65i 

959,649 
1,085.910 
1,872.111 
1,614,458 
1,918.608 
2,174,517 
2,428,921 
2.604,495 
8,097.394 
8,466,212 
8,880.735 
8,831.777 
4.382,759 
4,705.208 
5,088.810 

6,997,853 



PopulaUon of the 
CUv qf Brooklyn, 



2,378 

4,402 

3,805 

7,175 

10.791 

16.894 

24.529 

86.238 

59.574 

96.888 

205.250 

266,661 

296.112 

896.099 

484,616 

566,689 

806,848 
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COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Statement exhibiting the Coinage of the United Statee, from the organieation of 
the Mint and Branches to tlie close of the fiscal year ending June ^Oth, 1890. 

Compiled from the Offloial Beport cfthe Director of the Mint, 

YcABa. Oold. aUvsr, Minor. Total, 

Prom 1793 to 1796, $71,485 00 $S70»«83 80 $11.878 00 $453.54180 

" 1796 to 1800 948.806 00 1,069,770 96 68,017 8« 2,080.6M 77 

" 1801 to 1810, 8,860,748 50 8,669,166 26 151,246 89 6,971,164 14 

*• 1811 to 1820, 8,168,510 00 5,970,810 95 191,158 67 9,888,479 52 

" 1881 to 1880, 1,908,098 50 16,781,046 96 151,412 20 18,885,55166 

" 1881 to 1840, 18,756,487 60 27,809,967 00 842,822 21 46,408,766 71 

*' 1841 to 1860 89,289,817 60 22,868,180 00 880.680 88 111,988,628 83 

" 1861 to 1860, 880,237,086 50 46,582,188 00 1,249,612 68 378,068,881 08 

♦* 1861 to 1870, 292,409,546 50 13,188,601 90 8,478,286 00 814,071,882 40 

'* 1871 to 1880, 898,125.75100 155,188,087 10 2,264,106 50 560,612,946 60 

1881 78,738,864 00 27,649,966 75 406,109 96 106,788,940 70 

1882, 89,418,447 50 27,783,888 75 644,757 75 117,841.694 00 

1883, '. 86,986,927 50 28,885,470 15 1,488,807 16 66,200.704 81 

1884, 27,982,82400 28,778,387 80 1,174,709 78 67,880,92168 

1886 94.861,123 50 28,848,969 66 627,666 80 64,287.689 96 

1886, 84,077,880 00 80,022,347 96 17,377 65 64,117,106 60 

1887 22.393,87900 34,366,483 75 948,650 65 67.708,413 40 

1888, 28,364,170 50 84,186,096 26 1,218,976 67 63,719,242 38 

1889, 25,543,010 00 84,515,546 40 906.478 21 60,966,929 61 

1890, 22,021,748 60 86,815,836 70 1,416,85178 60.254,486 98 

Total Coinage, $1,528,381,996 50 $604,080,980 06 $21,966,988 26 $2,148,429,854 80 



SUMMABT OF THE CoiNAOE OF THE MiNT AND BRANCHES. 

Summary Exhibit of the Coinage of the United States, from the organisation of 
the Mint and Branches to the dose of tJie fiscal year ending June 80^, 1890. 

Gold Silver Minor Entire 

MiMTB. Fniod. Coinage Coinage Coinage Coinage 

Value. Value. Value, Value. 

Philadelphia, 1798. $675,320.084 00 $386,010,357 16 $21,966,988 26 $1,088,297,879 40 

New-Orleans, 1838. 40,715,290 00 129,129,353 00 .... 169,844,648 00 

Charlotte, (to March, 

31, 1K61,) 1888. 6.048,64150 .... .... 6,048,64160 

Dahlonega, (to Feb. 

28,1861.) 1838. 6,116,989 00 .... .... 6,116,989 00 

San FranclBCO 1854. 776,786,407 00 118,359,666 10 .... 896.096,063 10 

Carson City, 1870. 18.445,645 00 20,581,653 80 .... 89,087,198 80 

Total Coinage, $1,522,381,996 50 $604,080,920 06 $21,966,938 26 $2,148,429,864 80 
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Gx>LD AND SiLVBE OP DoMBSTic Pboduction — (Continited,) 

Statement of unrefined Odd and Siher of Domestic Production, it$ distribution 
by States and T&critories. Also refined DomeUie BuUion {not distributed} 
deposited at the Mints and Assay Offices, from their organisation to the close 
of the fiscal year ending June SOth, 1890. 

LooAUTT. Odd. SUv«r, Total. 

Alabama, $884,818 44 $188 64 $284,44198 

Alaska. 750,488 64 .. 8,828 71 .. 757,258 85 

Arixona, 6,088,015 82 .. 13,884,752 88 .. 18,917,768 20 

California, 764,608,718 81 .. 4,067.877 60 768,671,096 41 

Colorado, 68,178,02148 .. 24,489,229 61 82,617,25104 

Dakota, 86,898,180 80 .. 876,284 77 .. 87,269,416 07 

Cteorgia, 8,887,405 67 .. 6,178 48 .. 8,882,679 00 

Idaho 31,818,218 85 .. 1,886,278 61 .. 88,664,49186 

Indiana, 40 13 40 18 

Maine, 5,638 20 22 00 6.660 80 

Maryland 8,000 50 17 97 .. 8,018 47 

Masaachnsetts. 917 66 917 66 

Michigan, 218,167 99 8,838,683 06 4,066,70106 

Montana, 66,876,882 65 16,696,862 62 81,578,185 17 

Nebraska 2,078 76 22 84 .. 2,10160 

Nerada, 28,062,519 82 97,786,780 83 126,849,800 66 

New-Hampshire, 11,50189 .. 174 11,503 68 

New-Mexico, 4,147,38112 .. 6,564,888 09 .. 10,702,219 21 

North Carolina 11,663,862 05 67.448 92 .. 11,611,806 97 

Oregon 20,270,41188 .. 76,617 46 20,347,028 71> 

Pennsjlvania, 1.138 31 .. 2,588 47 8.726 81 

Sonth Carolina, 1,785,060 60 .. 2,204 11 1,787,264 71 

Tennessee, 89,585 42 .. 1166 .. 89,587 08 

Texas, 8,626 02 .. 6,626 83 9,162 86 

Utah, 1,049,657 39 .. 19,230,959 02 .. 20,280,616 41 

Vermont, 86,598 21 .. 49 94 86,648 16 

Virginia, 1,740,496 98 .. 876 89 .. 1,740,873 87 

Washington, 669,577 50 .. 6,00174 .. 675,679 24 

Wyoming 793,217 06 .. 12,698 06 .. 806,910 18 

Other sources or localities 

notreported, 40,861.758 69 .. 48,608,889 42 .. 82,865,508 11 

Total imreflned, $1,072,423,770 51 . . $280,942,400 68 . . $1,803,866, 171 1» 

Beflned Balllon, 866,607,866 11 .. 806,182,926 09 .. 662,630.292 80 

Grand total, $1,428,981,186 62 .. $687,066,886 77 .. $1,966,996,468 8» 
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OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE, 

NEW-YORK. 

Statement exhibiting the amount of BuUion Depotits, the amount of Silver parted 
from Gold, and the amount of Silver and Gold Bare manufactured at the 

United Statee Aeeay Office in New- York, from ite organization, October 10, 
1854, to the year ending December 31, 1890. 

Bullion Dcpotirs. SUver Odd 

TcARs. . • -r \ SUverparUd Bar$manu- Bartmanu- 

Odd. saver. pnm Odd, faotwd, factmred, 

1854. Oct. 10 to Dec. 81, $0,260,803 $76,806 $67,560 $2,051 $2,888,069 

1855 1O1850, (5yr9.,).... 89,006,738 6,670.072 712,747 1,274,087 85,285.188 

1880 to 1864, (5 yrB.,).... 87,041,574 8,781,860 462,174 1,128,800 46,181.«77 

1865 to 1869, (5 yrs.,).... 43,914,720 3,214,166 467,436 2,388,928 42,267.561 

1870 to 1874, (6 yrt.,).... 55,900,994 19,618,427 884,348 13.664,086 46,780.188 

1875 to 1870. (5 yre.,).... 111,720,248 85,404,317 442,724 86,701,040 06,758,001 

1880 to 1884. (6 yn. ,).... 108.414,425 27.447,500 484,068 27,388.860 100.801,476 

1885, 16.821,218 6,501,005 140,004 6,650,122 16,287,660 

1886 48,130,087 4,784,784 05,880 6,656,488 48,321,668 

1887, 50,528,570 4,067,008 127,641 6,120,885 68,674,008 

1888 17,575,325 4,513,098 80.542 4,788,125 18,88831» 

1889 18,278,550 4.408,506 101,020 4,408,467 18.087.658 

1890 25,806,001 7,052,895 112,378 7,120,027 85,181,861 

Total, $773,308,292 $126,515,207 $3,687,800 $115,213,621 $007,246,728 



BuUion tranemitled from the Assay Office in New- York to the United States Mint, 
Philadelphia, for Coinage, from October 10, 1854, to December 81, 1890. 



1864, (4tli QoAiter,). 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1860 

1860, 

1861 

1862, 

1868 

1864, 

1866, 

1866, 

1867 

1868, 

1869, 

1870, 

1871, 

1872, 

1878. 



Odd. 
$5,142,202 


SUver, 

$41,417 

71,588 

412,416 

1,887,548 

2,186,141 

426,374 

278,197 

2,663,046 

245,977 

154,006 

120,650 

205.815 

835,141 


1 
1874, .. 


Odd, 
$8,088,881 


auttr, 

$1,090,767 
848,261 


7,722,477 


' 1875, 


6,401,016 


6,797,652 


1 1876, 


8,561,435 


287,474 


0,307,029 


1877 


8,117,672 


4,160.104 


3,804,170 
8a\610 


1878, 


8,686,8iJ0 




1879, 


17,159,841 




11,854,834 


1880, 


46,440,812 




62,480,508 


1881 


75.716,234 


611.126 


1,344,476 


1882, 


27,695,880 


152,200 


608.311 


ias3, 




111.644 


1,398,941 


1884 




181,710 


4,515,634 


1885 




220,561 


10,768.453 


1886 




756,647 


3,038,773 


158,987 

310,766 

787,219 

721,348 

1,814,922 

1,561,210 

2,889,465 


I8S7 




158,575 


476.908 


1888, 




107,110 


1.229,^48 


18H9, 




85,406 


2,143,495 


1890, 




117,196 


2,011,034 

885,320 

8,200,686 


Total 






$844,828,875 


$26,979,104 



Gold Bars exchanged for Gold Coin, pursuant to Act of Oongress of May 26, 

1882. 



1862.. 
1883,. 
1884,. 
1885,. 
1886,. 
1887,. 



$6,028,470 
2,211,404 

26,162.880 
2,071,648 

82,444,285 
6,806,860 



1888,. 
1889,. 
1800,. 



$82,188,866 
40.801,978 
2t,018,886 



Total, $177,068,684 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW-YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 

Prepared by direction of Mr. William A. Caxp, MomoQ^r. 

Thk New- York Clearing House has been in operation thirty-seven 
and a quarter years. Its aggregate transactions during that period, 
ending December 31, 1890, amount to $967,294,840,505.67. 

It was organized on the 11th of October, 1853, and at the present 
time consists of sixty- three banks and the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States. 

The aggregate yearly transactions since its organization to Jan- 
uary 1st, 1891, are as follows : 

EXCHANQES. 

October 11, 1863, to October Ist, 1854, $5,750,455.987 06 

October 1st, 1854, •* 1864, (ten years,) 90,790,146,897 47 

1864, " • 1874, (ten years,). . . . 298,881,987,749 28 

1874, *' 1884, (ten years,). . . . 814,955,574,881 48 

1884, " 1889, (five years,).. . . 159,158.474,580 86 

1889, " 1890, 87.660,686,571 76 

1890, to January 1, 1891, 9.783,792.328 75 



Currency Exchanges |f&l 1,981, 117,996 06 

Oold Exchanges, Oct. 1, 1872, to Dec. 31, 1879, 14.066,282,911 94 

Total Exchanges, $926,047,400,908 00 

Balances. 

October 11, 1858, to October 1st, 1854 $297,411,498 69 

October Ist, 1854, ** 1864, (ten years,). .. . 4,880.899,528 10 

1864, •* 1874. (ten years,). . . . 11,075.740,277 21 

1874, ** 1884. (ten years,). . . . 13,888.697,845 64 

1884. " 1889, (five years,).... 7,712.882,963 18 

1889, " 1890, 1,753,040,145 23 

1890, to January 1, 1891, 407.945,247 48 



Currency Balances, $89,011,116,995 48 

Oold Balances, Oct. 1, 1872, to Dec. 81, 1879, 2,286,322,602 24 



Total Balances, $41,247,489,597 67 

The average currency exchanges per day during the years 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1889 and 1890, were as follows : 

Endhig October Ist, 1886, $109,067,588 94 

1887 114,887.209 18 

1888 101,192,415 11 

1889 114,839,820 28 

1890 1^8,074,189 12 
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And the average currency balances per day 

EndiDg October Ist, 1886, 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 



$4,965,899 9^ 
5,146.815 82 
5,148.191 8» 
5.800,788 74 
5,728,889 2^ 



SUUemsnt thatcing the GUcmng Hou$e Transactiom for each month, from 
January Ut to December Sltt, 1890, tcith the Loans. JSpeeie, Legal Tenders 
and LiabUitiee of the Aeeociated Banks, and the Per Centage of JSpeeie and 
Legal Tenders to Net Liabilities. 



1890. Exchanges. 

January, $8,274,898,410 16 



February,. 

March 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July 

August, . . . 
September, 
October, . . . 
November, . 
December, . 



2,821.479.545 60 
2.822,923,590 08 
2.923.581.166 68 
8.788.582,761 53 
8.158.611.675 27 
2,833,157.443 86 
2,960.137.348 11 
3,091,993,338 76 
3,566.533,434 01 
3,349.769,159 37 
1^.867.469,';^ 37 



Total for the year, $87,458,607,608 75 



1890. 

January, 

February, 

March, 

AprU, 

May 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December 



1890. 



Legai Tenders. 



January. $26.741 ,500 

February, 31,509,400 

March, 27.171, 80u 

April, 22,470,600 

May, 26.703.800 

June, 30,891,400 

July, 30,975,300 

August 82,570,900 

September, 25,482,000 

October, 20,966.900 

November, 22.101.400 

December, 23,963,200 

Total Exchanges for the year ending December 31, 1890, 

*• Balances '* ** '* 31, 1890, 



Loatis. 
$399,689,800 
404,272,000 
409.710,900 
408.057,700 
399,772,400 
396,984,900 
404,624,900 
401,560,900 
894,978,100 
401,838.800 
399,791.900 
386,469,500 

Net DepoHts and 
Circulation. 

$409,652,400 
429,188,600 
418,619.200 
411.575,300 
406.061,500 
406,024.500 
414,305,400 
415,915,800 
388,399.300 
•418,016,000 
896,284,500 
376 924,200 



Balances. 
$162,644,030 05 
187,894,043 06 
131,265.712 24 

145,158,208 32 

150.655,464 55 
156,518,856 60 
151,068,145 19 
137.656,863 42 
147,790,560 88 
152,583,643 26 
129,938,886 2^ 
125,477,767 8» 

.... $1,728,587,126 64 

Specis. 
$77,427,600 
90,U56,20a 
79,847.200 
81.859,700 
77,940,300 
75,525,100 
76,448,000 
80,367,600 
70.216.700 
93.798,800 
77,671.700 
67,838,200 

Per Centage qf Per Centage qf 
Legal Tenders to Specie to Net 
Net UabUities. liatdlUies. 



6.46 
7.28 
6.48 
5.85 
6.51 
7.50 
7.40 
7.76 
6.49 
5.45 
5.52 
6.30 



18.73 
20.81 
18.92 
19.96^ 
19.00 
18.44 
18.28 
19.15 
17.90 
22.76 
19.42 
17.88 



$87,458,607,608 75 
1,728,587,126 64 



Total Transactions, for the year ending Dec. 81, 1890, $89,187,194,786 ^ 
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THE BANKS OF THE CITY AND STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Incorporatbd under the Banking Laws of tub State. 

The foUowincf statement exhibits the condition of the Banks 
incorporated under the banking laws of the State of New-York at 
the dates mentioned, during the year 1890, as shown by their reports 
to the Superintendent of the Banking Department, Albany, N. Y. 
Compiled from the Official Report of the Hon. Charles M. 
Preston, Superintendent : 

City of New-York, 
resources. 

March 99« 1890. June 14, 1890. Sept. 27, 1890. Dee, 20, 1890. 

4«BankB. 46 Bantu. 48 Banki. 46 Banka. 
Loans and Diacoonta, less due from 

Directors $90,060,821 $93,590,008 $91,118,511 $84,806,956 

Dne from Directors, 8,492,880 8,280,862 8,645,658 8,789,804 

Overdrafta 28,009 87,209 84,781 88,791 

Dae from Trust Companies, State, 

National and Priyate Banks and 

Brokers 7,815,922 9,246,992 8,090,780 9,085,709 

Real Estate, 8.418,091 8,448.961 8,482,841 8.861.718 

Bonds and Mort(i:ages 486,808 407.007 272,818 164,589 

stocks and Bonds, 8,758,901 8,679,629 3.691,589 8,490,865 

Specie. 12,512,194 11,457,259 12,576,865 8,645,948 

17. 8. Legal Tender Notes and Circa- 

laUng Notes of National Banks,... 6,882,649 6,47S,107 6,488,412 7.105,099 

Cash Items, 26,892,589 88,298,602 85,626,9^ 25,804.949 

Loss and Expense Account, 412,490 684,648 466,490 649,688 

Assets not included in either of the 

above heads 268,404 888,086 814,448 1,829,569 

AddforCents 185 129 188 184 

Total Resources ... $158,179,848 $170,786,499 $168,698,782 $148,774,888 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $17,158,900 $17,162,700 $17,462,700 $17,028,700 

Surplus Fund 7,841,278 7,680.868 7,648,080 7,681,488 

Undivided ProflU 5,088,068 5,879,549 5,288,488 5,761.058 

Circulation 2,605 2,606 2.606 2,606 

Due Depositors on demand. 110,889,860 127,130,461 121,847.454 106,009.667 

Due to Trust Companies. State, Na- 
tional and Private Banks and 

Brokers 11,827,494 11,891,667 16,702.776 11.148.718 

Due Individuals and Corporations 

other than Banks and Depositors... 198,807 56.506 80.784 88.629 
Dne Treasurer of the State of New- 
York, 161,179 829.104 488.886 405,178 

Amount dne, not included in either of 

the above heads,.... 886.575 1.804,086 748.591 704,299 

AddforCenU. 57 49 51 66 

ToUl LiabUities $158,479,848 $170,786,429 $168,598,788 $148,774,888 
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STATE BANKS— ((7owri;m€^.) 
The State of New-York, (the City of New-York incluped.) 

resources. 

March 29. 1890. /wn*14. 1890. Sept. 27, 1890. Dae. 20. 1890. 

163 Banks. 164 Banks. 166 Bnnke. 164 Banks. 

Loans and Discounts, legs due from 

Director? Sl.-iO.en.OTa $155,341,451 $157,440,817 $147,34«,a59 

Due from Directors 5,026,499 5,608,983 6,091,244 6,411,86& 

Overdrafts 117,164 163,257 132,017 119.«7 

Due from Trust Companies. State, 

National and Private Banks and 

Brokers 15,785,685 18,053,622 17.083.278 17,735,270 

Real Estate 4,716,147 4.806,174 4.880.011 4.879,0© 

Bonds and Mortj?agcs 1,255.831 1,619,278 1,429.526 1.366.488 

Stocks and Bonds 6,583,859 6,465,940 6,127.647 5.837.095 

Specie 18,340,981 12,369,263 13,374.951 9.4.M.S45 

United States Legal Tender Notes, 

and Circulating Notes of National 

Banks 8,790,372 9,210,292 9,408,529 10,612,598 

Cash Items 26,373,151 39,659,445 37 010.225 27.043,547 

Loss and Expense Account, .. 617,292 894,809 656,449 1.055.S13 

Assets not included in either of the 

above heads, 490,824 464,172 433,058 2.0K4.145 

AddforCcnts 554 566 544 554 

Total Resources $234,314,982 $254,647,202 ♦254,068,296 $233.^:19.051 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital, $28,891,900 $29,039,825 $29,539,825 $29,199,885 

SurplusPund, 11,078,762 11,180.809 11,927,010 12,021.308 

Undivided Profits, 9,167,121 9,933,878 9.219.438 10..3»i.961 

Circulation 8,064 8,064 8,064 8,064 

Due Depositors on demand 164,552,089 188,139,592 177,109.181 151.221.371 

Due to Trust Companies, State, Na- 
tional and Private Banks and 

Brokers 16,649,649 17,081,739 21,066.->68 16.871.721 

Due , Individuals and Corporations 

other than Banks and Depositors,... 1,721.907 1,513,672 2,656,111 1,49:1,561 
Due Treasurer of the State of New- 
York 506,254 679,148 1,000.!^63 843,965 

Amount due, not included in either of 

the above heads 1,788,927 2,120,120 1,541.326 1.788,018 

AddforCents 269 260 260 282 

Total Liabilties $234,814,982 $254,647,202 $254,068,296 $233,839,051 
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MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OFTHE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 

Statement exhibiting the Assets. Liabilities, Income and Expenditures of the 
Marine Insurance Companies incorporated by tTie State and located in the 
City of New- York, on December 31 rt, 1890, compared with the same time in 
the previous two years. Prepared by direction of the Hon. James F. Piercb, 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department, Albany, iV. T. 

No. of Companies, Dec. 81, 1890 3. 

No. of Companiefl, Dec. 81, 1889 3. 

No. of Oompanlee, Dec 81, 1888, ... 3. 

AesKTt. 

D^oemberSI, December it, Decembers, 

1888. 1889. 1890. 

Real EeUte $880,000 00 $770,000 00 $770,000 00 

Cash la Bank and Office 2,524,880 68 l,82lSM2 17 1.518,584 95 

Premiums unpaid 57,097 88 51,802 86 46.60109 

Premium Notes 1,421,26126 1,494,405 18 1,880,542 04 

United States Stocks and Bonds, 5,682.680 00 5,268,900 00 5,261 ,900 00 

Other Stocks and Bonds 2,849,998 77 2,998,808 85 8,388.709 60 

Loans on Stocks as Collaterals 284,000 00 599.400 00 1,081,000 00 

Miscellaneous Assets 17,274 69 15,877 09 17.009 88 

Total gross AsseU $18,156,687 76 $18,022,186 09 $18,868,407 41 

* LiABiunss. 

Losses adjusted, $209,805 76 $106,104 50 $163,015 84 

Losses reported and supposed 1,509,284 26 1,649.942 00 1,674.27116 

Losses resisted 44,100 00 69,600 00 86,878 00 

Marine and Inland Unearned Premiums 1,506.466 60 1,440,817 61 1,476.811 57 

All other Claims 466.06187 494.416 19 750.612 05 

Total Uabilitiee, except scrip and capital,. $8,781.27887 $3,662,780 80 $4,149,588 69 

Scrip not ordered redeemed ... $7,428,670 00 $7,821,150 00 $7,881.940 00 

Joint Stock Capital 420,000 00 420,000 00 420,000 00 

Net surplus over scrip and capital 1.576,789 89 1.680.627 46 1,417,688 79 

Deficiency in scrip or capita], .... 2,42167 

iNOom. 

Marine and Inland Premiums $4,040,791 76 $4,151,602 95 $8,887,796 OS 

Interest and Dividends from all sources, 560.968 61 656,967 29 688,795 86 

Rents received 90,969 65 94,879 61 86,806 97 

Received from aU other sources 166.800 79 177.694 66 9,158 67 

Total Cash Income, $4,777,628 71 $4,909,668 71 $4,482,050 58 

Bjlpkhditurcs. 

Marine and Inland Losses $2,805,992 78 $9,942,906 62 $1,660.279 59 

Dividends to Stockholders 26,529 00 25,612 00 25.148 00 

Interest paid on scrip 488,51122 460,506 16 406,450 70 

Commissions, 48,827 00 44,469 08 51,940 67 

Salariet. 897,880 85 419.027 52 498,149 80 

State and National Taxes 42,766 10 47,119 81 4.'S,619 31 

All other Expenditures 19,917 82 17,505 47 15,864 96 

Total Expenditures $.3,274,294 72 $8,947.040 11 $2,626,440 49 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW-YORK POST OFFICE. 

For the Year 1890. 

The following statement exhibits the transactions of the New- 
York Post Office for the year 1890. Prepared expressly for the 
Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce, by direction of 
the Hon. Cornelius Van Coit, Postmaster. 

MONBT OBDKB DKPABTlOniT. 

No. Items. Amount. 

Domestic and Foreign Money Ordere Issued, 88.122 $1,416,508 iW 

•♦ Order Fees 12,174 18 

Postal Notes issued and fees 48.678 82,478 63 

Domestic and Foreign Money Orders, paid and repaid, 1 ,058,060 «,600,860 47 

Postol Notes paid 750,787 • 1,195.885 30 

Deposits from Postmasters, 40,848 81 ,487.306 48 

Postmasters' Drafts paid 41,592 12.541.328 99 

Deposited to Credit of Postmaster-General's account, 6,tt45,."i68 81 

Postmas ter-Oeneral account, (checks,) 6,57»,8I6 93 

International Exchange account. 9,211.747 25 

Postage and Revenue account. 1,534.968 87 

International Orders received and certiAed to Europe 934,794 15.612.236 86 

Money Order Business at Post Office Branches 875,410 6.082.658 40 

Expense account, 1,465 74 

Funds advanced to Stations 21,482 00 

Money Order Office (Post Office Department) account, 468, 168 25 

ToUlbusiness 8,822,281 $101,384,178 28 

Increaseover 1889, 188.661 10,829,924 78 

Money Orders certified to Great Britain, 480,281 $5,828.187 26 

" received from •• 59,878 878,668 80 

Totals, 490,159 $6,201,865 56 

Money Orders certified to Qermany 804,981 $2,860.566 28 

• receivedfrom *• 41.651 1,468,787 61 

Totals 246,682 $4,809,822 80 

Money Orders certified to Switserland 42.564 $758,639 47 

** receivedfrom •* 6,089 220,404 99 

Totals 48,648 $979,044 89 

Money Orders certified to Italy, 84,461 $1,099,891 14 

•* receivedfrom" 1,510 64.648 67 

Totals, 86,971 $1,158,989 81 

MoneyOrders certified to France, 20,886 $816,011 52 

'• receivedfrom " 6,824 114,918 48 

ToUls 26.209 $429.925 00 

Money Orders certified to Jamaica 268 $4,806 10 

'• receivedfrom " 1,988 42,440 19 

Totals iuW $46,745 29 

Money Orders eertifled to BelgiuDi, 4.244 $87,660 00 

*• receivedfrom " 1,884 46,809 26 

Totals , 6^ $188,968 86 

Money Orders certified to Sweden 58.689 $1,162,778 90 

** receivedfrom - 2,878 127,407 86 

Toula, 65,461 $1,280,186 46 

Money Orders certified to Cape Colony, 76 $1,455 68 

" receivedfrom *• 444 6,87104 

Totals 620 $7,826 72 
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Money Ordem certified to PortagaJ 1.066 $a6,«»i W 

•• received from - 807 6,«0 14 

Total* mS $82,973 01 

M one J Orders certified to Windward Islands 861 $5,648 56 

•• received from " ** 2,0W 14J.242 70 

Total* 2,413 $127,t<91 26 

If oiiej Orders certified to Leeward Islands 138 $2,590 5S> 

" received from * " 515 24.403 83 

ToUls 647 $26,994 42 

Money Orders certified to Norway -^2.210 $548.355 19 

** received from " 1,410 44,217 09 

ToUls 23,620 $592.572 28 

Money Orders certified to Nctherland*-, 3.609 $40,408 38 

'• received from - 1,545 31,450 26 

Totals « 5,164 $71,858 59 

Money Orders certified to Denmark 8,474 $156,921 16 

•• received from " 3,551 61,312 71 

Totals 12,025 $218,288 87 

Rboistrt Department. 

Registered Packages opened 1,069,642 

in transit 897,833 

Letters delivered 1.435.(iS3 

received in mails, for distribution, 1,505,938 

Letters registered, b84,0n 

Fees on same $88,401 10 

Third and Fourth Class parcels registered 225,097 

Fees on same $22,509 70 

Postage 8tamp packages registered 2I8.0i»0 

postal Note packHgt's registered 20.068 

Registered Packages and Pouches despatched, 1,635.217 

Total. 1«»0 7,891 .529 

Total. 1889 7.471.031 

Increase over ]mH9, 420.498 

Carriers* Dbpartmsnt. 

Registered Letters delivered by Carriers, 992.G98 

Letters dt-livcred by Carriers 169,126.004 

Popul rards 85,07J>.t«8 

Local Letters and Postal Cards deposited in the General Post Office 24,017,«21 

Newspapers delivered by Carriers 40.38.*>.948 

Postal Cards collected " *' 39,71J,H44 

Local Letters ' *♦ " 73,426.161 

Mail 102.82:>.419 

Newspapers '* '• *' 22.777,550 

Postal Cards deposited In Stations 22.771.085 

Local Letters 26,:M9.447 

Mail * 48,167.i»C 

Newspapers " ** " 103,17K.851 

Amount of Stamps. Stamped Envelopes, Ac, sold at Stations $2,307,984 57 

Postage on Local Matter $3,062.;iO:i 47 

Inquiry and Dead Lbtter Department. 

Number of inquiries for missing mail matter 27.473 

Number of ca*»es successfully terminated 17,106 

Losses reported to Chief Im^pector Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton. D. C, 10,867 

27,478 

Letters, tracers, notifications, Ac. sent out relatire to missing mail matter,. . . 184.480 

Unclaimed advertihed Letters and Packages, 264,624 

City Letters... 296.888 

'* Miscellaneons Letters, 18,944 

Letters returned to card of senders 442,000 

Misdirected Card Letters forwarded to correct address after inquiry of sender, 3,670 

Domestic held for pontage, 3d and 4th class matter, notified 2,.^80 

•' " forwarded, 2,110 

** *' •* *' '* '* unclaimed, 410 
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ToUl number of Letters misdirected and insufficient] j addressed, ^^^'^ 

" •* corrected and forwarded, ^^-SS 

" sent to Dead Letter Office 76,289 

" Postal Cards misdirected, sent to Dead Letter Office 34,210 

Packages containing nnmailable destructive matter 1.872 

'♦ '• ♦• " returned to senders or ad- 
dressees lt^*7 

Packages containing nnmailable destructive matter, sent to Dead Letter Office, 425 

Letters and packages refused by addressees for postage due, ®**2S 

to flctiiious addresses ®»^ 

*' addressed lo foreign countries held for postage, 7,160 

*' •* •• '* containingcoin and jewelry, nnmailable, 948 

Domestic Letters held for postage, addressees notiaed 82,644 

•• forwarded 28.140 

*' " *• unclaimed 4,504 

Hotel Letters unclaimed and returned to Post Office, M),648 

Mimlirected 2d class matter returned to publishers. 184,264 

Newspapers short paid, sddrepsed to foreign countries, **'lfl 

Domestic Newspapers misdirected, . . , 90,686 

Circulars misdirected and held for postage, returned to card ^^'"^ 

" •' *' wlthoutcard ^^' m 

Foreign Newspapers received without address, 60,036 

Bound Books *' *' ** 80H 

Valuable Dead Letters returned from Dead Letter Office for special delivery,.. 2,727 

Total number of pieces of mail matter sent to Dead Letter Office 1.851,169 

Foreign Depajitmemt. 

Letters forwarded to Foreign Countries, 27,576,945 

Letter Bags delivered, 3.'),876 

Paper ^ '• •■-V64 

Letters received from Foreign Countries, 28,047.094 

Letter Bags received, ^'1 *^ 

Paper - " ^ 76,546 

Supplementary Postage, $10,187 85 

AvBRAOB Quantities of Mail Matter Disposed of in One Working Dat during the 

Year 1890. 

Letter Mails. Utten. W^M. 

Number. Founds. 

Originating at New- York, 685.199 15,985 

Received in mails 105,944 2,464 

Pouches despatched to 255 Post Offices and 150 Routes, at an average 

of 7 lbs. each, 1,682 11,424 

Newspaper Mail— 2d, 8d and 4th Class Matter. 

Sacks of matter received for distribution at an average weight of 70 lbs. 

each, 2,978 208,110 

Sacks of matter despatched to 616 Post Offices and 830 Routes, at an 

average weight of 60 lbs. each, 7,206 484,700 

Total weight of mail matter, sacks and pouches, despatched, ...... 642,810* 

Foreign Matter. ^ . ^. 

Bags. Weight. 

RecHved per Steamers. Number. Pounds. 

Average number of Letters, 6,944 

ConUined in bags 62 579 

Average number of bags of papers, 76 1,075 

Totals 128 1.654 

Despatched per Steamers. 

Average number of Letters, 14,348 

ConUined in bags 72 937 

Average number of bags of papers 127 8,670' 

Totals, IW 9,507 

LopAL Matter— Letters. „, . . . 

Letters. Weight. 

Carrier Delivery. Number, Pounds. 

Letters and Postal Cards, 670.658 9,154 

Lock Box Delivery. 

Letters and Postal Cards 208,518 2,965 
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RBOAPITT7LATION. 



Domeetfc matter 7»1,148 

Foreign matter, inward 6,944 

Totals of matter deapatched oyer Inland routea, 798,087 

Foreign matter, oatward, 14,348 



No. Lettert. No. Bagt. Wnght. 



8,885 
128 

8.963 


642,810 
1.664 

644.464 


199 


9.407 



<;arrlcr8' deliyery, 
Lock-Box " 



lALlert. 
Nxanber. 
670,562 

208.518 



WHght. 

Pounds. 

9.154 

2.965 



879.070 
1.691,505 



12.119 



9,162 665.990 

Totals for the year 1890 617.899,«25 8,844,180 248.086.350 



Cash Statbmrmt fob thb Ykab bmdino Dbobmbbb 81st, 1S90. 



2>«bU Itemt, 



Jievenue 
Account. 



OenenU 
AecowU. 



To sales of Postage Stamps, Stamped Paper, Ac $5,725,763 1 1 

' Newspaper and Periodical Stamps, 439,625 52 

'• Unpaid Postage collected, 50,661 30 

''BoxBenU 48.227 28 

** Sales of Waste Material 8,114 76 



" Transfer from Money Order Acconnt. 




$710,748 IS 


** Balance ftom Revenue Acoonnt. 




3.896.485 OS 








Totals 


$6,267,291 92 


$4,607,284 06 


CrsdU Itemt. 
By Clerk hire 


$1,176,029 68 




'* Mlscelianeons Expenses. 


20,511 40 


Ift 




•* Stationery, .' 


1,038 90 




" Light... 


8.722 98 




- F^Sl^.. :::;;::::;::;;:;;:::::::;:;;:;::;::;;;::;:. 


689 46 




** Furniture. 


6,502 00 




** Rent. 


49.061 70 




'* Advertising, 


7.027 57 




•' Ship Letters 

** Postmaster*s Compensation. 

•' Special Delivery Service. 


8360 

8.00000 

20.866 28 




•' F^ Delivery Service 

•• RaUway Mail Service 

** Department Drafts. 


1,078,268 58 


'.'S7S77 
L4SSSr 


^* Deposits to Credit of United SUtes 

'* balance due United SUtes. (Net Revenue,) 


'.!'.!'.!'. 8,8W.485 98 
$6,267.29192 


8.888.428 71 


Totals, 


$4.60' 


r.2S4 06 



COMPARAKTB STATBHBMT. 

«Blesof Stamps. Envelopes, Ac.. |^;.- ..•. ^'Jg^Jg JJ [increase in 1890, $582,860 50 
;; ;; Newspaper sumps. 1^............. ^;«J5 62 ^ i„,j„^ ,„ ,gjO, 50.41191 
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RANGE OF PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT NEW-YORK, 

During the Year 1890. 

The following statement exhibits the monthly range of prices of 
Government securities at New-York during the year 1890. Com- 
piled from sales made at the Stock Exchange : 



Coupon Bonds. 

Jannary— 

Opening 105 • .... 126W 

Highest 105 .... 126^ 

Lowest, 1049^ .... 125 

Closing 104% .... 125 

Pebraary— 

Opening 101U .... 1289^ 

Highest, 104^1 .... 12342 

Lowest, 104U .... 123^ 

Closing IO49J .... 12^6 

March- 
Opening 108Vi .... 128 

Highest, 10894 .... 128^ 

Lowest 108V6 .-. 122 

Closing 10894 .... 122Ji 

April- 
opening, 108W .... 1221^ 

Highest 108^ .... 122^ 

Lowest 108^ .... 122 

Closing 108^ .... 122 

May— 

Opening, 122 

Highest, 122^ 

Lowest, 122 

Closing 122 

Jane— 

Opening 10894 ... 12« 

Highest, 108^ .... 122f4 

Lowest, 102^ .... 122 

Closing 103H .... 18294 

July- 
Opening, 108 .... 12196 

Highest, 108 .... 124 

Lowest, 108 .... n\% 

Clodng 108 .... 184 

Angust— 

Opening 128% 

Highest, 1^ 

Lowest, 123% 

Closing, 123% 

September- 
Opening 10894 .... 126% 

Highest, 108?4 .... 126% 

Lowest 10394 ..• 124 

Closing 10353 .... 124 

October- 
Opening 122W 

Highest, 124(4 

Lowest, 122% 

.Closing. 124 

November- 
Opening 104 .... 124 

Highest 104 .... 124 

Lowest 104 .... 128 

Closing. 104 .... 128 

December- 
Opening, 12294 

Highest. 128^ 

liowest, 122 

Closing 123^ 



Rbgistkrbd 
Bonds. 



r«, Cur, 
1808. 



6V, Cur. 



124' 
124i 
124^ 
124i 



116 
115 
115 
115 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF LEADING ARTICLES IN THE NEW-YORK MARKET. 

The following statement exhibits ^e comparative prices of 
leading articles of produce in the New-York market on the 3l8t 
day of December, for the last five years : 



1886. 

Ashei,— PoU 100 Iba. $4.'K) 

PearU 100 I bu. 5.00 

BrcadstDiTB— Wheat Flour, Slate, bbl. 8 -^ 

Western, bbl. 3 25 

Rye Flour, bbl. 8.10 

Com Meal Braudywine bbl. 2.8.'j 

Wheat— No. 1 Spring, bush. ,91 

Rye— Western bush. ..^7 

Oats— Stale bush. .89 

Western bush. .40 

Com— Old Western, mixed, bush. .48H 

New Southern bush. .49^ 

Cotton— Middling upland lb. .9 7-16 

Middlinggood lb. .9 11-16 

Fish—Dry Cod quintal, 3.6-.?^ 

No.l Bay Mackerel, bbl. a8.00 

Fralte— Raisins, layers, box, 1.45 

CurranU, lb. .05% 

Hay— Shipping, 100 lbs. .60 

Hemp— Manila lb. .08f4 

Hops, lb. .26 

Iron— Scotch pig ton, 21.60 

American pig, ton, 21.00 

Laths M. 2.25 

Leather— Hemlock sole, light lb. .22J4 

Oak sole, light, lb. .80 

Molasses— New-Orleans gall. .48 

Naval Stores— Spirits Turpentine, gall. .36 

Common Rosin, bbl. 1.00 

Oils— Crude Whale, gall. .80 

" Sperm, gall. .70 

Linseed, gall. .89 

Petroleum— Crade gall. .06^ 

ReAned In bond, S. W gall. .06% 

Provisions— Pork, mess, bbl. 12.25 

** Prime, bbl. 10.50 

Beef. Extra mess bbl. 8.00 

Beef Hams bbl . 1 9.00 

Hams, pickled lb. .09^ 

Shoulders, pickled, lb. .05J4 

Lard, Western, lb. .06^ 

Butter, Prime State, lb. .28 

Cheese, fine factory, lb. .13 

Rice, good lb. .04^^ 

Salt— Liverpool, ^ound, sack, .85 

AHhion's sack, 2.50 

Seeds, Clover, lb. .09 

Sugar, Cuba, raw lb. .04% 

Rettned hards lb. .06 3-16 

Tallow lb. .04% 

Wool, Ohio fleece lb. .89 



1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


$4.00 


$4.25 


$4.50 


$5.00 


5.00 


6.25 


5.87% 


6.25 


3.00 


8.50 


2.75 


3.60 


8.00 


8..^0 


2.75 


.3.00 


8.75 


3.50 


3.85 


485 


8.25 


3.15 


2.65 


825 


.98 


1.0894 


.95 


1.0% 


.67% 


.62 


.58 


.79 


.41 


.89% 


.34 


.49 


.3954 


.89% 


.83 


.48 


.60% 


.48 


.4094 


.60 


.61% 


.58 






.10 9-16 


.0994 


.10^ 


.9 3-16 


.10 18-16 


.10 1-16 


.10% 


.9 9-16 


5.00 


6.50 


6.00 


6.00 


22.00 


28.00 


28.00 


22.00 


1.70 


2.80 


1.90 


1.80 


.05% 


.05^ 


.04% 


.04 


.55 


.65 


.45 


.45 


.09 


.15 


.12 


.mi 


.15 


.22 


.15 


.38 


21.26 


20.75 


27.00 


24.50 


21.00 


19.00 


20.00 


17.50 


2.25 


2.00 


2.10 


2.25 


.30 


.19% 


.18% 


.IH 


.29 


.30% 






.44 


.46 


.45 


.35 


.38 


.46M 


.45 


.39% 


1.05 


1.07% 


1.20 


1.48% 


.85 




.41 


.52 


.62 


.67 


.70 


.71 


.63 


.58 


.60 


.68 
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Imports of, page 128. 

Q. 

Quarantine Fees at New- York, page 196. 

Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest Territory.— Commerce of New- 
York and the United States with, pages 147, 178, 179. 

R. 

Railroad Bars or Rails.— Imports of, page 127. 
Rates of Foreign Exchange at New York, page 226. 

Marine Insurance at New -York, page 193. 

Pilotage at New- York, page 197. 

Wharfage at New-York, page 194. 

Real and Personal Estate of the State of New-York, page 200. 

of the City and County of New- York, page 201. 

of the City of Brooklyn and Kings County, page 202. 

Receipts of Customs at New- York, pages 120, 172. 

Re-Exports from the Port of New- York, pages 117. 120, 121, 136, 170. 

from the United States, pages 136, 170. 

Russia on the Baltic, White and Black Seas.— Commerce of New- York and 
the United States with, pages 147. 176, 178. 

S. 

Salt.— Exports of, page 134. 

Imports of, page 128. 

Prices of, page 228. 

San Domingo.— Commerce of New- York and the United States with, pages 147, 
176, 177, 178, 179. 
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Savings Banks in the City and County of New- York.— Compared with the 

Savings Banks in other Counties of the State, page 219. 
Scotland. — Commerce of New- York and the United States with, pages 147, 176,. 

177. 178, 179. 
Securities, Government, Prices of. in the New- York Market, page 225. 
Seeds, Imports of, pages 124, 128. 
Segars, Imports of, page 128. 
Ship-building in the State of New- York, page 189. • 

in the United States, page 189. 

Shoe and Boot Trade of New- York, page 95. 

Sicily and Sardinia. — Commerce of New- York and the United States with, 

pages 175. 177, 178. 
Silk, raw. Imports of. pages 124. 143. 
Manufactures. Imports of, at the Port of New- York, compared with other 

Ports of the United States, pages 128, 143, 155. 
Skins, Exports of. page 183. 
Soda and Salts of. Imports of, page 125. 
Spain and Dependencies. — Commerce of New- York and the United States with, 

pages 147, 148. 176, 177, 178. 179. 
Specie and Bullion. Exports of, pages 117. 121, 135, 144. 159, 160. 161. 

Imports of. pages 117, 119, 129. 143, 159. 160. 1^1. 

^ Re- Exports of, pages 142. 159, 160, 161. 

Sugar Trade of the United States, page 5. 

Consumed in the United States, page 13. 

Exports of. page 134. 

Imports of, at the Port of New- York, compared with other Ports of the 

United States, pages 6. 128. 148. 149. 

Prices of. page 18. 

Sweden and Norway. — Commerce of New- York and the United States with, 

pages 148, 176, 177, 178, 179. 
Switzerland — Commerce of New- York and the United States with, page 148. 



Tallow, Exports of. pages 134. 144, 167. 

Prices of. page 228. 

Tea Trade of New- York, page 39. 

Imports of, at the Port of New- York, compared with other Ports of the 

United States, pages 124. 148. 152. 
Tin and Manufactures.— Imports of. pages 124, 127, 148. 
Tobacco Trade of New-York, page 55. 
Exports of, from the Port of New- York, compared with other Ports of 

the United States, pages 184, 144, 164. 

Imports of, pages 128, 143. 

Prices of. pages 55. 57, 58. 

Tonnage of the Port of New- York, pages 184, 185. 

Dues at the Port of New- York, page 196. 

Northern Lake Ports, page 186. 

State of New- York, pages 184, 185. 
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Tonnage. — United States, page 187. 

Distribution of, page 188. 

Trade, Foreign Carrying, of New- York, page 145. 
Transactions of the New- York Clearing Hoase, page 21 1 . 

Post Office, page 221. 

Transportation on the Canals of the State of New- York, page 190. 
Turkey and Dependencies. — Commerce of New- York and the United States 
with, pages 148, 176. 177, 178. 

U. 

United States Assay Offices. — Bars manufactured at, page 206. 

Bacon and Hams, Exports of, by the, pages 134, 144, 105. 

Banks, National, their condition, as shown by their Reports to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, page 216. 

Beef and Pork, Exports of, by the, pages 133. 134. 144, 166. 

■- Breadstuffs, Exports of. by the, pages 130, 143. 

Carrying Trade, Foreign, of the, page 145. 

Cheese, Bacon and Hams, Exports of, by the, pages 134, 144, 165. 

Chemicals and Drugs, Imports of, by the, pages 122, 124. 

Cigars, Iniportaof, by the, page 128. 

Coflfee, Imports of, by the, pages 29, 123, 143, 151. 

Coin and Bullion, Exports of, by tlie, pages 135, 144, 161. 

Imports of, by the, pages 129, 143, 161. 

Re-Exports of, by the, pages 142, 161. 

Coinage of the, pages 204, 205. 

Commerce of the, with Foreign Countries, pages 144, 145, 146, 173, 176, 

179. 

Cotton, Exports of, by the, pages 67, 131, 148, 162. 

Manufactures, Imports of, by the, pages 126, 143, 156. 

Debt of the, pages 198, 199. 

Domestic Exports of the, pages 130, 143, 171. 

Dry (Joods, Imports of, by the, pages 125, 143, 156. 

Duties on Imports of Merchandise, Receipts of, by the, page 172. 

Entrances into and Clearances of Vessels from Ports of the, pages 178, 

174, 176, 179. 

Fancy Articles, Imports of, by the, page 125. 

Flax Manufactures, Imports of, by the, pages 126, 143, 157. 

Seed, Imports of, by the, page 128. 

Foreign Commerce of the, pages 144. 145, 146, 173, 176. 179. 

Exports of the, pages 136, 170. 

Fruits, including Nuts, Imports of, by the, pages 128, 126. 

Furs and Fur Skins, Exports of, by the, pages 182, 184. 

Imports of, by the, pages 123, 126, 143. 

Glass and Glass Ware, Imports of, by the, page 126. 

Hams and Bacon. Exports of. by the, pages 134, 144. 165. 

Hemp and Manufactures, Imports of, by the, pages 126, 143. 

Hides and Skins, Exports of, by the, page 132. 

Imports of, by the, pages 123, 143. 

. Immigration into the, page 192. 
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United States.— Imports of the. pages 122, 143, 169. 

India Rubber and Gutia Percha, Crude, Imports of, by the, pages 128, 153. 

Manufactures, Exports of, by the, page 132. 

Imports of, by the, page 126. 

Iron and Steel, and Iron and Steel Manufactures, Imports of, by the, 

pages 99, 126, 158. 

Exports of, by the, page 132. 

Jute, raw. Imports of, by the, page 126. 

Lard and Tallow, Exports of, by the, pages 134, 144, 167. 

Lead and Manufactures, Imports of, by the, page 127. 

Leather and Manufactures, Exports of, by the, pages 133, 144. 

Imports of, by the, pages 127, 143. 

^ Lumber Trade of the, page 113. 

Exports of, by the, page 135. 

Imports of, by the, page 129. 

Melado, Imports of, by the, page 128. 

Molasses, Exports of, by the, page 134. 

c Imports of, by the, pages 128, 143, 150. 

Nationalities of Foreign Vessels which have Entered into and Cleared 

from the Ports of the, page IHl. 

Oils, Imports of, by the, pages 80, 127. 

Petroleum, Exports of, by the, pages 133, 144, 168. 

Population of the, page 203. 

Railroad Bars or Rails, Imports of, by the, page 127. 

Receipts from Duties on Imports of Merchandise by the, page 172. 

. Salt, Exports of, by the. page 134. 

Imports of, by the, page 128. 

Securities, Prices of, in the New- York Market, page 225. 

Ship-building in the, page 189. 

Silk, raw. Imports of, by the, pages 124, 143. 

Manufactures, Imports of, by the, pages 128, 143, 155. 

Soda and Salts of, Imports of, by the, page 125. 

Sugar, Consumption of, in the, page 13. 

Exports of, by the, page 134. 

Imports of, by the, pages 6, 128, 143, 149. 

Tea, Imports of, by the, pages 124, 143, 152. 

Tin and Manufactures, Imports of, by the, pages 124, 127, 143. 

Tobacco, Exports of, by the, pages 134, 144, 164. 

and Manufactures, Imports of, by the, pages 128, 148. 

Tonnage of the, page 187. 

Distribution of the, page 188. 

Trade, Foreign Carrying, of the, page 145. 

Wheat and Wheat Flour. Exports of, by the, pages 130, 143, 163. 

Wine, ImporU of, by the, pages 128, 148. 

- — Wool, Imports of, by the, pages 129, 148, 158. 

Manufactures, Imports of, by the, pages 129, 143, 154. 

United States of Colombia.— Commerce of New-York and the United 

States with, pages 148. 176, 177, 178. 179. 

Uruguay.— Commerce of New-York and the United States with, pages 148, 
176, 179. 
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V. 



Venezuela. — Commerce of New-York and the United States with, pages 148^ 

176. 177, 179. 
Vessels belonging to the Port of New- York, the Number and Tonnage, page 185. 

Belonging to the Northern Lake Ports, page 186. 

Engaged in the Foreign Trade of the United States, which have Entered 

into and Cleared from the Port of New- York, pages 173, 174, 175, 177. 
Engaged in the Foreign Trade of the United States 1871 to 1890. pages 

182, 183. 
Nationalities of Foreign, which have Entered into and Cleared from the 

Port of New- York, page 180. 
Nationalities of Foreign, which have entered into and Cleared from the 

Ports of the United States, page 181. 

W. 

Warden, Port, Charges at New-York, page 195. 

Watches, Watch Movements and Materials, Imports of, page 125. 

West Indies, British.— Commerce of New-York and the United States with, 

pages 147, 175. 177, 178, 179. 
Whale Fishery of the United States, page 78. 

Vessels employed in the, page 78. 

Oil. Exports of, pages 8(), 133. 

Imports of, pages 80, 127. 

Prices of, page 80. 

Wharfage, Rates of, at New-York, page 194. 

Wheat and Wheat Flour, Exports of, pages 130, 143, 163. 

Wine and Spirit Trade of New-York, page 43. 

Exports of, page 135. 

Imports of, pages 44. 45, 46, 47, 48, 128. 143. 

Wool Trade of New- York, page 60. 

Exports of, page 1 35. 

Imports of, at the Port of New-Y'ork, compared with other Ports of the 

United States, pages 129, 143, 153. 
Manufactures, Imports of, at the Port of New- York, compared with other 

Ports-of the United States, pages 129, 143, 154. 
Prices of, pages 61, 228. 
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